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HEADLINERS 


E know a good love stor; 
when we see it. That is 
why we areeditors. So won’t you 
let us recommend to you “The 
Real Thing,” on page 10? It is 
one of Kathleen Norris’s greatest 


HRISTMAS stories are a 

hard proposition. So few of 
them are worth anything, and 
those that are, are all alike. But 
here we have a Christmas story 
that is as new—as Eden. You 
will find it, with distinctive il- 
lustrations by Eugene Francis 
Savage, on page 17 


T always seems easy to buy 

things for the children. It 
takes so little to make them 
happy. But when you have 
read Miriam Finn Scott’s article, 
on page 18, you will see that 
shopping for the children is the 
most important work you have 
to do this Christmas 


Je MMA-LINDSAY SQUIER 
has done a new piece of work. 
Every one who remembers her 
“Wild Heart” stories will turn 
with anticipation to this charm- 
ing tale of old China and new 
America—page 47 


: BRAND-NEW Christmas 

cake to make for the chil- 
dren—with dozens of other reci- 
pes for Christmas goodies, will 
be found on page 54 


AGE 30 will take you around 

the world with Frazier Hunt, 

one of our most delightful trav- 
elers 


[DSARMAMENT is the big 
question of the day just 
now. All the future of not only 
our nation, but the world, de- 
pends on it. On page 15 Wil- 
liam G. Shepherd states the case 
in plain, common-sense language, 
as it stands for and against the 
individual citizen 


kw best mystery story we 
have seen in years is just 
beginning its second instalment. 
Do not miss ‘The Vanishing 
Point,” on page 62 
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“SIMON PURE” 
LEAF LARD 


SAF LA! 


PEN KETT 


“Make it with 
leaf lard” 


— say famous cooks 


, / 
Real Apple Dumplings. fal O7- TM a 
—* depends upon the shortening! Flavor, texture, ap- 


pearance, digestibility—it’s easy to forfeit any of these when you sx. Armour Oval Label 
use the wrong cooking fat. But there’s one shortening upon on food packages is your 
x positive assurance of first 

which good cooks all agree—pure leaf lard! quality always. It is the 


mark we reserve for the 


Apple Dumplings highest —_ of the entire 
Helen Meenas Dowsine Try the Apple Dumpling recipe. It’s a de- Armour Production. 


Director, Armour Department ie 3 . In addition to “Simon Pure” 
Cie ee licious December dinner dessert—easy to iat Lak dems oa 
iy 7 where can also supply you 


ee make—palatableto the last crumb.“Simon wage ee eae 


4c.flour 6 medium sized apples 


2 tbsp. Simon Pure Leaf Lard Pure’”’ is unsurpassed for deep frying, too. Label Products, such as 


5 tsp. baking powder 
Y%tsp.salt Ice watert isten . : Star H 

Maol: site che baking powder. | It COOks without fat absorption, foods pag rl 

salt and flour three times. ix in ° . . . . ip 2 

the lad, wich fnaer tip. Add «| fried in it are most digestible. As there icibeat Canned Meats 
a po ° | i ae 3 7 * e e e ° VercBedd ausage 

Knead slightly. Roll out into a is no shrinkage, 1t 1S highly economical. Chivetbinnen Butter 


sheet one-fourth inch thick. Cut in 


tounds the size o saucer. Co (oe. 4 . : I ‘ ; 
tpl il ceneer with sugar, and Simon Pure” Leaf Lard is sold in one poe —— 
speck of cinnamon, if desired. Place : : ete ces 

eis jamtaeeetc, | Pound cartons and in 2,5,10 pound pails. sas Cheese 

Bake in ¢ uick (hot) oven aamae Mexibedl Peanut Butter 


bsp ‘Serve =ae a ae : ’ lkecBead Pork and Beans 
i Repke A ee ARMOUR AND COMPAN 5 a Chicago leBedé Evaporated Milk 
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W hat 


the Kditor 


Has to Say 


Does the World Need a New Spiritual Leader ? 


Y counting all the names that by any chance 
got on their rolls and have not been removed 
by death or . canceled by request the 
churches of America, including all faiths 

and denominations, can claim a membership of 
approximately one-third of the total population. 
Any one familiar with the facts of church attendance 
knows that the membership -claims, in all honesty, 
are about fifty percent too high. In other words, 
millions of names are on church rolls because the 
churches keep them there and not because their 
owners, by any legitimate right, claim membership. 
There are men, listed as members in good standing, 
who have not attended a service in ten, fifteen, 
twenty years, nor otherwise expressed any interest 
in the religion they once espoused. What is wrong? 
Is it a lack of belief in a hereafter? a belief that death 
ends all? Or are the conditions laid down for a happy 
entrance into the hereafter too drastic, too much 
at variance with the nature God has given to man? 
We wish the answer could be found, for we believe 
the world needs God as never before, just as it seems 
less curious about him 
than ever before, less in- 
clined to inquire into the 
possibilities in religion— 
possibilities that have 
been grasped with a firm 
hand and an unfaltering 
spirit by too many people 
for religion ever to be set 
aside as an illusion. Then 
what is the matter with it? 
Why don’t more men and 
women want it? 


Or a New Interpretation 
of the Old One ? 


e HAT’S the remedy, 
Sabre?”’ Hapgood 
asked, in “If Winter 
Comes,”” when Sabre was 
inveighing against the new 
God so widely worshiped 
and this new God’s creed. 
And in his answer, we 
think, is one reason for 
unfilled churches: 
“Hapgood, the remedy’s the old remedy. The 
old God. But it’s more than that. It’s light: more 
light. The old revelation was good for the old world, 
and suited to the old world, and told in terms of the 
old world’s understanding. Mystical for ages steeped 
in the mystical; poetic for minds receptive of nothing 
beyond story and allegory and parable. We want 
a new revelation in terms of the new world’s under- 
standing. We want light, light! Do you suppose 
a man who lives on meat is going to find sustenance 
in bread and milk? Do you suppose an age that 
knows wireless and can fly is going to find spiritual 
sustenance in the food of an age that thought thunder 
was God speaking? Man’s done with it. It means 
nothing to him; it gives nothing to him. He turns 
all that’s in him to get all he wants out of this world 
and let the next go rip. Men can not live by bread 
alone, the churches tell him: but he says, ‘I am living 
on bread alone, and doing well on it.’ But I tell you, 
Hapgood, that plumb down in the crypt and abyss 


mas week. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


OR the best Christmas present you 
can possibly give that dear friend of 
yours you need to know only one thing 


about her—not the size glove or shoe or 


dress she wears or whether she 
anything for her house. 
head is sufficient, for if she is wise she 
will like the magazine that is especially 
made for that kind of woman—and there 
your problem is solved: her name and 
address and a check or money-order for 
$2.50, and Good Housekeeping will make 
her 12 happy visits, the first one Christ- 
And we'll send her a card 
with your name and a merry Christmas 


of every man’s soul is a hunger, a craving for other 
food than this earthy stuff. And the churches know 
it; and instead of reaching down to him what he 
wants—light, light—instead of that, they invite him 
to dancing and picture shows, and you're a jolly good 
fellow, and religion’s a jolly fine thing and no spoil- 
sport, and all that sort of latter-day tendency. Damn 
it, he can get all that outside the churches and get it 
better. Light, light! He- wants light, Hapgood. 
And the padres come down and drink beer with him, 
and watch boxing matches with him, and sing music- 
hall songs with him, and dance jazz with him, and 
call it making religion a Living Thing in the Lives 
of the People. Lift the hearts of the people to God, 
they say, by showing them that religion is not in- 
compatible with having a jolly fine time. And 
there’s no God there that a man can understand for him 
to be lifted up to. “Tapgood, a man wouldn’t care 
what he had to give up if he knew he was making for 
something inestimably precious. But he doesn’t 
know. Light, light—that’s what he wants; and the 
longer it’s withheld the lower he’ll sink. Light! Light!” 
Who can—who will- 
give us the light? 
“In This Sign’”’ 
ETWEEN now and 
Christmas you will 
have many an opportunity 
to purchase the little 
stamps of the National 
Tuberculosis Association. 
Purchase them generously 
and put them on your 
letters in the way approved 
by the Post-Office Depart- 
ment. They are not worth 
a thing to you. They won’t 
carry your letters, but they 
will carry a chance to live 
to tens of thousands upon 
whom death has put its 
first sign. That sign can 
be crossed out, is being 
crossed out yearly in sev- 
enty-five thousand cases by 
the ministrations made pos- 
sible by the sales of the 
little stamps. It is estimated that there are over 
a million cases of tuberculosis in the United States, 
that every four minutes, day in day out, a man, or 
woman, or child dies of it. And it is both preventable 
and curable. It is not true that it is inherited; it is 
“caught,” just as any other communicable disease 
is “caught,” by germs transmitted from sufferers 
with the disease. That makes the remedy easier to 
apply, but means that it must be applied constantly, 
for there is no safety for any one while the disease is 
among us. Every stamp you buy helps to push the 
enemy back, is a shield between it and a child or a 
father or a mother. More than fifty percent of all 
children are infected before they are ten years of 
age, from sixty to ninety percent before they are 
eighteen. The strong survive; the weak succumb. 
You can help to protect them all and provide care 
for those who need it by purchasing Christmas Seals 
at one cent each. How many? 
WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW 
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Have this Book 


before you build 


HOUSANDS of home-owners who have never been perfectly 
satisfied—who did not get all that they planned—who spent 


more money than was necessary—might have saved all their 
troubles and disappointments had they studied the many price- 


less things shown in “ Building With Assurance’—the Master 


Book of Building. 
“Be sure you are right—then go ahead, 
ing star of home-builders. 


Prospectus FREE 
Out of the fullness of many, many years of contact with thousands of home- Mail the Coupon 


builders, Morgan has produced the Marter Boo! ok ** Building With Assurance.” Lane x mS 
Men who know say in plainest words that “it is by far the most remarkable book “Building With Assurance” is for earnest home 

lovers only. Our beautiful prospectus tells all 
about it, reproduces actual pages, etc. It also ex- 
plains how you may secure a copy of the Master 
Book. This prospectus we will gladly send to those 


who mail the coupon. 


* should be the guid- 


fits | kind.” 
“Building With Assurance” is a guiding hand to lead the inexperienced (and 


the experienced home-builder as well) past the mistakes that cost money and 
dissatisfaction. 

“Building With Assurance” contains many pictures—in ¢ 
bungalows, cottages and dwellings, with appropriate floor plans. 
ways, Cabinets, Buffets, Porches. Pergolas, Arbors, etc. All easily and economi- 
cally reproduced from ** Morgan-Quality” Standardized Woodwork. In addition I 
there is priceless information from the best authorities in America on Home 
Heating, Modern Plumbing, Interior Decorations, Floor Coverings, Hardware, 
Paints and Finishes, Landscape Gardening, etc. 

Over two years and $150,000 were required to gather this material. 

Ne ver before has such valuable advice been gathered in book form. It may 

ou hundreds of dollars and much disappointment. 


MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 


““MORGAN™~ QUALITY”: 


STANDARDIZED WOODWORK 


‘olors—of charming 


Interiors, Stair- Pewee es ee wwe ee eee le 


Address Nearest Office, Dept. E-12 


MORGAN SASH & DOOR CO., MORGAN MILLWORK CO., 
Chicago, Illinois Baltimore, Maryland 


MORGAN COMPANY, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


. 
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Town.. 
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FOLLOWING THE STAR 
By Margaret Widdemer 


“Decoration 6y John Richard Flanagan 


(Low the place and poor the place, but bright, oh, bright the star!) 
Rich their robes and jewel-sewn, great were they and able, 
(We who are so wise today, were they not wiser far?) 
Melchior, Gaspar, Baltasar, 
Emir, Rajah, great Sultan, 
Following the Star, 
Toward the little, straw-filled manger filed their golden caravan: 
Little did they care that night 
(Bright the Star, oh, bright!) 
For the worid that crossed their way, 
Saying Nay. 


Or: there was a Star that led Three Kings to a stable, 


If we might have seen that Star, swift we would have followed, 

(Great the Kings who showed the way, sweet the scent of myrrh!) 
Deep that track their caravan’s pacing feet had hollowed, 

(Ah, we had been brave that night, while the Three Kings were!) 
Melchior, Gaspar, Baltasar, 

Wise in spite of power and crown, 
Following the Star, 

Laying gifts for princes’ crownings by a poor maid’s scanty gown! 
We had laid there offerings, too. 

(Wise the Kings, who knew 
Where the child and woman lay 

In the hay.) 


Long ago the Three Kings rode where no serf might find them; 
(Melchior, Gaspar, Baltasar, their caravan’s gone through.) 
They have paced through heaven’s gate; it has closed behind them— 
(Roads to God were like to them, since the one they knew.) 
Melchior, Gaspar, Baltasar, 
We can never follow them, 
Following the Star, 
Heaping gifts for Christ and Mary by the swaddling-garments’ hem; 
We can never know the sight 
Of that silver night, 
Yet the Star shows, night and day, 
Men the way. 


Still it shines across the snow, clear for eves that follow, 

(Still there are who seek the Star, still there are who find.) 
Still it lights a common road, earthly hill and hollow. 

(Ah, we need be braver now, with no Kings behind!) 
Melchior, Gaspar, Baltasar, 

We have found the thing they found, 
Following the Star, 

God who takes the gifts we give them. common folk on common ground! 
Little need we care tonight 

Bright the Star, oh, bright!) 
For the world that bars the way, 

Saying Nay! 
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OVE—like men and women—is a 
thing of infinite variety, limited 


only by the sum of personalities that 
walk the earth: But married love 
—the love that thrives on small ser- 
vices wrought into the fabric of daily 
life, the love that lives on through 
time and stress—is ‘‘the real thing.’’ 
Custom can not stale, nor time 
wither, its infinite changelessness. It 
is the steady hearth-fire of exis- 
tence. We wish to. go on record to 
the effect that this story, by Kath- 
leen Norris, is also ‘“‘the real thing”’ 


ELLY CRITTENDEN has writ- 
ten his big book at last, and it 
has had just the reception we all 
predicted for it long ago. The 

papers are full of his pictures, and of quota- 
tions from his work, and of stories about 
him; and very often these include mention 
of his wife, Amy, ‘“‘the real inspiration,” 
as the dedication says, ‘“‘of this and every- 
thing else” Kelly has ever done. An 
elaborated illustrated article, a few weeks 
ago, gave pictures of the Connecticut 
farm, and of the three children the Crit- 
tendens have adopted. Women’s clubs 
write to Amy, and girls rush up to her at 
every possible opportunity and ask her 
breathless questions about her genius 
husband and the idy] of their married lives. 

It makes a rather amusing story for 
those of us who have watched Kelly since 
he came to the city, twenty-five years ago, 
a boy of twenty-one, lanky, penniless, 
ambitious. For eight vears he starved 
and struggled, and planned and prophe 
sied. Then he married Amy West. And 
that is where the story proper begins. 

10 


On the morning after the picnic Kelly and Mrs. 
of the long, empty stable yard, and leaned there, 


Amy was twenty vears old then, and 
Kelly almost thirty. The discrepancy in 
their ages seemed rather in her favor 
when they were married; she such a_ blos- 
somy, fairy-like slip of a creature, Kelly 
burly and square, and wiser and olde 
than his years. 

Other discrepancies, too, seemed all to 
Amy’s advantage. Kelly had not a penny; 
his first book had had a fair success a year 
before, that was all. But Amy had a 
pleasant fortune, enough to run their little 
establishment delightfully, with now and 
then a new gown ora theater party to spare. 

To those of us who had been young and 
poor and struggling with Kelly, Amy was 
hard to bear. Joyously and complacently 
she stepped into our midst, knowing 
nothing of wet shoes and cheap meals, of 
discouragements and delays, of all the 
aches and agonies of the fight. Kelly 
had just arrived at some little reputation 
after vears of effort; Amy, dainty, young, 
and happy, was there to share it. He 
courted her in an amused, big-brotherly 
way—Kelly, for whom every unattachea 


woman he ever met, and many who were 
not unattached, had sighed in vain!- 
and she adored his bigness and popularity 
and independence, and said frankly that 
she wanted to marry some one ‘‘who did 
things.” For a while they eclipsed us all 
in their buoyant prosperity and felicity; 
life seemed to refuse nothing to Kelly and 
Amy Crittenden. 

Where we had once separately, and with 
difficulty, paid for our fable d’héte dinners, 
they paid now. Where we had once been 
free to go off on all Sunday tramps and 
cruises, now they had prior, and far loftier, 
engagements. Amy could afford delicious 
negligées, and smocks, and childish velvet 
dresses with wide collars. The spotlight 
of admiration and jealousy singled them 
out wherever they went. 

This for the first four years, perhaps, or 
five years. Then, without any visible 
change, life somehow became less thrilling 
for them. Kelly’s serials made him more 
money and less reputation. Others in 
our group began to rise. Charlotte Tate 
sold the patent of her absurd doll tor 
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Munro sauntered away from the breakfast table under the grapevines; sauntered as far as the dry, old fence 


talking, talking. 


twenty thousand dollars, and Carter 
Mackary’s oil portraits became the fash- 
ionable thing. Dolly Matson, whose 
husband’s sketches had long kept the 
family pot comfortably boiling, suddenly 
burst into the artistic arena herself and 
became a sort of rage—red-headed, square, 
little Dolly, with her four children. 

It was not that Kelly and Amy were 
less successful, but that every one else 
seemed to be keeping abreast. Everybody 
went to dress rehearsals and first-nights 
now. Somebody’s casual short story 
made a marvelous moving-picture; some- 
body else developed a genius for portrait 
photography. We all liked Kelly just as 
much as ever—liked Amy, too—but their 
new house and their new cars and their 
flying trips to England and to Bermuda 
did not seem the miracle they had seemed 
in the beginning. 

More and more it became the fashion to 
€scape success; to go up to the Billings 
farm in Connecticut and manage for our- 
selves in the big farmhouse that was guilt- 


lace c ° & 
tess Of electric light and bathrooms and 


service of any sort; and while Kelly fitted 
into this delightfully, as he had always 
done, it became increasingly apparent that 
Amy could not. She was a woman of 
sma!l caliber really, made for dimples and 
compliments and small prettinesses of 
every sort. She liked to study French 
with a giggling class of other “girls,” and 
have her little hands manicured. Amy 
had always taken it for granted that every 
sane person who could afford it liked 
capped and aproned maids, and finger- 
bowls, and calling cards, and she retained 
a sort of eternal, innocent triumph that 
she and Kelly might have these things, 
and have the right persons to teas and 
dinner parties, and be asked to the right 
houses. 

When it became obvious even to her 
happy little egotism that something was 
wrong—and this was long after the rest 
of us saw it—she collapsed like a little 
pink balloon. She could see, if she could 
not understand, that Kelly was happier 
by Sam Billings’ smoked, old, colonial fire- 
place, in dirty corduroys and a loose shirt, 


The look in Kelly’s eyes as he watched her lips was completely illuminating to us all 


discussing socialism and war and economics 
and history, than he ever had been in his 
superb evening dress, even in Buckingham 
Palace. 

This was when they had been married 
about seven years, and for a year or two 
Amy tried gallantly to stem the tide. She 
told us all how simple the great people were 
—Kipling and Wells and Barrie, for in- 
stance, and the Brevoorts and the Vander- 
velts. They were just darling, said Amy, 
with her bright, little, eager laugh; no 
airs about them at all. As for Marian 
Brening and her husband—who had a hun- 
dred million between them—they were 
just like a couple of kids, weren’t they, 
Kelly? They were doing the big Avenue 
mansion over, and they were just like 
a couple of kids about it. 

The conversation was not materially 
helped by this sort of thing. One could 
only say, ‘“‘Isn’t that nice!” and return to 
Kelly’s or Sam’s latest outrageous assertion 
regarding marriage. 

“Oh, Sam,” one might say, ‘‘you’d 
have no home life at all! Trial marriages 
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for mere girls and boys, and no vows or 
laws whatever!” 

Amy would listen attentively, her small 
face—not so fresh now as it had been; it 
wasn’t the lasting type—almost anxiously 
scornful. ‘You can’t change things by 
just talking!” she would say, daintily 
impatient. And then, “Kelly, tell them 
what fun we had at the Rogers’, dressing 
up. Oh, my dear, such laces and bro- 
cades and jewelry, all laid out by the maids, 
solemnly, on our beds. Imagine the fun!” 

‘““You’d have a darn sight fairer institu- 
tion in marriage than you have now,” 
Kelly would say heavily to Sam, ignoring 


her. 


ND little Amy would look discontent- 

edly down at her exquisite, little finger- 
nails, and scowl like a cross fairy as she 
meditated the straggling breakfast we had 
recently enjoyed in the grape-arbor, and 
the colossal labors involved in, preparing 
ducks and peas and jelly, and my biscuits, 
and Etelka’s onfon soup, and Sam’s apple- 
pie for the meal to come. 

She always came with Kelly; she always 
did her share—we made it a clean share 
of wiping and dusting—and she always 
laid her tame, little, lifeless comments 
upon the conversation like sticky, littic 
finger-prints upon sparkling glass. If 
Sam and his wife—Etelka was a Russian— 
were in a somewhat revolutionary mood, 
Amy had pleasant little instances to cite 
of the charities of this multimillionaire or 
that. If labor was the topic, Amy’s rich 
aunt had had one cook for twenty-seven 
years, and Julia thought more of Amy’s 
aunt than of her own family. 

The flatness with which these contribu- 
tions fell upon our seething talk is in- 
describable. For Kelly’s sake—yes, and 
for Amy’s, too—somebody always had to 
stop wrangling long enough to comment 
upon them politely: 

“Ves, I know,” Dolly or Charlotte or 
Jane would say kindly. ‘“That’s quite 
wonderful—their not being spoiled!” 

But when this had gone on for months 
and months, if our patience with Amy was 
not exhausted, Kelly’s suddenly was. He 
became polite to his own wife, a horrible 
sign. He, who had been brusk and casual 
and enthusiastic and erratic, was now 
considerate and gentle and logical with 
Amy. 

And then in the ninth vear of their 
marriage the whole tragedy was precipi- 
tated by Mrs. Munro. It would have 
been a tragedy anyway, but her coming into 
our group made it come sooner. She was 
the simple wife of a college professor, 
English-born of American parents, quite 
as old as Kelly, the mother of an eighteen- 
vear-old daughter and a delicate son of ten, 
whom sheadored. At forty she was alean, 
quiet-eyed, quiet-voiced woman, beautifully 
brown as to skin, beautifully blue of eye; 
eager first that littie Don should grow strong 
and well in the Connecticut mountains, 
and secondarily charmed to be drawn 
instantly into our appreciative midst. 

She was one of those rare women who 
add indescribable qualities of joy, interest, 
drama, and vivacity to the simplest con- 
versation. It was impossible to get supper 
dishes washed when she was withus. Every- 
thing was thrilling, every one was inspired, 
every one was watching the exquisitely- 
modeled, lean, brown face and the lips 
that smiled so rarely and so wonderfully. 


ry. % ry. ° 
Fhe Real Thing 

Ten days after they met, came the inci- 
dent of the picnic, when she and Kelly 
Crittenden sat on one small strip of slant- 
ing bank from the one o’clock luncheon 
until five o’clock. Those were the simple 
facts. The rest of us climbed a mountain, 
packed a hamper, superintended the ex- 
cited wading of the Matson children and 
the Mackary girls and littie Don Munro, 
and finally interrupted the two on the 
bank. 

They were murmuring on quietly, Kelly 
shying scraps at the stream, Mrs. Munro 
beautifully motionless. Kelly’s hand was 
sunk deep in the August grass, and one of 
her hands lay where !t must have touched 
his. They started up when we told them 
the time, not in the least distressed or em- 
barrassed, seeming rather to be bewildered 
and curiously illumined. 

And supper, that night, in the grape- 
arbor was like something conducted in a 
ripple of blue electricity. Neither Kelly 
nor Mrs. Munro talked much, but every 
word they said quivered and sang in the 
velvet summer night like the music of 
a touched violin string. When her slightly 
husky voice interpolated with its quiet 
monosyllables, we were still, and the 
look in Kelly Crittenden’s eyes, as he 
watched her lips, was completely illumi- 
nating to us all. 

There was no talk about it, no discussing 
as to whether Kellv were attracted, or 
whether she was flirting. This was, as 
Kelly himself said, ‘‘the real thing.” It 
simply was; full-blown, the passion be- 
tween a magnificent man and a woman 
glorious in her prime. They were lovers 
trom the hour of that talk on the bank; 
lovers none the less because if he had not 
been dumb she must have been deaf to any 
word of passion. 


N the morning after the picnic Kelly 
and Mrs. Munro sauntered away from 
the breakfast table under the grapevines, 
sauntered as far as the drv, old fence of the 
long, empty stable-vard, and leaned there, 
talking, talking. When they came back to 
lunch, they were still murmuring, as Mrs 
Munro mixed a salad, and Kelly took cold 
corned beef from an amateur press of 
plates and flatirons. 

The conversation was general at lunch- 
con, and they seemed to enjoy that. too; 
even our commonplaces had become gilded 
when they shared them. Behind Kelly’s 
words—and he was brilliant, that day— 
hung a sort of visible ecstasy. Life was 
at the flood, and no tiny second of it 
could be spared trom his deliberate and 
splendid savoring. His eyes, when he 
looked at Amy, and Streeter, and Char- 
lotte, and Carter, and Sam, and Etelka 
and me, were merely radiantly dazed, but 
when he turned them on Mrs. Munro, 
there was all homage and glory and amaze- 
ment in their depths. 

She sat across the narrow, bare table, 
turned a trifle sidewise toward him; 
slender, cool, self-possessed, enchanted 
herself by this breath-taking enchantment, 
the cadences of her voice newly delicious, 
almost with something reluctant in their 
note of joy. She wore a transparent, 
worn, old black lace—the day was burning 
hot—with black frills at her beautiful 
throat. She had a pair of curious enamel 
ear-rings in her ears, and her dark hair 
was plainly, almost severely, banded. 
The effect was cool, chaste, finished, 


pleasantly simple; it even touched a chord 
of poverty. 

Amy had gone up-stairs before lunch 
and changed her morning frock—an 
unheard-of formality at the farm—for a 
wonderful little confection of white and 
apricot lawn; apricot stockings disappeared 
into her white shoes. Her hat was apricot, 
too, with big, velvety nasturtiuras. She 
looked her best. 

But it was no use. Kelly did not see 
her—he never saw her, in that sense. 
again. And before that long, hot summer 
day died, we had begun to feel for Amy 
a pity we had never known; not since the 
triumphant hour nine years before, when 
Amy West, young, beautiful, powerful, 
and rich, had carried Kelly away from 
our makeshifts and struggles and priva- 
tions. Etelka said to me that evening 
that it was a tragedy that there had never 
been a child in the Crittenden house, and 
Dolly, in her sudden wifely turning to 
George Matson’s homely, quiet faithful- 
ness and adoration, showed more than she 
could ever say of the instant effect of the 
situation upon her practical little soul. 

This particular week at the farm was 
memorable to us all. It stood out in a 
lifetime of happy, careless weeks, because 
every second of it was fraught with im- 
mortal fire. What it meant to Kellv and 
Mrs. Munro one may only surmise; they 
were visibly transported to some other 
world, one of those near worlds of strange 
light and beauty that interpenetrate the 
tangible and material elements of this 
familiar life, yet are not of it. 

Kelly began to talk of his big book 
again, that contemplated work of his for 
which we had been looking for some seven 
or eight years. He did not want to go 
back to the city; he wanted to remain 
here forever, in the waning, still, burning 
glery of the summer, wandering through 
silent woods or dry ranks of golden-rod, 
listening to the het flutter of big rain- 
drops on dusty apple-trees, watching the 
moon come up enormous and red, at the 
edge of the pasture. He wanted above 
all te see the dark, smooth head coming 
through the shabby colonial doorway in 
the morning sunlight, to hear the rich 
voice in casual greeting, to watch the 
slender, brown hands among the blue cups 
and saucers. 

Amy was helpless, as the Amys always 
are under the circumstances. Her world 
had fallen in ashes about her; she was 
dead, and she could not die. For a few 
painful days she dressed, laughed, aired 
her innocent little boasts and her long- 
adequate advantages, in vain. She had 
a frank thirtieth birthday, and she asked 
Mrs. Munre if Kelly did not look less 
than his ten years older than she. She 
kissed Deborah Mackary, three years old, 
in an unusual burst of affection, and asked 
her if she would some day like a little 
cousin named West Crittenden. 

But it was too late. Kelly neither saw 
her nor heard her. She had lost him. 


eX September Mrs. Munro’s beautiful, 


eighteen-year-old daughter came (6 
spend a week with us, and to take her 
mother and brother home to the south. 
Kelly, the notorious beauty-lover. id 
not seem to see Rosemary Munro’s golcen 
eves and golden hair, but the agony of love 
in his eves when the girl turned to the 
brown, adoring, silent woman beside her, 
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MY was charming with the children, the little boys were delightful in their dark rompers, and the baby 


captured the household as babies always do. Amy would not part with any one of the three for 
more than a few hours at a time. She was an absorbed mother and actually approached a shadowy 


sort of happiness on those long, hot, silent days when we spent all the daylight hours with the children 





14 
and eagerly consulted with and confided 
in, and lavished her voung love and devo- 
tion upon “mother,” was almost painful 
to see: Mrs. Munro loved her mother- 
hood; it was easily seen that this girl was 
half her life. Rosemary was everything 
that years of tenderness and training and 
teaching may make of a clever, responsive, 
and sensitive girl. She saw in a flash that 
her mother was in her element here, and she 
loved us all for appreciating and admiring 
her saint. How quickly she realized that 
Kelly’s was a special place and a special 
devotion, it would be hard to say. There 
was an astonishing frankness about Rose- 
mary that makes one sure that she spoke 
of it as soon as she noticed it, on the second 
or third day. 

We were down at the shallow, pebbled 
stream; Rosemary and her mother and 
I on the rocks, half-a-dozen children 
wading. Kelly had just left us to walk 
with Amy, at her request, to the post- 
office. 

“He’s wonderful, isn’t he, 
said Rosemary, of Kelly. 

Her mother had been following with 
luminous eyes the retreat of Kelly’s 
tweeds. Now she withdrew her look and 
turned her smile upon her daughter. 

‘Mr. Crittenden? Yes,” she said simply. 

‘*And do you like him best of them all, 
mother?” Rosemary pursued enthusiasti- 
cally. “Except Mrs. Mackarv,” she added, 
with a laughing look at me. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Munro deliber- 
ately and thoughtfully, “I think I do.” 

“Mother,” the girl exclaimed animat- 
edly, “I think he’s crazy about you! 

“T hope he likes me!” Mrs. Munro 
tried to keep her tone quiet. but there 
was a sudden effect of suffocation in her 
voice. 

Rosemary looked knowingly from one 
to another of us. “But what good will 
it do?”’ she said amusedly and cheerfully. 
‘*There’s father.” 

“You little goose!” The mother’s 
voice was loving and half-reproving now. 
She cast me an indulgent look. ‘“‘Aren’t 
they vandals?” she seemed to ask me, 
smiling. ‘‘ These infants—meddling in our 
lives!” 

‘Father is twenty-one 
mother,’ Rosemary told me 
ent irrelevance. But I 
think that even she knew 
that it was not irrelevant. 

We were all carelessly 
talkative then, until Kelly 
and Amy came back. 

And when they 
back, the strange light 
came back, too, to Mrs. 
Munro’s eyes, and irresis- 
tibly—with a sort of ter- 
rible steadiness—the two 
moved toward each other. 
Kelly shifted on the grass 
at her feet, Mrs. Munro 
altered her attitude almost 
imperceptibly, and lo— 
they were shut off again 
as usual, in their own 
world of murmuring and 
of quiet glances. 

Amy had had no letters 

it may be said that long 
ago the Vandervelts and 
the Brenings had forgotten 
the Crittendens and had 
after new gods; afte? 
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Sometimes strange, 


Sometimes on lonely nights I hear you coming 
Your step is like a bell upon the stair 

I feel your kisses 
I know your quiet hands 


The Real Thing 


English officers and Belgian countesses, 
and the new dancers and singers—and 
she was just able to fight tears. She 
sat talking superficially to Rosemary and 
me, rousing into life only as we were all 
starting homeward, when Rosemary said 
that they were going home on Thursday; 
this was Monday. 

“Oh,” said Amy then, lightly, “I don’t 
know what my poor husband will do with- 
out your mother to inspire him! I don’t 
know when Mr. Crittenden has liked any 
one so well!”’ 

“Tt’s going to be such fun to say that we 
met the author, isn’t it, mother?” Rose- 
mary exclaimed youthfully. 

Amy liked this speech, and as Kelly red- 
dened, she said: . 

“Oh, that’s part of his life, poor boy. 
Every one wants to meet him!” 

Kelly could not be still. He said slowly: 
‘To meet your mother, Rosemary, is 
one of the most wonderful things that 
can ever happen to anybody! Perhaps 
you don’t know that she is the most 
miraculous person in the world, and 
that I am only a writer of commonplace 
stories?” 

Rosemary hugged her mother, and said 
that indeed she did know it, and Amy said, 
‘Oh, listen to this!’’ with a wretched, little, 
tittering laugh. 

Poor Amy’s heart was bursting, and the 
rest of the afternoon, when the various 
wayfarers returned, and the pleasant sun- 
set and dinner-hour began to arrive to- 
gether, was frightful to her. She bore 
the next day, and the next, in a sort of 
suppressed quiver of excitement and 
jealousy and breathless watching; at this 
minute wanting Kelly to realize that she 
saw and understood everything, and at the 
next assuming utter ignorance and _ in- 
nocence. Mrs. Munro, had she been as 
ugly-natured as she was sweet and. fine, 
could have wished nothing more cruel to 
Amy than the contrast between them. 

She was distressed, too, but with such 
dignity and poise. She was suffering, too, 
but her voice was quiet, and her words more 
genuine—deeper-toned—than ever. Her 
beautiful, loyal, little daughter was close 
beside her in body and spirit, and the 
browner and sturdier Don was more than 
ordinarily loving with his beloved mother. 
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Martha Banning Thomas 


Sometimes great, beating wings curve down and catch me, 
Dark pinions winnow softly through the night; 
I ride on shoulders of a swift emotion 
That soars to an unutterable height. 


y 


sweep across my fingers 
are on my hair 


quiet arms reach out and take me 
As strong tides take a tired ship to sea, 

\ ship grown weary waiting in the harbor, 
That moans to slip her moorings and go free. 


When all the children, even Rose ‘mary, 
were in bed, Amy burst forth. The hot 
day had ended with a heavy storm, the 
farm was cold and whipped with Noisy 
winds; summer seemed to have vanished 
from the earth forever. We had a wood 
fire; Carter was at the old square piano; 
seven of us were watching the bright pine 
flame that was the only light in the recom. 
Some one had asked Mrs. Munro when 
she would come north again, and she had 
answered simply, 

“Next summer, I hope.” 

The words were nothing; the tone mace 
them eloquent of sorrow and parting and 
the autumn bitterness of change. 

It was obviously the moment for a bright 
interposition from some dispassionate 
listener, but, as far as I was concerned, 
the words would not come. Nobody 
spoke. We looked at her black laces in 
the firelight, and at Kelly’s motionless 
figure, and it would have been as easy to 
speak aloud to the chance crowd in a sub- 
way train, as tospeak to them. Something 
seemed to draw tight about my heart, and 
Dolly pressed my fingers conv ulsedly. 

“Tam only sorry,” said Amy, in the over- 
charged silence, with her breathless, shal- 
low laugh, “sorry for the sake of Kelly and 
Mrs. Munro, that I can’t go up in a balloon 
and never come down again!” 

Ours is not a conventional group, but 
this, in its rawness and stupidness, shocked 
us all. All, that is, except Mrs. Munro, 
and perhaps Kelly himself. Mrs. Munro 
answered it by quite frankly laying her. 
brown fingers upon his hand, as he sat 
on a« hassock at her knee, and a nerve 
twisted in my heart as I saw Kelly tighten 
his big hand about them. 

“Ves,” said her exquisite voice simply. 
“It is too bad. It is too bad that we 
humans are made as we are, and that 
what is so wonderful is—so costly.” 

She smiled at Kelly as she spoke, a 
significant, almost a motherly smile, quite 
as if they two were alone in the world. 
We all sat still; the amazing words cied 
on the air like the notes of a bell. 

Then Mrs. Munro spoke again. ‘But 
even if you were not here, Amy,” she 
said pleasantly, ‘there is Professor Munro. 
So we will all have one more talk tonight, 
and the children and I will go home to- 
morrow—and then no 
more.” 

As a scene, as a revela- 
tion of human power and 
passion, of acknowledged 
love and longing, it dis- 
tanced anything I had ever 
known in life. 

Even Amy 
less for a few seconds, 
then she said airily, 
“Don’t mind me!” 

“Tsn’t it very strange, 
the way it’s all arranged?” 
Mrs. Munro said quietly, 
after a silence in which 
one did not know whether 
to feel most sorry oF 
most ashamed of Amy. 
“Tt has all been so won- 
derful,” she added. “I 
can’t quite see how I am 
to go—how I am to leave 
you all! Friendship 1s 
so delicious, espe ially 
when one isn’t young. 
(Continued on page 134) 
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Be Seedy rile are 


Let us drag up alongside one of our homes some of this war paraphernalia bought with the 
taxes we have paid. You could buy fifty of your $6,000 houses with the cost of this one gun 


Weighing Armament i” God’s Scales 


William G 


VERY producing man, woman and 
child in the United States next 
vear will spend over ten cents a 

: day to run the Army and the 
Navy and prepare for future wars. If 
many people are out of work, this daily 
cost may go to fifteen cents a day. 

[ am writing this statement with the 
Atlantic fleet under my gaze. I have 
only to raise my eyes from the paper to 
see the Hudson River seemingly almost 


Tlliustration by 
ee oF rf wad 


dammed with battleships and destroyers. 
It is a terrible sight. It cries out that 
armaments and preparedness are eating 
holes in the American home. 

The men and women and children of 
the United States who work for wages 


Shepherd 


and salaries which go into the upkeep of 
American homes, number about 3c,000,- 
ooo. They have a bill of over one billion 
dollars to pay next year. It will come 
out of them in the form of taxes. So 
much for next year. But—until the 
United States finds some way of disarming 
and getting other nations to disarm, this 
payment of a quarter or half-dollar that we 
make daily for war will never grow less. 
The ghastly fact is that it will grow larger. 
15 





16 Weighing Armament in God’s Scales 


While fathers and mothers in the sacred 
centers of their homes, in the worried 
hours of the night when the problem of 
living seems almost unsolvable, pray, 
“Give us this day our daily bread,” 
the god of War is muttering to them, 
“Give me five or ten of those loaves when 
you get them!” 

We average American men and women 
do not realize how much of our national 
annual production goes into armament 
and preparedness. It isn’t until we begin 
to count armament and its costs in terms 
of things that we know—like household 
expenses of shoes or meat or groceries, 
of school books or clothing, or schoo! and 
college expenses, that we can begin to 
understand what armament and _pre- 
paredness mean. Statesmen talk in terms 
of a billion dollars. What is a billion 
dollars? You and I don’t know; the 
statesmen, from their little country towns 
or their big home cities, don’t know. 
They’re as unmathematical as we are. 
Billions of dollars can’t be counted. They 
can only be weighed. And the only scales 
in God’s world that can tell the true weight 
of a billion dollars, to the last, bloody, 
sweat-covered gram, are scales that God 
made Himself; they are the backs of men 
and women. 


O let us consider this billion-dollar debt 

in terms that we can understand. 
This billion dollars will go, in part, for 
future wars, but wars not very far off 
in the future, because things built for 
war rot and grow old and out of fashion 
very quickly. When we spend it, we 
won’t be buving anything thet will last 
very long. A good fur wrap that lasts 


ten years is likely to outlive some of the 

big ships that are being built even now. 
The streets of New York, this October 

Sunday, like the streets of scores of other 


American cities, are filled with fathers 
and mothers who are hunting for homes 
to suit their growing families or to accom- 
modate their dwindling purses. It is mov- 
ing-time in the United States, and there 
are not enough apartments and houses to 
go around. I look up from this paper on 
which I am writing and see, in the river, 
thirty destroyers of the American Navy. 
Each of them is a jewel of a boat—built 
like a watch, fast as the Pioneer Limited 
or the Lark or the Golden State Express. 
Each has cost us at least $2,00¢,000. 
With the money spent on each one of 
these little fellows—and they look like 
babies compared with the great fighting 
ships that I see farther down the stream 
—you could build two apartment houses, 
containing apartments for fifty families. 
Each splendid, little, needle-like boat costs 
one hundred homes; these thirty little 
fellows, standing up so jauntily in the 
Hudson tide, represent, in value, ‘three 
thousand homes, for which these fathers 
and mothers in the streets of this and 
other cities are searching, this Sunday 
afternoon. And the cost of one of these 
little destroyers is only one-tenth of 
the cost of the big boats that I see as 
I look down river toward the Statue of 
Liberty. 

Here’s where you’re staggered—when 
you put one of these giants on the balance, 
and put in the other side of the scale 
weights that really count; things that 
you and I can understand; things that 
we need, and that our children need, 


and that Americans must have, if they 
are to go on being Americans. 

Do you know that there are only five 
universities in the United States with 
endowments as large as the cost of only 
one of these $22,000,coo battleships? It’s 
true. John D. Rockefeller’s mightily- 
endowed Chicago university, his pet insti- 
tution, has $30,e00,000; Columbia has 
$35,000,000; Harvard, which has drawn 
on the wealth of the richest alumni in 
the world, leads with $43,000,00o—less 
than the cost of two of these battleships; 
Stanford University, into which has been 
poured the loving wealth of proud Cali- 
fornians. has about $25,000,c00; and old 
Yale, in all her long life, has gathered an 
endowment of only $24,0co,ooo—enough 
to build an old-time battleship, but not 
one of the new ones. 

There are only 59 colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States that have 
endowments of one million dollars or 
over. What would happen to the United 
States if, for the next five years, we put 
even one-half of our billion-dollars-a- 
vear bill into education? 

The cost of all education in the United 
State in 1918 was $754,500,000. Our 
billion dollars for war would take care 
of that sum easily. But it would do more. 
There are about 28,000,000 children in 
the United States of school age—from 
five to eighteen years. The United States 
Commissioner of Education says that 
one-fourth of these are not attending 
school. Listen: Eighteen thousand, three 
hundred country schools were closed in 
1920, for lack of teachers who could not 
live on the wages offered, which averaged 
$479. Ten million dollars would reopen 
all these schools and keep them open. 
The new battleships we are building will 
each cost three times ten million dollars. 

It costs about $25 a year to teach a 
child in a rural school. If the six million 
children in the United States who are 
not attending school are in the rural 
districts, you could pay their way next 
year with the cost of about six of the new 
battleships. The cost to teach a child 
for one year in a city school is about $40; 
if these school-less children are in the 
cities, you could throw in ten destroyers 
with half a score battleships, and give 
schooling to all of the six million. And 
even at that we would only be nibbling at 
our one-billion-dollar war bill. 


SPLENDID, six-room “community” 
44 school for fifty pupils costs $12,000 
these days. Such a school takes the place 
of the tiny, inefficient country school. 
These big battleships are armed with six- 
teen-inch, guns, which, when they are fully 
mounted, cost about $240,000 each. There 
will be from twelve to sixteen of these big 
guns on each battleship. Consider: The 
cost of one of these guns is the cost of 
twenty community school-houses. With 
the money put into the guns of one bat- 
tleshin alone you could dot any growing 
western state with three hundred and 
fwenty community school-houses. With 
the cost of five of the guns you could 
endow a university in that state in the 
sum of $1,200,000, and make it the six- 
tieth million-dollar-endowed university in 
the land. 
With our billion dollars a year we could, 
within three vears, establish an educa- 
tional system in the United States, from 


community school to university, that 
would wipe out all illiteracy forever, and 
begin to make the United States a nation 
of thoroughly educated men and women. 

But let us throw into the scales some 
other things that come as near to our 
hearts as the education of our children. 
There are about 22,000,000 families jpn 
the United States. One-fourth of them. 
about, live in unmortgaged homes. Three 
and a third million live in mortgaged 
homes. The average mortgage is one 
thousand dollars in village and city. 
The rest, more than one-half, pay rent. 
The average ‘‘good home” costs six 
thousand dollars. The three and a third 
billion dollars on home mortgages in the 
United States, an enormous sum when 
laid on the backs of householders, js 
only three times as great as a one-year 
war bill. 


UT let us drag up elongside one of our 

homes some of this war paraphernalia, 
This $300,000, fully-mounted land gun:. 
looms over the house and rears its tip ~ 
almost twice as high as the top gables. 
You could buy fifty of your $6,000 houses 
with the cost of this one gun. These men 
with the gun are going to fire a few shots. 
Have you got your winter supply of coal 
in the cellar—ten tons, say, at $14 a ton? 
Well, in three shots, the artillervmen are 
going to fire off one ton of material that 
is worth considerably more than your~ 
coal. They will put 720 pounds of: 
smokeless powder in the big gun for each 
shot. It costs 53 cents a pound. That: 
makes $381 per shot—just for powder;” 
that’s considerably more than your winter 
coal bill. But into the gun goes a shell. 
It cost Sgoo.’ What with other doo-dads, ” 
including the cost of the powder bag and~ 
the fuse, this one shot is going to cost 
about $1,300. There goes husband’s in- 
come tax six times over! In other words, 
six good-salaried men in your neighbor- 
hood had to draw over $200 apiece from 
the bank for income tax, just to pay for 
this one shot. In one shot they’ve fired 
away the cost of the family automobile; 
or the meat and grocery bill, in your 
exclusive community, for six months; or 
the doctor’s and hospital’s cost for the 
last baby. They’ve fired away daughter’s 
tuition for a year, or son’s either, for 
that matter. 

And now they’re shooting again. The 
big gun that costs as much as fifty good 
houses lets loose once more. Two thou- 
sand, six hundred dollars gone in two 
minutcs! There goes the whole family 
bank account! It shoots a third time. 
It has spent almost $4,000 by now. This 
is mounting up. It’s half of husband’s 
salary for a year. And the fourth time 
it shoots you begin to understand what 
shooting costs. All the men who live 
in the fifty houses in your community— 
which could have been erected at the 
cost of this one gun—stinted themselves 
and their families to collect $200 apiece 
for income tax last year. There was a 
mighty pulling and hauling in half a 
hundred families to get that money and 
put it into Uncle Sam’s hands. And yet 
these artillerymen have shot more than 
half of it away in four shots! 

While this gun is at work in the neigh- 
borhood, let’s turn our attention to othet 
neighborhoods—less well-to-do than ours. 
Experts have (Continued on page 173) 
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God had given the Man and Woman no time to pack. He had marched them 
beyond the walls and locked the golden gates of Eden against them forever 


Christmas 


HIS is the story the robins tell 
as they huddle beneath the holly 
on the Eve of Christmas. They 

_ have told it every Christmas 
Eve since the world started. They com- 
menced telling it long before Christ was 
born, for their memory goes further back 
than men’s. The Christmas which they 
celebrate began just outside of Eden, 
within sight of its gold-locked doors. 


Outside 


By Coningsby Dawson 


Petattinangs tf 
Eugene Francis Savage 


The robins have only two stories: one 
for Christmas and one for Easter. Their 
Easter story is quite different. It has to 
do with how they got the splash of red 
upon théir breasts. It was when God's 
son was hanging on the Cross. They 


of Eden 


wanted to do something to spare him. 
They were too weak to pull out the nails 
from his feet and hands, so they tore their 
little breasts in plucking the thorns one 
by one from the crown that had been set 
upon his forehead. Since then God has 
allowed their breasts to remain red as a 
remembrance of His gratitude. 

But their Christmas story happened 
long before, when they weren’t robin red- 





breasts, but only robins. 
It is a merry, tender 
sort of story. They 
twitter it in a chuck- 
ling fashion to their 
children. If you prefer 
to hear it first-hand, 
creep out to the near- 
est holly bush on almost 
any Christmas Eve 
when snow has made 
the night all pale and 
shadowy. If the robins 
have chosen your holly 
bush as their rendez- 
vous and you under- 
stand their language, 
you won’t need to read 
what I have written. 
Like all true stories, it 
is much better told 
than read. It’s the 
story of the first laugh 
that was ever heard in 
earth or heaven. To 
be enjoyed properly, it 
needs the chuckling 
twitter of the grown-up 
robins and the squeaky 
interruptions of 
the baby birds asking 
questions. When they 
get terrifically excited, 
they jig up and -down 
on the holly branches, 
and the frozen snow 
falls with a brittle clat- 
ter. Then the mother 
and father birds say, 
“Hush!” quite sud- 
denly. No one speaks 
for a full five seconds. 
They huddie closer, lis- 
tening and holding their 
breath. That’s how the 
story ought to be heard, 
after nightfall on 
Christmas Eve, when 
behind darkened win- 
dows little boys and 
girls have gone to bed 
early, having hung up 
their very biggest 
stockings. Of course I 
can’t tell it that way 
on paper, but I’ll do my best to repeat the 
precise words in which the robins tell it. 


II 


[™ was very long ago, at the beginning 


of all wonders. Sun, moon, and stars 
were new; they wandered about in the 
clouds uncert xinly, calling to one another 
like ships in a fog. It was the same on 
earth; neither trees, nor rivers, nor animals 
were quite sure why they had been created 
or what was expected of them. They 
were terribly afraid of doing wrong, and 
they had good reason, for the Man and 
Woman had done wrong and had been 
locked out of Eden. 

That had happened in April, when the 
world was three months old. Up to that 
time everything had gone very well. No 
one had known what fear was. Noone had 
guessed that anything existed outside the 


The man yawned. “I am still tired. Fetch the horse that he may carry 
Clutching him by the mane, the man bestrode him. Off they started at 


walls of Eden or that there was such a thing 
as wrong-doing. Animals, trees, and rivers 
had lived together with the Man and 
Woman in the high-walled garden as a 
happy family. If they had wanted to 
know anything, they had asked the Man; 
he had always given them answers, even 
though he had had to invent them. They 
had never dreamed of doubting him—not 
even the Woman. The reason for this 
had been God. 

Every afternoon God had come stepping 
down the sky to walk with the Man through 
the sun-spangled shadows of the grassy 
paths. They had heard the kindly rumble 
of His voice like distant thunder, and the 
little tones of the Man as he asked his 
questions. At six o’clock regularly God 
had shaken hands with the Man and 
climbed leisurely back up the sky-blue 
stairs that led to Heaven. Because of 
this the Man had gained a reputation 


among the animals for being wise. They 
had thought of him as God’s friend. He 
had given orders to everybody—even to 
the Woman—and every one had been 
proud to obey him. 

It was in April that the great change 
had occurred. There had been all kinds of 
rumors. The first that had been suspected 
had been when God had failed to come for 
His customary walk; the next had been 
when He had arrived with His face hidden 
in anger. The trees of Eden had bent and 
clashed as if a strong wind were blowing. 
Everything living, that was not rooted, 
had run away tohide. Nevertheless, when 
God had called to the Man, they had tip- 
toed nearer to listen. The trouble had 
seemed to be about some fruit. God had 
told the Man that he must not pluck it; 
he had not only plucked it, but had eaten 
ofit. Sohadthe Woman. It had seemed 
a small matter to make such a fuss about. 
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The horse came galloping up obediently. 


a sharp trot, with the animals shouting and following behind them 


They had supposed that God’s anger would 
soon blow over and that everything would 
be again as friendly as before. 

_ And so everything might have been had 
it not been forthe Man. Instead of saying 
he was sorry, he had started to argue and 
blame the Woman. At that God had 
refused to speak with him longer. He had 
ordered the Man and Woman and all the 
animals to leave Eden immediately. He 
had given them no time to pack. Lining 
them up like soldiers, He had numbered 
them to make certain that none were miss- 
ing, and then, with the Man and Woman 
leading, had marched them beyond the 
walls and locked the golden gates of Eden 
against them forever. 

Since then all had been privation and 
confusion. The animals, from regarding 
the Man as their lord, had grown to despise 
him. They had blamed him for their mis- 
fortunes. They had told him that it was 


his fault that they had lost their happiness 
and that God walked the earth no more. 
The Woman had told him so most par- 
ticularly. Of all the created world only the 
dog and the robin had remained faithful 
to him. The dog slept across his feet at 
night to keep them warm, and the robin 
sang to him each dawn that he should not 
lose courage. 


ll 


HROUGH the world’s first summer 
things had not been so bad, though 

of course the wilderness that grew outside 
of Eden was not so comfortable as the 
garden they had lost. In the garden no 
one had needed to work: food had grown 
on the trees to one’s hand, and because it 
was so sheltered, the weather had been al- 
ways pleasant. It hadn’t been necessary 
to wear clothing; it hadn’t been necessary 


to build houses, for it 
never rained. Birds 
hadn’t troubled to 
make nests, nor rabbits 
to dig warrens. Every- 
body had felt perfectly 
safe to sleep out-of- 
doors, wherever he hap- 
pened to find himself, 
without a thought of 
protection. 

Here in the wilder- 
ness it was different. 
There were no paths. 
The jungle grew up tall 
and threatening. 
Thorns leaned out to 
tear one’s flesh. If it 
hadn’t been for the 
elephant uprooting 
trees in his fits of tem- 
per: no one would have 

een able to travel any- 
where. One by one the 
animals slunk away 
and began to lead their 
own lives indepen- 
dently, making lairs for 
themselves. Every 
day that went by they 
avoided the Man and 
Woman more and more. 
At first they used to 
peep out of the thicket 
to jeer at their help- 
lessness; soon they 
learned to disregard 
them as if they were 
not there. From having 
believed himself to be 
the wisest of living 
creatures the Man dis- 
covered himself to be 
the most incompetent. 
Often and often he 
would creep to the 
golden, locked gates 
and peer between the 
bars, hoping to see God 
walking there as for- 
merly. But God walked 
no more. As He had 
climbed back into 
Heaven, He had de- 
stroyed the sky-blue 
stairs behind Him. There was no way in 
which the Man could reach Him to ask 
His advice or pardon. 

But it was the Woman who caused the 
Man most unhappiness. It wasn’t that 
she despised and blamed him. He'd 
grown used to that since leaving Eden. 
Everybody, except the dog and robin, 
despised and blamed him. The Woman 
caused him unhappiness because she was 
unwell—really unwell; not just an upset 
stomach or a headache. In Eden she had 
always been so strong and beautiful, like 
sunlight leaping on the smooth, green 
lawns-——so white and pink and darting. 
Her long, golden hair had swayed about her 
like a flame; her white arms had parted it 
as though she were a swimmer. Her eyes 
had been shy and merry from dawn to 
dusk. She had been a darling; never 4 
cross word had she spoken. The furry 
creatures of the woods had beeu her 
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‘THERE, seated in the entrance to the cave, the Man saw the Woman, but not the W 
as he had left her. She was completely restored. Her eyes were 

She was smiling gently and brooding above something which nestled 

robin was perched on her shoulder, fluttering his wings and singing 








playmates, and the birds- had perched 
upon her shoulders to sing their finest songs. 

Now she was wan and thin as a withered 
branch. Like the elephant uprooting 
trees, she often lost her temper. Some- 
times she was sorry for her crossness; 
more often she wasn’t. When the Man 
offered her things to eat, no matter what 
trouble he’d taken to get them, she’d say she 
wasn’t hungry. And yet he loved her none 
the less for her perverseness. He was so 
afraid. He couldn’t have told you of what 
he was afraid, for nobody had had time to 
die in the world as yet. He was filled 
with dread lest, like God, she might vanish 
and walk the earth no more. So he cudg- 
eled his brains to find things to cure her. 
He invented wrong remedies, just as in 
Eden he had invented wrong answers to 
the animals’ questions. He was never 
certain whether they would do her good or 
harm, but he always assured her gravely 
that if she’d only try them, she’d feel 
instantly better. She never did; on the 
contrary, she felt worse and worse. Per- 
haps the wilderness was the cause. Per- 
haps it was the forbidden fruit she had 
eaten. Perhaps it was a little of both, plus 
a touch of Eden-sickness. She had never 
known an hour’s ill-health up to the mo- 
ment when she had eaten the fruit and 
been turned out of the garden. The poor 
Man was distracted. He didn’t care what 
he did or whom he robbed, if only he might 
hear her singing again and see her once 
more smiling. 

What he did wasn’t tactful; it only made 


the dog and the robin—and 


Christmas Outside of Eden 


followed by the dog, and faded out of sight 
among the shadows. 

They found the hyena in an open space 
which the elephant had been clearing the 
day before. He was seated on his hind 
legs, gazing up at the moon with his fine, 
warm coat all bristly, scoffing and scof- 
fing. He was far too busy with his ill- 
natured merriment to hear them coming. 
In a flash the dog had him by the throat, 
holding him while the Man robbed him of 
his clothing. When they had stripped him 
of everything, even of his bushy tail, they 
let him go, and he fled naked, howling 
the alarm through the forest. By the time 
they got back to the Woman, all the under- 
brush was stirring. From every part of 
the wilderness, in twos and threes, the ani- 
mals were coming together. The night 
was alive with their glowing eyes; the 
leaves trembled with their savage mut- 
tering. 

“Be quick,” whispered the Man. 
this on.” 

She dried her tears as she felt the warmth 
of the fur. “It’s comfy,” she sobbed. 
“Tt fits exactly.”” And then, “Oh, Man, 
I’m frightened. What have you done? 
You gave me a present once before.” 

The Man was making a club out of a 
tree. As he stripped it of its branches, he 
answered boastfully. ‘“‘It was I and the 
dog; we did, it together. You were cold, 
so we took the hyena’s coat from him. 
All the animals are angry. They know 
that we shall do again what we have done 
once. They feel safe no longer. They 
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dawn, before their enemies could guess their 
purpose, they had gained the cave. By 
the time the animals had held their con- 
ference and decreed that the Man and the 
dog must be punished, they had escaped 
and were ready to defy all comers. 


IV 


ROM that moment a new and exciting 
kind of life started. Not an hour out 
of the twenty-four was free from anxiety. 
Always, whether it was day or night, the 
Man and the dog had to take turns at 
guarding theentrance. The Man gathered 
piles of stones and learned how to throw 
them unerringly. The dog trusted to his 
teeth and the fear which his bark inspired. 
The animals were furiously determined; 
they never ceased from attempting to sur- 
prise them. Quite often they would have 
succeeded, had it not been for the robin 
who, hiding in the bushes, overheard their 
strategies and flew back to the Man in 
time with warnings. 

The cave was well chosen. It was ap- 
proached by a steep and narrow path. 
Only one enemy could attack at once, so 
the defenders were always able to roll 
down boulders on him before he gained a 
footing. That was how they treated the 
lion, when he came on the first morning, 
thrashing his tail and roaring, tomake them 
prisoners. They gave a rock a big shove 
and knocked him over like a ninepin. He 
was so hurt in his feelings that he sulked in 
bed for a week; for many more weeks he 

was easily tired. Seeing that he 
was the King of Beasts and the 








brought new dangers about his 
head. It was the month of Oc- 
tober, and nights were getting 
shivery. He had scraped to- 
gether fallen leaves to make a 
bed for her and had woven a 
covering of withered grasses. In 
spite of this, from the setting of 
the sun till long after its rising, 
all through the dark hours her 
teeth chattered. She cried con 
tinually; every time she cried, 
out in the jungle the hyena 
scoffed. The Man rarely got 
any rest until full day. All 
night he was rubbing her back, 
her feet, and her hands in an 
efiort to make her warm. Asa 
consequence he slept late and 
accomplished hardly any work. 
He didn’t even have time to 
notice how all the animals were 
building houses. The Woman 
was so fretful that he never 
dared leave her for longer than | 


the animals hate him—all except 
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HERE’S THE 
STORY! 


ND now you know why we 
could not possibly wait 
another year—or even another 
month—to print it, even though 
we smashed all the rules of the 
publishing busiress by running 
two stories by the same author 
in one issue. It’s a great 
Christmas gift, isn’t it? And 
we don’t mind saying that 
we really expect thanks for it! 





President of their Conference, 
this made the animals the more 
indignant and the more deter- 
mined that the Man and the dog 
must be punished. 

The next to attempt their cap- 
ture were the elephant and the rhi- 
noceros. They boasted that they 
weren’t afraid of rocks; neverthe- 
less they came together to back up 
each other’s courage. Half-way 
up the slope they stuck. They 
were too heavy for so steep a path. 
The ground crumbled from under 
them, the dog worried them, the 
Man struck them, and away 
they went, bumping down the 
hill, rolling over and over. They 
never stopped till they reached 
the bottom, where they lay on 
their backs with their feet in 
the air, grunting and panting 
like a pair of up-turned loco- 
motives. 

I At first the Man and the dog 











<n hour. The poor thing was 

forever complaining that God 

might have made her out of .something 
better than a rib, if He was going to make 
her at all. 

It was on a colder night than usual, when 
the Woman was crying very bitterly and 
the hyena was doing more than his ordinary 
share of scoffing, that the idea occurred to 
the Men. The hyena was scoffing be- 
cause he was comfortable; he was comfort- 
able because of the heavy coat that he 
wore. The Man determined to teach him 
a lesson by taking his coat from him. It 
Was another remedy; he hoped that if he 
clothed the Woman with it, she might grow 
Strong. ‘Telling her that he wouldn’t be 
fone tor long, he padded stealthily away, 





say it must be stopped. They want to 
get back the hyena’s coat from us.” i 

‘“‘And they will, oh, my master,” the 
dog interrupted, ‘‘unless we protect our- 
selves. Through the wilderness, not many 
miles from here, a limestone ridge rises 
above the forest. In the limestone ridge 
there is a cave. If we can win our way to 
it before our enemies have come together, 
we can stand in the entrance and guard the 
Woman.” 

So the dog ran ahead, growling with such 
fierceness that everything fled from his 
path. Behind him came the Man, carrying 
the Woman very closely because he loved 
her, and trailing his tremendous club. By 


regarded the enmity they had 
aroused in the light of a huge 
joke; they got a good deal of fun out of 
fighting. But the sporting side of the 
affair ceased to appeal to them when 
they were compelled to recognize the 
seriousness of their predicament. They 
were absolutely cut off from supplies at 
a season when food was running short. 

They had to sneak out at night at the 
risk of capture to get anything to eat at all. 
They had on their hands a sick woman who 
cried not for food, but for delicacies. 
Instead of gathering strength, she grew 
steadily weaker. And then there was the 


matter of sleep; it was as scarce as food. 
They hardly snatched a wink of it. 
they weren’t on 


When 
(Continued on page 156) 
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The best riches of play come when the child enriches himself; when his satis- 
faction and pleasure come from what he creates out of ordinary materials 


The New Riches 


of Play 


Don’t buy the children’s Christmas presents until you have read this 
article by one of the greatest child specialists. 


By 


O you think I am paying too 
much attention to her toys?” 
the lavish mother of Joyce 
asked intently. 

“Ne, I think you are paying altogether 
too little attention to her toys,” I replied. 

The mother of Joyce was astounded at 
my answer; just why, I think the reader 
will understand later on, when she reaches 
the story of Joyce. But what I said to 
this eager, apprehensive mother I can 
say to almost all parents: you are paying 
too little attention to your children’s play 
and their toys. You do not appreciate 
their full potential value, for most toys 
and playthings are bought with the parents 
thinking chiefly of the pleasure the gifts 
will bring. 

That is not half their value—not if 
they are the right sort of playthings. I 
would add every bit of pleasure-giving 
value of play to children’s lives that was in 
my power. But this pleasure, and the 
opportunities afforded by toys and games 
for physical development—these are val 
ues so widely accepted that they require 
no additional words from me. But the 
other value, the new riches, of play and 
playthings is barely recognized and far 
too infrequently used. Play as a char- 
acter builder, as an assistant in education, 
as a wholesome stimulant of the child’s 
best qualities—these are the potential 
riches that Joyce’s mother had given no 
attention to and most of us have over- 
looked. And these constructive riches 
exist in play without detracting at all 
from its pleasurable qualities. 

Too many of us seem to think that any 
kind of game or toy is adequate that will 
amuse the child. We do not seek the 
plaything that will suit the child’s nature, 
that will stimulate and feed his awakening 
powers. This lack of understanding of 
toy value is found almost equally among 
parents who have but a few pennies to 
spare upon playthings and those who spend 
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thousands. And it is the child who pays. 

An extreme example of how these riches 
were missed and the child was made the suf- 
ferer, is the case of Joyce, who was nine 
when I first knew her. Her mother came 
to me and summarized her daughter de- 
spairingly : 

‘* Joyce is nervous, hysterical, disorderly, 
listless, at times has terrible outbursts 
of temper. And vet we give her every- 
thing a child’s heart should want!” 

I went out to Joyce’s home in a beautiful 
spot of Long Island. The house was 
luxuriously furnished in excellent taste: 
the grounds amid which the house stood 
were in effect a private park of close to 
ten acres. On the south side of the house 
was a stretch of terrace of exquisite, vel- 
vety green grass. On the west side of the 
house was an Italian garden aflame with 
a wealth of flowers of every variety, and 
beyond this other gardens. And_ here 
in this heaven of bliss, where every detail 
on the inside and on the outside bespoke 
thought and endless care and _ limitless 
expenditure, was Joyce—pale, helplessly 
confused, nervously exhausted and emo- 
tionally twisted, and two parents tense 
and worn with the child’s perplexities. 

After luncheon the mother showed me 
through the house: every room perfectly 
appointed in all details as to the adults’ 
need. When I came to Joyce’s room, I 
found a pink rug on the floor, a bed covered 
with lace, a closet packed full of clothes, 
and a bureau filled with countless under- 
garments. 

“And where are Joyce’s play materials?” 
I asked. 

I was led to a large closet adjoining 
Joyce’s room, and there in a heap was a 
hopeless mess: elaborately furnished play- 
houses, electric stoves, thirteen dolls, 
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dolls’ trunks full of clothes, animals of 
every variety, toy bureaus, tables and 
chairs, every kind of mechanical toy. 
Here apparently was everything that a toy. 
store had to offer, and everything that 
a fond mother with unlimited money 
could provide. It was while we stood 
amid this prodigality of playthings that 
Joyce’s mother asked me the eager ques- 
tion which I quoted at the beginning of 
this article. 

“But,” cried the astonished mother. 
““vou see that even these she does not ap- 
preciate! She doesn’t take care of them; 
parts of them she is continually losing. 
And her sweaters, hats, rubbers—always 
her governess has to pick them up!”’ 

The cause of Joyce’s tragedy was per- 
fectly clear to me, and I frankly told the 
parents the facts Here was originally 
a fine, sensitive, little girl with normal 
desires for activity and_ self-expression, 
all of which were crushed by the practice 
of the generous, well-meaning, but non- 
understanding parents thrusting upon her 
rapidly and indiscriminately one _play- 
thing after another. For years all had 
been confusion that must have been a 
nightmare to any sensitive child. No 
single toy or game had meaning or use to 
her. She was like a blind person put i 
a warehouse crowded with furniture, who 
was bruised by some sharp corner ever} 
time he moved, and could not find the 
door leading out of it. Life to her was 
perpetual chaos, one perpetual losing of 
things and the automatic replacing ot 
them. The problem with Joyce was that 
all her life things had@sbeen done for her, 
and she had been surrounded with imple- 
ments of pleasure, but no recognition had 
been taken of the fact that her own powers 
—physical, mental and emotional- -needed 
an outlet, and because they had no outlet 
they became inverted, perverted habits. 

What this child needed and what was 
done for her may suggest to other parents 
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(and it can be done just as effectively upon 
a far less elaborate scale) how to prevent 
4 similar tragedy with their own child, 
and it may show what a power play can 
be in a child’s life if it is made meaningful. 
I concentrated on the importance of 
establishing a constructive environment 
for the child and introducing all kinds of 
activities in her life. My first step was 
to stimulate Joyce’s interest in various 
manual activities, to arouse her curiosity, 
her initiative, fire her imagination—ail 
of which would stimulate her confused 
mind and emotions and give them con- 
structive outlets. Joyce learned to use 
raflia—she made napkins, baskets, pic- 
ture frames out of raffia and reed. 
She wove niats of different-colored worsted. 
She learned to make her own dolls’ clothes. 
She was stimulated to take an inierest in 
drawing and painting; she made her own 
Christmas and birthday cards; she molded 
in clay and plasticene; the introduction of 
a hammer, nails, wood, and saw stimulated 
her to create furniture for her dolls. 
Joyce was interested in outdoor games, and 
it was arranged that the children from the 
neighborhood came as often as possible to 
share in the games. Outside of her few 
school hours her life was filled with mean- 
ingful play. New materials were supplied 
as she needed them, and variety was intro- 
duced as often as possible—sometimes it 
was a picnic in the woods to collect what 
she could; sometimes an informal story 
was acted out without much preparation 
and with tissue-paper costumes. 

Joyce’s room was re-equipped simply, 
so that it would help bring peace and 
harmony to her. ‘The gorgeous wall paper, 
topped with a frieze of figures from the 
nursery world, I had changed to a solid 
background of a golden tan; the blue-bird 
furniture was repainted al! ever an ivory 
white like the woodwork in the room. 
The animal curtains cf French linen and 
the lace bed-spread were exchanged for 
curtains and bel cover of unbleached 
muslin with a crmpl=, wide hem finished 
in a running ct‘.ccn of blue worsted. A 
practical rug of a nice, warm blue was put 
on the hardwood floor. There was de- 
signed especially a bookcase with a variety 
of divisions in it to hold such books, play 
materials, work materials, and toys as were 
essential to the child’s development, and 
arranged so that everything was accessible 
toher. There also was designed a simple, 
low desk for two, with the thought of her 
sharing her room whenever possible with 
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a little friend. The desk had accessible 
shelves for the child’s writing and painting 
materials. Out of the mess of toys in the 
closet, a few perfect ones were rescued 
which could be used to the little girl’s 
advantage, and the rest were literally 
thrown away—I make it a point never to 
give to any child imperfect playthings. 
Out of all the dolls, two were found in per- 
fect health; their simplest clothes were 
arranged, and the two of them were placed 
in Joyce’s new world at a little tea-table 
on which there was a doll’s tea-set. 

All these arrangements of her room were 
made while the little girl was away on 
a short visit. I felt that for Joyce to get 
the complete contrast of her new room by 
seeing it for the first time, complete in its 
arrangement, would prove of greater value 
to her than if she had been there while it 
was being changed. Everything was 
ready in every detail, even to the sharp- 
ened pencils on the desk, when Joyce 
returned and was called in. Her father 
and mother were there, and the mother 
simply turned to Joyce and said, 

“* Joyce, this is your room.” 

For a moment she seemed speechless, 
and then she threw her arms around both 
parents and wept and wept. From that 
time on until today (it is now several years 
since the beginning of this experience) 
Joyce has.considered her room a sacred 
shrine, and her whole life has been com- 
pletely turned around. Joyce has learned 
the value and the meaning of each thing 
in her room, because each thing held 
interest for her, and she was able to make 
use of them all. She has learned to keep 
her things in order, everything in its place, 
because there was a place for everything, 
and because it had become the pride of 
her life to do that. 

To the parents it seemed as if a miracle 
had happened. There was no miracle— 
it was just making use of the opportunities, 
the riches, which play with the ritht kind 
of play materials holds tor every child. 
It was merely allowing jfoyce’s natural 
energies to flow out in creative expression 
which brought her life and light, and having 
none left to be turned into perverted 
channels. 

The best riches of play come when the 
child enriches himself, when his satisfac- 
tion and pleasure come from what he 
creates out of ordinary materials; the 
returns here are greater than those depend- 
ing on the richness of the ready-made 
plaything. The child who from his earliest 
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years is supplied with numberless, clabo- 
rate, manufactured toys is likely to get 
little real joyous development out of them. 
This profusion of ready-made toys, like 
a profuse diet of predigested food, is likely 
to give him neither strength nor satis- 
faction. 

Here is an illustration of what can be 
made with the most commonplace ma- 
terials, of the riches in them, and of the 
joy of creation and the seli-development 
that may come from the use of such 
materials. Six-year-old Jane wanted a 
doll’s house; particularly did she want an 
elaborate, brightly-painted house—in fact, 
almost a doll’s mansion—which she had 
seen alluringly displayed in a shop window. 
But Jane’s mother bad recently awakened 
to the significant fact that -Jane soon 
wearied of her toys, that they had no 
meaning to her, that after their brief 
vogue with the little girl the successive 
toys were brushed carelessly out of Jane’s 
life. So the mother now said, yes, she 
wanted Jane to have a new doll’s house, 
but wouldn’t it be much more fun to have 
a house that Jane had built all by herself? 
Wouldn’t her dolls like her better for 
giving them such a house? 

Jane readily agreed, for she had a quick 
imagination. The raw materials were 
collected—some from the toy-shop, some 
from. the store-room, some even from tlie 
rubbish that would have gone to start the 
kitchen fire. The framework of the house 
was an ordinary lemon box with the usual 
partition dividing it into halves. Stood 
upon its end, this box became a house of 
two stories, a large room on each floor, with, 
of course, one side open as in the case of 
a stage. 

Jane had some manual dexterity, the 
rough beginnings of a sense of art—both 
of which qualities most children have—and 
she set eagerly to work. On the outside 
she pasted a rough, dull-gray paper. giving 
the effect of an exterior finish of stucco; 
the interior she covered with paper of 
cream-white. With crayon she marked 
off imaginary doors and windows, and 
at these she hung curtains which she her- 
self had made. She nailed together blocks 
and strips of wood—manufactured for 
just such purposes—to make crude chairs, 
beds, a table, a bureau. She wove rugs 
for the floors. The pictures on the walls 
she made herself, and she cut frames for 
them from thick, dark paper. Into the 
lower floor, which was both kitchen and 
dining-room, she (Continued on page 128) 
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CHRISTMAS COUNTRY 


Photographs by Bertrand H. Wentworth 


July seashore and August mountains are like an old- 

time neighborhood. Every vacation we go back to 
visit them, and again taste the charm of the soft, new 
foliage, the balm of fresh breezes mellow with summer, the 
majesty of broad hills stark against midsummer blue. But 
Christmas country all about us at our very doors—all the 
length and stretch of hill and dale and tangled woodland, 
deep in their winter blanket of shining snows—is a foreign 
land. Few people go there; few even dream that it exists. 


[:: a new land to most of us—Christmas country. 


But all the while it is smiling there in placid loveliness— 
there while we keep close in our snug towns and try to 
cheat the good, bluff winds of winter’s blowing. We 
hug our blazing fires and read the books other men have 
written of the open spaces; we dream of spring—when 
rolling hills are calling for us, and the sun shines as bravel} 
as on those days in June. We need not wait for summer; 
a new country is to be explored, such a little way beyond the 
farthest house that overlooks the snowy fields. A country 
of a thousand moods; a country of a thousand shadings. 





Instead of summer green, the 
ground is covered with a glistening 
carpet; blue sky gleams without a 
cloud. Low bushes flare in Jap- 
wnese tracery. Dark evergreens 
droop purple-shadowed arms to 
sweep the snow across your path. 
Branches stripped of leaves stand 
out against the whiteness. The 
tiny brook winds and twists like a 
black-enameled ribbon underneath 
the snow. Instead of spring 
flowers, snow crystals gleam in 
microscopic delicacy. The air 
blossoms with opalescent shades 
as sunset lights its night-fires in 
the west. Christmas country—a 
whole land as beautiful, as individ- 
ual, as any you have ever known. 
Will you let it go unseen, while 
you are waiting for the spring? 
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A CONTEST in generosity was what it came 

to; neither of them would give up. Rashleigh 
Allerton would not permit her to leave his home 
without being paid for releasing him from the 
mad marriage the fiery temper of his fiancée had 
driven him into. And Letty, the little gray dust 
flower of the slums, would take no pay for the ex- 
perience that brought an undreamed-of color and 
richness into her dingy life. On the one hand stood 
Barbara Walbrook, Rashleigh’s fiancée, believing 
the worst of the girl who had come between her and 


happiness. 
lieving the best of her—and of life. 


On the other stood Steptoe, be- 
This instal- 


ment finds them all in the four-square struggle 


Chapter XII 


‘TY’S dream of being little mer- 

maid to Rashleigh’s prince went 

out like a_ pricked bubble. 

Though he neither smiled nor 
sneered, she knew he was amused at her. 
with a bitterness in his amusement. In 
an instant she saw her transformation as 
it must appear to him. She had spent his 
money recklessly and made herself look 
ridiculous. All the many kinds of shame 
she had ever known focused on her now, 
making her a glowing brand of humili- 
ations. She stood helpless. Nevertheless 
it was she who spoke first. 

“‘T suppose you think it funny to see me 
rigged up like this?” 

He took time to pick up the book she 
had dropped and hand it back to her. 
““Won’t you sit down again?” 

While she seated herself and he followed 
her example, she continued to stammer 
on. 

“I—I thought I ought to—to look proper 
for the house as long as I was in it.” 

Her phrasing gave him an opening. 
“You're quite right. I should like you to 
get whatever would help you in—in your 
profession before you—before you leave 
us. 

Quick to seize the implications here, 
she took them with the submission of 
those whose lots have always depended on 
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other people’s 
wills. “I’ll go 
whenever you 
want me to.” 

Relieved as he 
was by this will- 
ingness, he was 
anxious not to 
seem brutal. “I'd 
—I’d rather you 
consulted your 
own wishes about that.” 

She put on a show of nonchalance. 
“Oh, I don’t care. It'll be just—just 
as you say when.” 

He would have liked to say when at that 
instant, but a pretense at courtesy had 
to be maintained. ‘‘There’s no hurry— 
for a day or two.” 

‘You said a week or two yesterday.” 

“Oh, did I? Well, then, we'll say a 
week or two now.” 

“Oh, not for me,” she hastened to 
assure him. “I’d just as soon go to- 
night.”’ 

‘Have you hated it as much as that?” 

“I’ve hated some of it.” 

“Ah, well! You needn’t be bothered 
with it long.” 

Her candor was of the kind which asks 
questions frankly. ‘“‘Haven’t you got any 
more use for me?” 


a 


“TI don’t want to be fussed over,” 
to people who are sick.” He closcd 


“Vm afraid—”’ it was not easy to put 
it into the right words—‘“I’m afraid I was 
mistaken yesterday. I put you in—in 
a false position with no necessity for doing 
so.” 

It took her a few seconds to get tke 
force of this. ‘Do you mean that yo 
didn’t need me to be—to be a shame and 
a disgrace to you at all?” 

“Did I put it in that way?” 

“Well, didn’t you?” 

The fact that she was now dressed as 
she was made it more embarrassing to 
him to be crude than it had been when 
addressing the homeless and shabby little 
“drab.” 

“T don’t know what I said then. 

I was upset.” 

‘“And you’re upset 
you?” She corrected 
‘Aren't you?” 


I was 


easy, ain’t 


very 
quic klyv, 


herself 
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Rashleigh was beginning fretfully. 
his eyes. 


“I suppose that’s true. What of it?” 

“Oh, nothing. I—I just happen to 
know a Way you can get over that—if you 
want to.” 
_ Hesmiled. “I’m afraid my nervousness 
is too deeply seated. I may as well admit 
“ nervous. You saw it for your- 
self, 


“Oh, I saw you was—you were—sick 


up here—” she touched her forehead—‘as 
soon as you begun to talk to me.”’ 

Grateful for this comprehension, he 
tried to use it to his advantage. ‘‘So 
that you understand how I could go off 
the hooks—” 

“Sure! My mother’d go off ’em the 
least little thing, till—till she done—till she 
did—the way I told her.” 

“Then some of these days I may ask 
you to—but just now perhaps we’d better 


talk about 


“Lie still,’’ Letty commanded. 
She sat fanning him until a feeble daylight came through an uncurtained window 


“When I’m to get out.” 

Her bluntness of expression hurt him. 
“That’s not the way I should have put 
it. : 

“But it’s the way you’d ’a’ meant, 
isn’t it?” 

He was the more disconcerted because 
she said this gently, with the same longing 
in. her face and eyes as in that of the little 
mermaid bending over the unconscious 
prince. 

The unconscious prince of the moment 
merely said, ** You mustn’t think me more 
brutal than I am.” 

“Oh, I don’t think vou’re brutal. 
You’re just a little dippy, ain’t—aren’t— 
you? But that’s because you let yourself 
go. If when you feel it comin’ on you’d 
just—but perhaps you'd rather be dippy, 
would you?” 

If he could have called these wide, gold- 


“I know what to do. 


I’m used 


stone eves with their tiny flames maternal 
it is the word he would have chosen. In 
spite of the difficulty of the minute he was 
conscious of a flicker of amusement. 

“T don’t know that I would, but—” 

“After I’m gone, shall we—shall we 
stay married?” 

This being the real question, he was 
glad she faced it with the directness which 
gave her a kind of charm. He admitted 
that. She had the charm of everything 
which is genuine of its kind. She made 
no pretense. Her expression, her voice, 
her lack of sophistication—all had the 
limpidity of water. He felt himself 
thanking God for it. ‘‘He alone knows 
what kind of hands I might have fallen 
into yesterday, crazy fool that Iam.” Of 
this child, crude as she was, he could make 
his own disposition. 

So in answer to her question he told her 


> 
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he had seen his lawyer in the afternoon— 
he was a lawyer himself, but he didn’t 
practise—and the great man had ex- 
plained to him that of all the processes 
known to American jurisprudence the 
retracing of such steps as they had taken 
on the previous day was one of the sim- 
plest. What the law had joined, the law 
could put asunder, and was well disposed to- 
ward doing so. There being several courses 
which they could adopt, he put them before 
her one by one. She listened with the 
Sort of attention which shows the mind of 
the listener to be fixed on the speaker, 
rather than on anything he says. Not be- 
ing obliged to ask questions or to make 
answers, she could again see him as the 
handsome, dark-eyed prince whom she 
would have loved to save from drowning 
or any other fate. 

Of all that he said she could attach a 
meaning to but one word, “desertion.” 
Even in the technical marital sense she 
knew vaguely its significance. She 
thought of it with a tightening about the 
heart. Any desertion of him of which she 
would be capable would be like that of the 
little mermaid when she dived sorrowfully 
down to her father’s palace, leaving him 
with those to whom he belonged. It was 
this thought which prompted a question 
flung in among his observations, though 
the link in the train of thought was barely 
traceable: 

“Ts she takin’ you back—the girl you 
told me about yesterday?” 

He looked puzzled. ‘Did I tell you 
about a girl yesterday?” 

“Why, sure! You said she’d kicked 
you out—” 

‘Well, she hadn’t. I—I didn’t know 
I'd gone so far as to say—” 

‘Oh, you went a lot farther than that. 
You said you were goin’ to the devil. 
Ain’t youP—I mean, aren’t you?” 

‘*I—I don’t seem able to.” 

“You're the first fellow I’ve ever heard 
say that.” 

‘I’m the first fellow I’ve ever heard say 
it myself. But I tried today—and I 
couldn’t.”’ 

‘‘What did you do?” 

“T tried to get drunk.” 

She half rose, shrinking away from him. 
““Not—not you!” 


“WZ7ES. Why not? I’ve been drunk be- 
fore—not often, but—”’ 

“Don’t tell me,” she cried hastily. “I 
don’t want to know. It’s too—” 

“But I thought it was just the sort of 
thing you’d be—” 

‘“‘I’d be used to. So it is. But that’s 
the reason. You’re—you’re different. I 
can’t bear to think of it—not with you.” 

“But I’m just like any other man.”’ 

“Oh, no, you're not.”’ 

He looked at her curiously. 
I—how am I—different?” 

“‘Oh, other men are just men, and you're 
a—a kind of prince.” 

“You wouldn’t think so if you were to 
know me better.” 

‘But I’m not goin’ to know you better, 
and I’d rather think of you as I see you 
are.’ She dropped this theme to say, 
“So the other girl—” 

“*She didn’t mean it at all.” 

“T suppose you’re awful fond of her,”’ 
said Letty wistfully. 

“‘T think I can say as much as that.” 

‘* And is she fond of you?”’ 


“How am 
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“‘She says so.” 

“Tf she is, I don’t see how she could—”’ 
Her voice trailed away. Her eyes for- 
sook his face to roam the shadows of 
the room. She added, to herself, rather 
than to him, ‘‘I couldn’t ha’ done it if it 
was me.” 

“Oh, if you were in love—”’ 

The eyes wandered back from the shad- 
ows to rest on him again. They were 
sorrowful eyes and unabashed. A child’s 
would have had this unreproachful ache 
in them, or a dog’s. Though he didn’t 
know what it meant, it disturbed him into 
leaving his sentence there. 

It occurred to him then that they were 
forgetting the subject in hand. He had 
not expected to be able to converse with 
her, yet someth ng like conversation had 
been taking place. It had come to him, 
too, that she had a mind, and now that he 
really looked at her, he saw that the face 
was intelligent. Yesterday that face had 
been no more to him than a white smudge, 
without character, and almost featureless, 
but today... 


‘THE train of his thought being twofold, 
he could think along one line and speak 
along another. ‘‘So if you go to see my 
lawyer, he’ll ‘suggest different things that 
you could do.” 

“T’d rather do whatever ’ud make it 
easiest for you.” 

“You're very kind, but I think I’d better 
not suggest. I’ll leave that to him and 
you. He knows already that he’s to sup- 
ply you with whatever money you need for 
the present, and after everything is set- 
tled, I’ll see that you have—”’ 

The damask flush which Steptoe had 
admired stole over a face flooded with 
alarm. She spoke as she rose, drawing 
a little back from him. ‘I do’ want any 
money.” 

He looked up at her in protestation. 
“Oh, but you must take it.” 

She was still drawing back, as if he were 
threatening her with something that would 
hurt. ‘I do’ want to.” 

“But it was part of our bargain. 
don’t understand that I couldn’t—” 

“T didn’t make nosuch—” She checked 
herself. Her mother had rebuked her for 
this form of speech a thousand times. 
She said the sentence over as she felt he 
would have said it, as the people would 
have said it among whom she had lived 
as a child. The cadence of his speech, 
the half-forgotten cadences of theirs, 
helped her ear and her intuitions. ‘I 
didn’t make any such bargain,” she man- 
aged to bring out. 

He, too, rose. He began to feel trou- 
bled. Perhaps she wouldn’t be at his 
disposition after all. ‘‘But—but I couldn’t 
stand it if you didn’t let me—”’ 

“And I couldn’t stand it if I did.” 

“But that’s not reasonable. It’s part 
of the whole thing that I should look out 
for vour future after what—” 

“T know what vou mean,” she declared 
tremblingly. ‘‘You think that because 
I’m—I’m beneath you that I ain’t got— 
that I haven’t got—no sense of what a 
girl should do and what she shouldn’t do. 
But you’re wrong. Do you suppose I 
didn’t know all about how crazy it was 
when I went with you yesterday? Of 
course I did! I was as much to blame 
as you.” 

“Oh, no, 


You 


vou weren’t. Apart from 


your being what you call beneath me— 
and I don’t admit that you are—I’m 
a great deal older than you—”’ 

“You're only older in years. In livin’ 
I’m twice your age. Besides I’m all right 
here’’—she touched her forehead again— 
“‘and I could see first thing that you was 
a fellow that needed to be took—to be 
taken—care of.” 

“‘Oh, you did!” 

She strengthened her statement with 
an affirmative nod. ‘Yes, I did.”’ 

“Well, then, I’ve always paid the 
people who’ve taken care of me.”’ 

“Oh, but you didn’t ask me to take 
care of you, and I didn’t take no care, 
You wanted me to be a disgrace to you, 
and I thought so little of myself that I said 
I’d go and be it. Now I’ve got to pay 
for that, not be paid for it.” 

“There’s one thing I must ask you to 
remember,” he said in a tone he tried to 
make firm, “that I couldn't possibly 
accept from you anything in the way of 
sacrifice.” 

Her eyes were wide and earnest. “But 
I never thought of makin’ anything in the 
way of sacrifice.” 

“Tt would be sacrifice for you to help 
me get out of this scrape and have noth- 
ing at all to the good.” 

“But I’d have lots to the good.” She 
reflected. ‘“I’d have rememberin’.” 

“What have you got to remember?” 

With her child’s lack of self-conscious- 
ness she looked him straight in the eyes. 
“ You—for one thing.” 

“Me!” He had hardly the words for 
his amazement. ‘‘For heaven’s sake, 
what can you have to remember me 
about that—that could give you any 
pleasure?” 

‘Oh, I didn’t say it would give me any 
pleasure. I said I’d have it. It’d be 
mine—something no one couldn’t take 
away from me.” 

“But if it doesn’t do you any good—” 

“It does me good if it makes me richer, 
don’t it?” 

‘Richer to—to remember me?” 

She nodded, with a little, twisted smile, 
beginning to move toward the door. 
Over her shoulder she said: ‘And it isn’t 
only you. There’s—there’s Steptoe.” 


XIII 


N the library and dining-room Steptoe 
saw to the window fastenings and put 
out the one light left burning in each room. 
In the hall he locked the door with the 
complicated locks which had helped to 
guarantee the late Mrs. Allerton against 


burglars. There was not only a bolt, 
chain, and an ordinary lock, but there 
was an ingenious double lock which turned 
the wrong way when you thought you 
were turning it the right, and could other- 
wise baffle the unskilful. Occupied with 
this task, he could peep over his shoulder 
through the unlighted front drawing- 
room and see his adored one standing on 
the hearth-rug, his hands clasped behind 
him, and his head bent, in an attitude of 
meditation. 

Steptoe, having much to say to him, 
felt the nervousness of a prime minister 
going into the presence of a sovereign who 
might or might not approve his acts. It 
was at once the weakness and the strength 
of his position that his rule was based 
on an unwritten constitution. Being 
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ALLERTON changed the subject abruptly. ‘‘ Where did she get the clothes?”’ ‘“‘Me and 

’er, Mr. Rash, went to Margot’s this mornin’ and bought a bunch of ’em,’”’ Steptoe 
returned with dignity. ‘I thought as we was mykin’ a mistake, the young lady’d better 
look proper while we was mykin’ it, and I pyde for the things out 0? my own money” 
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unwritten, it allowed of a borderland where 
powers were undefined. Powers being 
undefined, his scope was the more easily 
enlarged, though now and then he found that 
the sovereign rebelled against the mayor of 
the palace and had to be allowed his way. 

But the sovereign was nursing no seeds 
of the kind of discontent which Steptoe 
was afraid of. As a matter of fact he was 
thinking of the way in which Letty had 
left the room. The perspective, the tea- 
gown, the effectively dressed hair, enabled 
him to perceive the combination of results 
which Madame Simone had called de 
Vélégance naturelle. She had that; he 
could see it as he hadn’t seen it hitherto. 
It must have given what value there was 
to her poor little réles in motion pictures. 
Now that his eye had caught it, it sur- 
prised, and to some degree disturbed, him. 
It was more than the show-girl’s inane 
prettiness, or the comely wax-work face 
of the girl on the cover of a magazine. 
With due allowance for her Anglo-Saxonism 
and honesty, she was the type of woman to 
whom things happen. Things would hap- 
pen to her, Allerton surmised, beyond 
anything she could experience in his 
cumbrous and antiquated house. This 
queer episode would drop behind her as 
an episode and no more, and in the multi- 
tude of future incidents she would almost 
forget that she had known him. He hoped 
that it would be so, and yet. . . 

He was noting, too, that she hadn’t taxed 
him in the way of calling on his small sup- 
ply of nervous energy. Rather she 
had spared it, and he felt himself 
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‘ow. For this long time back they’ve 
been too big for their boots, as you might 
sye. If Mr. Rash ’ad married the other 
young lydy, she wouldn’t ’a stood ’em a 
week. It don’t do to keep servants too 
long, and when they’ve got no more than 
a menial mind, which Jynie and Mrs. 
Courage ’aven’t. The minute they ’eard 
that this young lydy was in the ’ouse. 
. .. And beautiful the wye she took it, 
Mr. Rash. I never see nothink finer on 
the styge nor in the movin’ pictures. Like 
a voung queen she was, a-tellin’ ’em that 
she ’adn’t come to this ’ouse to turn out 
of it them as ’ad ’ad it as their ’ome, like, 
and that she’d put it up to them. If they 
went, she’d stye; but if they ‘stved, she’d 
go—” 

‘*She’s going anyhow.” 

Steptoe moved away to feel the fasten- 
ings of the back windows. ‘That’ll be a 
relief to us, sir, won’t it?” he said, without 
turning his head. 

“Tt’ll make things easier—certainly.’ 

“T was just ’opin’ that it mightn’t be— 
well, not too soon.” 

“What do you mean by too soon?” 

“Well, sir, I’ve been thinkin’ it over 
through the dye, just as you told me to 
do this mornin’, and I figger out—”’ on a 
table near him he began to arrange the 
disordered books and magazines—‘‘I fig- 
ger out that if she was to go, it’d better 
be in a wye agreeable to all concerned. 
It wouldn’t do, I says to myself, for Mr. 
Rash to bring a young woman into this 


’ 





rested. After a talk with Barbara 
he was always spent. Her emo- 
tional furies demanded so!much 
of him that they used him up. 
This girl, on the contrary, was 
soothing. He didn’t know how 
she was soothing, but she was. 
He couldn’t remember when he 
had talked to a woman with so 
little thought of what he was to 
say and how he. was to say it, 
and heaven only knew that the 
things to be said between them 
were nerve-racking enough. But 
they had come out of their own 
accord, those nerve-racking things, 
probably, he reasoned, because she 
was a girl of inferior class with 
whom he didn’t have to be par- 
ticular. 

She was quick, too, to catch the 
difference between his speech and 


BUTTERFLIES 


By 
Nancy Buckley 
In summer in my garden fair, 
Bright butterflies are everywhere, 
And underneath their shining wings 
Are hid the dreams of splendid things. 


In winter when the sun is dead 
And youth’s bright hour is quickly fled, 
Within the snow my butterflies 
Drift wraith-like from the leaden skies. 


corner of the room and three strides back 
to the fireplace again. “How am I going 
to escape that? She says she won't let 
me give her any money.” 

“Oh, money!” Steptoe brushed money 
aside as if it had no value. ‘She wouildn’t, 
of course. Not ’er sort.” 

‘*But what zs her sort? She seemed one 
thing yesterday, and today she’s another.” 

“That’s somethink like what I mean. 
That young lydy ’as growed more in 
twenty-four hours than lots ’d grow in 
twenty-four years.” He considered how 
best to express himself further. 

“When you arsk me what sort that 
young lydy is, I ’ave to reply as she’s not 
the sort to accept money from strynge 
gentlemen, because it ain’t what she’s 
after.” 

“Then what on earth is she after? 
Whatever it is, she can have it, if I can 
only find out what it is.” 

Steptoe answered this in his own way. 
“You ’ave to get the syme kind of ’ang of 
things as you and me’ve got, Mr. Rash, to 
know what it is you want, and ’ow to 
spend your money wise like. Pleasure 
isn’t just in ’avin’ things; it’s in knowin’ 
what’s good to ’ave and what ain’t. Now 
this young lydy’d be like a child with a 
dime sent into a ten-cent store to buy 
whatever ’e likes. There’s so many things, 
and all the syme price, that ’e’s kind of 
confused like. First ’e thinks it’ll be one 
thing, and then ’e thinks it’ll be another, 
and ’e ends by tykin’ the wrong thing, 
because ’e didn’t ’ave nothink to 
tell ’im ’ow to choose. Mr. Rash 
wouldn’t want a young lydy to 
whom ’e’s indebted, as you might 
sye, to be like that, now would 
’e?” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to me that 
I’ve got anything to ‘o with it. 
If I offer her the money and can 
get her to take it—” 

‘‘That’s where she strikes me as 
wiser than Mr. Rash, for all she 
don’t know but so little. That 
much she knows by hinstinck.” 

‘Then what am I going to do?” 

‘‘That’d be for Mr. Rash to sye. 
If it was me—” The necessity for 
getting an armchair exactly be- 
neath a portrait seemed to cut 
this sentence short. 

“Well, if it were you—what 
then?” 

“Before I’d give ’er money, I'd 
teach ’er the ’ang of our kind 0’ life, 








herown. She was quick—and pa- 

thetic. Her self-correction amused 

him, with a strain of pity in his amuse- 
ment. If a girl like that had only had a 
chance! And just then Steptoe broke in 
on his musing by entering the room. 

The first subject to be aired was that 
of the changes in the household staff, 
and Steptoe raised it diplomatically. 
Mrs. Courage and Jane had taken offense 
at the young lady’s presence and packed 
themselves off in dishonorable haste. Had 
it not been that two men friends of his 
own were ready to come at an hour’s 
notice, the house would have been servant- 
less till he had procured strangers. No 
condemnation could be too severe for 
Mrs. Courage and Jane, for, not content 
with leaving the house in dudgeon, they 
had insulted the young lady before they 
went. 

“Sooner or lyter they would ’a went any 


’ouse and ’ave ’er go awye feelin’ anythink 
but glad she’d come.” 

‘That'll be some job.” 

“Tt’ll be some job, sir, but it’ll be worth 
it. It ain’t only on the young lydy’s 
account; it’ll be on Mr. Rash’s.” 

“On Mr. Rash’s—how?” 

The magazines lapping over each other 
in two long lines, he straightened them with 
little pats. ‘‘What I suppose you mean 
to do, sir, is to get out o’ this matrimony 
and enter the other as you thought as you 
wasn’t goin’ to enter into.” 

“Well?” 

“And when you’d enter into the other, 
you wouldn’t want it on your mind—on 
your conscience, as you might sye—that 
there was a young lydy in the world as 
you’d done a kind o’ wrong to.” 

Allerton took three strides across the 


like. That’s what she’s aichin’ and 
cryvin’ for. A born lydy she is, 
and ’ankerin’ after a lydy’s wyes, and with 
no one to learn ’em to ’er.” 

‘But, good heavens, I can’t do that.” 

““No, Mr. Rash, but I could, if you was 
to leave ’er ’ere for a bit. I could learn 
‘er to be a lydy in the course of a few 
weeks, and ’er so quick to pick up. Then 
if you was to settle a little nincome on ‘er, 
she wouldn’t—” 

Allerton took the bull by the horns. 
“She wouldn’t be so likely to go to the 
bad. That’s what vou mean, isn’t it?” 

Moving behind Allerton, who continued 
to stand on the hearth-rug, Steptoe be- 
gan poking the embers, making them 
safe for the night. 

“Did Mr. Rash ever notice that goin to 
the bad, as ’e calls it, ain’t the syme tor 
them as ’ave nothink as it looks to them 
as ’ave everythink? (Continued on page 51) 
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MATTIE F. HEWITT 


Much of the charm of this delightful living-room results from the rich 
play of color in the hangings, upholstery, and other decorative textiles 


FURNISHINGS 
A Simple 


How to Know 


N order to make a satisfactory choice 

of decorative textiles to be used 

for curtains, draperies, or furniture 

coverings. it is necessary for the 
home decorator to possess a knowledge of 
weaves and materials which will enable her 
to form reliable standards of judgment. 
Without such knowledge it is impossible 
to determine, for example, 
whether the costlier of two 
fabrics is likely to outwear 
the cheaper and thus be worth 
the difference; whether a 
given material will prove as 
satisfactory for chair cushions 
as tor hangings; why a curtain 
het costs more than a mar- 
quisette of similar mesh; or 
Whether this or that fabric 
will be the safer choice for the 
sun parlor. The answers to 
these and many similar ques- 
tions have an extremely practi- 
cal bearing on theefticient man- 
agement of the family purse. 
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Course in Home 


and DECORATIONS 


Decorating 
& 


and Choose Decorative Textiles—Lesson VIII 


By Winnifred Fales 


The foundation of all weaves is a series 
of longitudinal threads or yarns, known as 
the warp, intersected at right angles by a 
second series, which forms the weft. The 
three fundamental weaves are termed 


CAN YOU ANSWER 
THESE SIX QUESTIONS P 


Describe plain weave and name two other types. 
List and describe the six standard curtain materials. 
Mention three different uses of the term “tapestry.” 
How may damasks and brocades be told apart? 
From what materials are velvets and velours made? 
Mention eight points to consider in buying textiles. 
All the above questions are answered in this lesson. 
To test your own grasp of the subject, write down the 
answers from memory and compare them with the text 


respectively, plain weave, twill, and satin. 
In the first, the wefts are carried alter- 
nately over and under the warp threads, 
precisely as in darning a stocking. Scrim, 
burlap, and cotton etamine are typical 
examples. Satin and twill weaves are too 
familiar to require detailed description. 
Even a plain weave is susceptible of 
many variations which change 
the appearance of the fabric 
without altering its funda- 
mental character. Heavy 
warps and wefts may be 
loosely woven in pairs instead 
of singly, thus producing a 
coarse basket weave such as 
monk’s ,cloth. Coarse warp 
threads may be used with fine 
wefts, and vice versa, in 
the first case resulting in a 
fabric with ribs running 
lengthwise, and in the second 
case producing horizontal ribs. 
Rep and poplin are familiar 
(Continued on page 102) 
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PHOTOGKAPES MATTIE E. HEWITT 


Books, a floor lamp, and a comfortable sofa form an irresistible center of interest 


The Room Without a Mantel 


N any room in which there is a fire- 
place, the decorator’s problem of cre- 
ating a focal center is automatically 
solved. A hearth fire is a magnet 

toward which human beings instinctively 
gravitate, and when to the fascination 
of hovering ruby and sapphire flames 

and meteoric showers of sparks is 
added the charm of a finely designed 
mantel and an artistic treatment of 

the shelf and chimney breast, the 
fireplace inevitably asserts itself as 
the dominating feature of the room, 
about which the major and minor 
furnishings arrange themselves in 
harmoniously related groups. 

Without such a center of interest, 
the room is as flat, stale, and unprofit- 
able as a story without a climax; it 
leads nowhere; the eye wanders 
aimlessly from chair to table and from 
table to Jamp and back again without 
finding any one object or group of 
supreme importance which will arrest 
and focus the attention. 

What, then, of the room without a 
mantel? Lacking an obvious, ready- 
made focal center, it becomes neces- 
sary to construct one artificially, 
and the question of how this may 
be done is one of the most perplex- 


The use of paired chairs and lamps gives 
dignity and balance to the distinguished 
grouping at the right. The easy chair 
prevents a feeling of over-formality 
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By Alice Melville 
ing problems of the untrained decorator. 

In fortunate instances, the architect will 
have indicated the solution by providing a 
beautiful group of windows, a staircase of 
noble proportions, or some other architec- 
tural feature to which the furnishings can 


be “‘plaved up,” but more often it is nec- 
essary, by means of careful selection and 
arrangement, to create a dominating group 
from what may be termed the “‘raw ma- 
terials” of the room—furniture, rugs, tex- 
tiles, and decorative accessories. To do 





is nec- 
on and 
group 
1W ma- 
rs, tex- 
To do 


this successfully presupposes at least an intuitive 


feeling for line, mass, balance and color, if not an 
actual working knowledge of their governing prin- 
ciples. Practical experiment, supplemented by a 
study of fine illustrations, is the best teacher. 

Asofa is perhaps the easiest object to build around, 
its bulky proportions giving it an inherent dignity 
and importance which the clever decorator exag- 
gerates by arranging smaller objects about it 
always taking care to select (Continued on page 91) 


A sofa in silvery green damask forms 
the center of interest in the white- 
paneled living-room at the top of the 
page, the grouping being completed 
by mahogany tables, lamps with 
colorful shades, and a shimmering 
Oriental rug. A more formal group is 
shown at the left, where a textile wall 
hanging forms the apex of a triangle 
whose base is a sofa of graceful type. 
In the room above, a richly draped 
bay window, in which stand a chair 
and massive desk, has been chosen as 
the focal cenfer. Observe how the 
long lines of the sofa and rug lead the 
eye straight forward to the window 





The 1921 Model 
MISSTONARY 


By Frazier Hunt 


’D like to know what right these crazy missionaries have 
to mix in the internal affairs over here, anyway? They 
give me a pain!” 

The short, fat machinery salesman from Chicago 
pushed his Panama hat back from his forehead and pointed 
with a stubby finger at an article on the front page of the 
Japan Advertiser. ‘Just read that about what these darn 
fools have been doing over in Korea.” Then he continued, 
“The whole pack and poodle of ’em ought to be sent home.” 

I took the proffered paper and read the article he had pointed 
out. an interview given by a Japanese official who had just 
returned from Korea. He had very discreetly laid the blame for 
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the Korean revolutionary movement 
at the feet of the foreign—and partic. 
ularly the American—missionaries, 

Finished, I folded up the paper and 
handed it back to my traveling com- 
panion. Then I let my eyes drift 
down from our front row seats on tle 
back of the little Japanese boat that 
was about to shove off from Shimo- 
noseki across the Korean Straits for 
Fuson; let my eves drift down on the 
colorful drama of half-naked women 
standing in the loaded coal barges, 
sweating and straining at their man’s 
job of stuffing the hot belly of our 
ship. Some of them were old, tooth- 
less grandmothers, and some of them 
were young, full-breasted nursing 
mothers, and some were mere girls— 
but they were all women. 

‘*Well, what do you think about this 
missionary business?’’ he asked im- 
patiently. 

“Maybe you're right,’’-1 answered. 
“T don’t know anything about it.” 

But I made it my business to find 


Exactly as in the days of the Arabian 
Nights, the bazaars of India exist today, 
the richness of coloring and design cover- 
ing unbelievable misery and oppression 


In the midst of poverty, the Manchrs 
still preserve their pride ; this old Manchu 
woman in rags would not exchange with 
any prosperous republ:can of New China 
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vement out something about it. I’d never gone 


| partic. ® i» much for this sort of thing back 
aries, home; for years I thought missionaries 
per and were all the long-visaged, terribly 
ng com- serious kind who were interested only 
es dit in forcing their own particular brand 
on the of religion whether the patient wanted 
vat that ijt or not. I made it my business to 
Shimo- fnd out something about them right 
uits for here in Korea—the hotbed and ‘“hor- 
on the rible example’? of what foreign mis- 
women sionaries can do in and to some one i 
barges, else’s country. i 
r man’s I’m tempted to tell the real mission- : 
of our ary story of .Korea. I promised I i 
, tooth- wouldn’t, but there are times when even | 
f them a word pledge must be _ stretched. i 
nursing [ll let the story itself plead its own 
girls— cause and square myself. 
It was four o’clock in the morning of i 
out this the third day after we’d docked, and it 
ed im- was cold and drizzly and muddy, and 
we were hungry and absolutely tired 
swered, out. Our car had broken down, and 
it.” }  wewent trudging along a sloppy, dirty 
to find road in the general direction of Seoul, 
the capital and heart of this poor, 
Arabian discouraged land. It had been almost 
today, a year since the great burst of revolu- 
1 cover- tionary fire had spread over this unfor- 
ression tunate country, but the embers of revolt 
were still smaldering—and the blackened 
anchvs ruins of homes and hopes still lay like 
Manchu deep-pitted scars. 
ge with We—iwo young missionaries and 


China myseli—had (Continued on page 87) 


ANIA PICTURES AND LEWIS 8. ROSE 


As a thous2nd years ago, camels are the only means of transpor- 
tation near most of the excavations in Egypt. On their backs are 
transported to civilization most of the museum collections we have today 


Korean children begin their work early. Hardly more than a baby 
herself, this little sister carries the baby on her back. At the mission 
school in Seoul, the children are taught to play American games 





A Dacuerreotype 


By Charles Johnson Post 


KNEW a good housekeeper once. 

She was very religious—and her 

religion was as blasphemous as her 

housekeeping. But she never sus- 
pected it; she thought she was beyond re- 
proach in both. 

In. fact, that was her whole life, 
beyond reproach. 

Her housekeeping was a hell on earth to 
her children and to her husband until they 
became numbed. The children grew up 
numbed and even feebly imitative. Her 
husband never became entirely numbed; he 
died before this was achieved. 

Her house was immaculate; she was never 
through scrubbing at it or pecking at floor 
cracks with a stick to get some dust out. 
She collected dust like a fanatical miser and 
then went after more in unsuspected and 
invisible places. And she never failed to 
find it. She had the cleanest house in 
town—and she got more dust out of it than 
any half-dozen of her neighbors combined 
could get out of theirs. Housekeeping to 
her was not a means to an end; it was an 
end in itself, just as her religion was not a 
beautiful philosophy of the universe, but 
a coffin-like creed into which she jammed 
herself and others. 

And when she went to her appointed 
heaven, all she could know of the wonderful 
world she had passed through was that her 
house was full of dust in all its cracks, and 
you no sooner got dust out of one crack 
than there was another ready to be pecked 
at again. The feebler orthodox promptly 
referred to her as a sainted character, and 
so did the more worldly, who strove to sug- 
gest their own sanctity by admiring hers. 

She had been religious; there was no gain- 
saying that. Yet her religion had been a 
motley mental collection of dried bones and 
claw necklaces—propitiatory charms to 
avert evil in a savage theological jungle. 
Those whom the Lord loved He prospered; 
those whom He did not He afflicted— 
poverty, chiefly. The finger of the Lord 
was always manifest. Thus she had no 
compunction in driving hoboes hungry from 
her door and at the same time keeping 
her porch immaculate. Sometimes, when 
her husband served a particularly respect- 
able-looking hobo in the barn, she was du- 
bious lest she had served both God and 
Mammon; God with charity, it is true, but 


being 








also sustenance to one of the tribe of Mam- 
mon. 

Her relentless religion comprehended 
nothing but the hatred of Evil, and Evil 
was everything that lay outside of her life 
and its concepts. It was as tragically 
orthodox as her housekeeping. It was, 
too, an endless process of fearsome dust- 
worshiping with a mind that had dulled it- 
self with endless dust-hunting and dust- 
burning. She had lost the wonders and 
glories of this pulsing universe and all its 
inspirations, and circulated grimly in her 
orbit of dust and fetishism, as tragic as 
any orthodox witch-burner of New England. 
She had lived in the House of the World 
and kept its windows shut as she flitted 
about in an interior twilight like a spirit- 
ual bat. And for those who preferred 
open windows she had naught but an 
omniscient scorn—the scorn of the Prof- 
iteer for Poverty or of the Elect for the 
Damned. 

The artist was perilously close to the pro- 
hibited idolatry of graven images; that he 
was making visible the verities of the uni- 
verse was unthinkable—verities came from 
pulpits, not paint-brushes. Music, when 
it transcended the horizon of hymn tunes 
or the ability to play them, was not only 
utter waste but was a shirking of Divine 
duties. Literature alone was tolerated—but 
under censorship. For by literature could 
be produced tracts for the ungodly as well as 
the four columns of hebdomadal junk labeled 
“Early Dew” for infant minds, to say 
nothing of sermons in solid volumes, row 
on row. The art of tobacco was simply 
advance practise for the fiery pit—and 
the fiery pit was some fiery pit, let me tell 
you, even though the sainted memory never 
would discuss it beyond quotations from 
some Adam’s-appled revivalist. 

What a life! 

She went out of this wonderful House of 
the World as blinded as any money-grubbing 
pawnbroker or Wall Street pirate. She 
had been given her Father’s Mansion—and 
she had never opened a window in it.’ In 
her vast heritage she scuttled sure-footed 
over her runways in the dusky gloom—all 
her lifetime plugging up fresh-air cracks or 
the chinks that shot silvery ribbons of 
uncomfortable sunlight athwart the grim, 
immaculate gloom. 











The Kiddyland Movie Cut-outs 


By Thomas B. Lamb 


Cut out this section; folded part 
shown below is to be pasted here 


Cut out this strip (one of the same size cut from plain 
white paper will do as well), fold forward on lines BB 
and backward on lines AA. Paste strips AA on 
/ back of screen. Cut film carefully and paste ends as 
iy, — indicated. Insert at right of screen and pull slowly 
Ly | >} 7 to the left. Use books to hold screen upright; or paste 
LL yy screen in bottom of small box, cut out section as 
i “2 marked, and turn box on side to imitate arch of 
theater. After using, films may be wound on spools 
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Be sure to save this theater. Only films will appear in January 
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Beltless Gowns, Whether Straight or Draped in a Crosswise Manner, 


Take the Foremost Place in the Pageant of the Winter Mode 


EDITED 


DRECOLL 


Flowers are the means of elaboration of this 
Drecoll silver gown. Mid-Victorian in its neck- 
line and head-dress, the costume in center has its 
touch of modern France in silver lace sleeves 


BY 


S the winter fashions take shape, 
the slender, draped frock—the 
beltless model with a few folds 
of tight, crosswise drapery at 

the top of the hips—is more and more 
in evidence. This slender gown is devel- 
oped in metallic satin, plain satin, velvet, 
or thick wool stuffs. The draped, fur- 
trimmed frock of wool fabric is strangely 
smart and new, the shallow, draped folds 
forming decorative lines about the hips. 
Paquin makes not only the draped wool 
frock, but also a draped coat-frock of 
black velvet or brocade with tightly- 
drawn, crosswise folds at the hips, the 
lower part of the skirt flaring slightly in 
circular fashion on the sides. Several 
new Paquin cloaks also show this cross- 
wise drapery at the hips with a some- 
what flaring skirt below. The resulting 
silhouette resembles a princesse frock 
grafted on to a bell skirt—the closely- 
drawn crosswise folds at the hips thus ade- 
quately concealing the line of the joining. 


HELEN KOUES 


To be smartly modern a dress must have a past, 
the doublet of medieval times being a favorite 
theme, as testified by this gown of rose-red velvet, 
girdled in soft chinchilla and rose-red stones 





GERMAIN} 


An exqu 
Mauve-r¢ 
and 1; 


rose lamé 


symphony ts this Germaine gown of 
mousseline, embroidered with silver 


lored cabochons, over an underslip of 


r, which also makes the long girdle 


A bandeau of small, tinted flowers often 
accompanies an evening gown this 
winter. The cloak at right is yellow velvet 


China asserts its influence in this eve- 
ning cloak of red velvet, topped with 
chinchilla. Head-dress of pearl bead. 


Beside these slender, draped models and 
the straight frock girdled at the hips, the 
beltless frock which falls straight and limp 
from the shoulders stands out in startling 
relief. It is oddly interesting—this limp, 
straight gown—and is likely to be worn by 
many who adore the artistic in dress. One 
version, worn recently at the theater by a 
statuesque, blonde creature, was developed 
in sea-green and sea-blue crosswise bands 
of blue velvet on green crépe marocain. 
The green crépe was embroidered with 
gold, a bit of the embroidery straying over 
on the blue velvet band. With this frock 
was worn a gold bandeau posed just above 
the eyebrows, with tassels of gold beads. 


MARTIAL 
ET ARMAND 


é ‘ 
1 a place of honor among the 


Velvet is awarded ) 
winter fabrics, as witnessed by this Martial et 
Armand gown of black velvet, paneled with tulle, 
‘tals scatter in symmetrical order 
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LUCIE HAMAR 


Best adapted to evening life is 
the languid and picturesque 
droop of this Lucie Hamar hat 
of black velvet and ostrich flues 


HE hats of the mid- 

winter bring some new 
notes. A new Hamar 
model for the street is of 
Chinese red felt—the brim 
rather broad and the crown 
ever so slightly draped 
with a trimming of linked, 
square plaques of red gala 
lite encircling the base of the 
crown. Here and there we 
see a hat reminiscent of the 
sixties—the type of hat so 
much worn by the beauti- 

34 


In the millinery world a new name, that of 
Madame Suzy, looms on the horizon and gains 
rapid favor. This smart model of hers, reminis- 
cent of the sixties, is of softest, black panne velvet 


Just as the French delight in placing a red rose 
an the midst of a bouquet of viclets, so does Georg- 
elte mingle with joy, very light and dark shades of 
red roses on a background of royal purple velvet 
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LUCIE HAMAR 
J 


Black felt holds the monop ly 
of tatlored hats, and all-impor- 
tant 15 the feather sweeping 
from this Lucie Hamar moae! 


ful Empress Eugenie. It 
is to be noted that hats are 
being worn more and more 
in the evening for restau- 
rant, dinners, and the like. 
They are very large, these 
hats, with broad and often 
slightly drooping — brims 
which are usually some what 
narrower in the back than 
in the front; and they are 
usually made of black vel 
vet with scanty but strik- 
ingly effective trimming. 
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PREMET 


Premet devises a new sleeve by 
introducing a gauntlet cuff on 
this gown of blue wool rep, 
embroidered in red and black 


HE question of the sil- 
houette would be left 
incomplete, if a word were 
not said about the increas- 
ing fulness to be found in 
the afternoon and evening 
dresses, for side by side 
with the slender figure, 
which is unquestionably 
very smart, are to be found 
slightly fuller afternoon 
frocks and evening dresses 
following the Spanish in- 
fluence. with a skirt that is 
decidedly full. These full 
dresses are frequently 
more of a period type than 
the slender ones, but as the 
Season advances they will 
be seen more and more. 
Evening Materials 
Many of the evening 
dresses will be made in 
gold or silver brocades, 
trimmed by chiffon or 
flowers; or of heavy, dull 
satins with a tracery of silk 
or dull, gold threads. In- 
deed the use of very lovely 
artificial flowers: is quite a 
distinct note in most of the 


PAQUIN 


Coats play at being dresses and dresses at coats, 
but the flounced Paquin model of black cloth 
below is a cloak trimmed with monkey fur. 
La Reine d’ Angleterre evening cloak is of ermine 


LA REINE 
D’ANGLETERRI 


Belowwp—Hand-made blouse of «white batiste, at 
left, with real filet and hand work; 32 to 44, $5. 
Slip-on Georgette crépe blouse at right, with real 
filet. In white, flesh, or bisque, 32 to 44, $9.75 
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DRECOLL 


ee ee anagem en 

Drecoll adopts circular 
ey ee nee 

and flaring jackets, 

he makes of green 


de laine, and band 


wintereveningdresses. Fur 
has also a decided vogue. 

Colors appear more and 
more often, replacing the 
universal black of last sea- 
son. Premet uses darkest 
green, while Jenny and 
other houses make frocks 
and cloaks of darkest blue. 
There are, however, many 
black frocks, particularly 
of swathing black velvet. 

Velvet to be Much Worn 

The Paquin cloaks of 
black velvet will be much 
worn as well as_ velvet 
frocks for afternoon and 
especially for the evening. 
Velveteens, as they are to 
be had today, are very 
lovely in texture and fall in 
with the vogue of velvet 
as f. smart fabric of the 
vear. Deep, rich greens 
are to be found—the more 
vivid shades being used for 
evening wraps, while the 
dark shades of greens, 
blues, and browns | pre- 
dominate for tailored wear. 
(Continued on page 174) 
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Personal Gifts Combine aay : = What Five Dollars or 
the Useful with the : Q = Less Will Purchase 


Beautiful ‘| ie Bi ee in Lingerie 


(Above)—Real filet and net camisol?; 
$2.95. Quilted satin shoe in blue, 
pink, or rose with white fur, or in 
black, gray, or brown with gray; 3 to 8; 
$4.50. Black, pink, light blue, rose, 
or Copen. quilted satin mule; 3 to 
7, $3.05. Black, rose, or Copen. 
quilted satin slipper; 3 to 7; $4.50 


Essentially practical for morning 

wear, the Japanese kimono of cotton / ce ; 

crépe at left, embroidered in colors, in- / | f \ ein = 

sures comfort because of its wide ian = “| CAF \ > 
sleeves and simple mode of fastening. Y AN vAR 
In orchid, blue, or rose; $3.95. White 

batiste, Philippine embroidered gown, 

at extreme left, with sleeves; $3.25 


These models, which have been culled 
from the New York shops, make useful 
and attractive gifts. We shall be 
happy to help you in your Christmas 
shopping by purchasing these things 
for you upon receipt of check or money- 
order. Kindly address Good House- 
keeping Shopping Service, New York 


A youthful and becoming type of coat 


Flesh-colored crépe de Chine gown ; 
negligée is that of excellent quality 


at left of group below; $7.75. Lace 
cap; $2.25. Philippine  batiste crépe de Chine at right, flounced 
gown in center with ladder work; i round the neck and skirt. Blue. 
$4.10. Lace and net cap; $3.85. i Ms rose, or orchid; $15.20. A band 
Flesh-colored crépe de Chine envelop “| ; of maline lace shapes the boudoir 
chemise, at right; $4.50. Blue, pink, cap; $5. The step-in, Philippine, 


or lavender crépe de Chine cap; $1.75 white batiste chemise; $3 
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Filling the Needs of the Tiny Baby 
And of Older Brother and 
Little Sister as Well 





Or 













O be attractive, yet moderaiely 
priced, is the aim achieved by 
these models, which are not only es- 
sentials of the infant’s wardrobe but 
of the older child’s as well. Boys 
dream of being big men from the’r 
earliest childhood; the coat and polo 
hat at the left, cut on masculine 
./ lines, will satisfy this just desire, 
1% while the little girl’s coat and hat be- 
side it are essentially feminine in line. 




















Small girls need variety in wash dresses, and 
that of chambray at left above, with detachable 
bloomers, is hand-smocked and embroidered. Yel- 
low, Copen., green, or lavender; 2 to 6 yrs., $2.85 






From earliest childhood, little boys dream of 
manly clothes. This gust desire 1s answered in 


sunlined, double-breasted coat of white washable 
Polo hat; $2.85 
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chinchilla; 1 to 3 yrs., $6.95. 
















A play frock combining dress and detachable 
bloomers is that of checked gingham at right 
above, with white trimmings.and hand-smoching. 
Green, blue, or red and white; 2 to 6 yrs., $3.95 


A becoming style of coat is the full skirt and 
yoke effect shocun in the model of white wash- 
able corduroy above, smocked and unlined; 1 to 
3yrs., $0.95. Hatto match with fur heads; $3.75 

























At a time when block-building is the main oc- 
cupation of one’s life, this closely-knitted, 
belted, wool sweater coat proves invaluable. In 
all pink, blue, or white; 2 to 4 yrs., $2.95 





Searching drafts prove no threat to the child 
protected by this slip-on pink or blue sweater 
of closely knitted wool, finished with white 
collar, cuffs, and front lacing; 2 to 4 yrs., $1.95 

















To romp in the snow is this small boy’s joy, 
clad in an angora outfit of coat, leggings, 
mittens, and cap. Copen., rose, tan, white, 
or brown heather mixture; 2 to 6 yrs., $10.50 
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Baby’s dress should be as exquisitely made 
as possible. A hand-made, simple model is 
seen on the baby at left, of white batiste 


which is tucked and featherstitched; $1.85 


No warmer and comforting wrap for an infant 
can be procured than the baby bunting of white 
eiderdown at right, bound with blue or pink 
suk ribbon. It combines a coat and cap; $2.95 














The China silk tufted wrapper at left to slip on 
after the baby’s bath is edged with a silk 
blanket stitch. Pink or blue, lined with white 
silk; $5.95. Blanket below to match; $5.95 


Sleepy little heads need pillow-cases of white 
linen, as shown at right, exquisitely embroi- 
dered with Madeira work. This case of fine 
workmanship is an exceptional value for $1.95 


























Baby’s tub becomes an enchanting hour when 
the dolls of rubber bath sponge below either 
wash or amuse the child. Decorated <coith 
colored rubber, the boy is 95c; and the girl, 75¢ 


Though simple, the white batiste slip at right 
displays dainty workmanship, for it is hand- 
made throughout, featherstitched round the 
neck and sleeves, and edged with lace; $1.45 




















These models haze been selected w 
present excellent values. We si ; 
to buy them upon receipt of check or money- 


order. Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 





For winter the long, kritted wool bootees be- 
love are warmer. Blue or pink and white; 
95c. Box at right below, containing 3 cakes 
of soap with initial that will not wash off; 30c 


















Our Readers Suggest a Variety of Crochet, 


Patchwork, and Cross-stitch Gifts 


for Anne Orr’s Department 


Lend a brightening touch to your kitchen scrim curtains 
by applying patchwork flower-pots (Hot-iron pattern 
1002), made of scraps of gingham, to their outer edge 


MONG these articles suggested by 

our readers and grouped to use as 
Christmas gilts, a variety of needlework 
may be found. There are crocheted rugs 
in both rag and cord that seem particu- 
larly appropriate for the Colonial room. 
and patchwork for varied types of articles 
from the porch to the kitchen. Cross- 
stitch also finds its own on the different- 
shaped doilies at the right, which because 
of their simplicity will appeal to children 
as presents to make for their family. 


HOW TO ORDER 

Patterns and directions for making these articles 

come in 4 groups. Group L001 carries hot-iron 

transfer patterns for tea set (cloth and 4 

napkins) and centerpiece, 25c. Group 1002. 

hot-iron transfer patterns for pillow and 

kitchen curtains, 25c. Group 1003, a pamphivt 

of designs and directions for 4 doily sets, 15c. - : 

Group 1004, a pamphlet of designs and direc- ; aoa ; 

tions for making 2 rugs, 15c. All 4 groups, 75. otf 

Anne Orr, Good Housekeeping, New York Doilie S of varied S 1%eS and shapes may be made 
of chambray, linen, or unbleached muslin cross 
stitched with any of the designs here shown. 
(Designs and directions come in pamphlet #003) 


Unbleached muslin fashions the centerpiece above, 
decorated with fruits of soft-toned gingham, and 
the tea cloth and 4 napkins with applied designs 
of small-patterned chintz (Hot-iron pattern 1001) 
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Crocheted rugs above, in both rag and cord, att 
quickly made, and prove colorful and practical ad- 
ditions to the Colonial room. (Designs and diret- 
tions for making these rugs come in pamphlet 1004) 


Crocheted round the edge in familiar stitch, 
ne hoz 1 basket 


flowers 








Unusual Papers, Gay Ribbons, Pine 






Cones, and Colored Sealing Wax for 






Wrapping Christmas Gifts 









Japanese Combination age at $1.05 coitains: 25 sheets of rose Jap- 
— tissue paper, 30c; 250 feet of lavender-; “sur ple Japanese tape 


c; lavender-purple sealing wax, 10c; and Merry Christmas seals, (5c 











HESE gifts are all attractively and 

easily tied and the requisites may 
be bought in most reasonable combi- 
nations through our Shopping Depart- 
ment. The wrappings are mostly col- 
ored Ji upanese papers, with tapes in blend- 
ing shades. Seals, labels and tags may 
also be had in a charming assortment. 















Golden Oak Combination, $1.15: 3 sheet 
golden oak wood paper, 45¢; x0 feet 
jade green tape, Me; 25 pine cones, 20c 
Pine Cone Combination, $1: 25 sheets 
soft blue tissue, 30c; 250 feet rose Japa- 
tape, Uc; 25 real pine cones, 20: 
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HOW TO ORDER 
We shall be happy lo buy for you upon re- 
ceipt of check or mone y-order any of the c om- 
binations or card sets here given. The fol- 
: lowing articles may be bought separate a 
: 250 foot roll of Japanese holly tape, Ic, 
Holly and Birch Combination priced at $1.45 10 yd. roll Christmas red satin ribbon, 20c. Artist's Combination priced at $1.55: 36 sheets 
Write Good Housekeeping Shopping Service white ribbed tissue, $0c; 250 feet Jap anesé holly 
‘a tape, 50e; 3 sticks of green, re “d. leer wax, 
30ce; and wax tool for making designs, 35¢ 
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contains: 3 sheets of soft birch green wood paper, 

4 45¢ 0 feet of Japanese holly tape, 50c; and 
i J 4 

118 pretty assorted seals, labels, tags, etc., 50c 
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Venetian Cologne bottles with drop stop- mm 7 : ee Mahogany-finished candlesticks, 8V in, 
pers and flower tops. Amber, blue, pur- , > —? ~ be high, make pretty gifts when completed 
ple, or orange; 8 in. high; $12 a pair ; | , foe by 8 in. bayberry candles; $2.25 a pair 


Depicting Raphael’s world-masterpiece, this 
colored Sistine Madonna plaque, finished in 
burnished gold, is 8 in. wide, 13 in. high; $7.50 


It is a Wise Giver that Chooses an Appropriate Gift— Here are 


Some of the Season’s Array at a Moderate Cost 


Selected by Helen Koues 


HOW TO ORDER CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING Shopping Service 
will buy without extra charge any articles 
mentioned on these pages. In ordering please 
state the articles desired, give the page on which 
they appear, and enclose a check or money- 
order. In cases where transportation is not 
free or the articles are too heavy to be sent by 
parcel post, they will be sent express collect 


RPM RATT 


OWN 


Prench Jaience ink tand, swith Dutch lamp, 15 in. high with 
2 inkwells, quill pen, pencil Cree , china figures, and Georgette 
taper, and wax; complete; $7.50 : < as shade in gold, blue, or rose; $20 


Italian pottery bowl; 8 in. . > Shipping free within 50 miles of 
high, 8¥2 in. wide; candlesticks, ns , j NewYork City. Mahogany can- 
104 in. high; set of 3, $20 Se i" : dlesticks sent free everywhere 





Interest is added to a door by a 
brass knocker; $5. Smaller 
guest-room nocker, only $1.75 


Blue silk desk 
Elizabethan 


} 


s, 8M in, 
completed 


25a pair 


This translucent glass bowl on polychrome stand is a 
charming centerpiece for fruit; $7.50 complete. The 
heavy brass door knocker above conceals the letter slot, 
takes magazines rolled or flat, and meets all government 
as requirements. Lasily applied, 51% in. high, $3.50 





ch with 
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China maiden boudoir night-light, 9 in. 
high, with rose or blue silk skirt; completely 
fitted; $3.85. Without skirt, $2. High 
chair, in center, finished in Van Dyck 
brown, maple, or pine wood, $35 crated 


French pottery bird in natural colors; 


434 tn. high; $3.50. Mahogany 
book-ends, below; 414 vdlg in.; $4 @ 


W rought-iron_ bridge lamp at right, 66 in. high, 
ri 12 in., with tan parchment shade; banded in 
ack, blue, green or mulberry; complete, $12.50 


ly 


Crystal and brass candlesticks; 934 in. 
high; $6 a pair with candles. St. Chris- 
topher being the patron saint of traveler. 
safety is insured when motoring «with 
this silver-plated medal; with screx 


Art-craft bag below combining greenor 
brown fabric with black patent cloth; 
9x94 in.; $2. Indian basket; $2 


Shipping charges are free, except on china bird, 
bridge lamp, bowl, bell, and chair; and free 
for first two within 50 miles of New York City 
ae : 41 





HOUSEHOLD GIFTS OF PRACTICAL PURPOSE 


With the vogue ined by fruit as table decora- 
tion, this ce ece of cream-colored Italian 
pottery is charming. It shows lattice work 
and a figure at each end to be used as handl 
5% in. high, 11 in. long, 334 in. wide; 


Individual breakfast set of 19 pieces, decorated with 
blue panels, on white tray; 17x22 in., complete; $8 


This Dutch silver-plated 
casserole in an attractive new 
design has a lining of en- 
graved Pyrex which will 
not crack in the hottest 
oven. Ova S8x6x3 in., 2 
pints,{6. Round, 3 pints, $7 


Hand-woven in cream mercerized cotion, the 
bureau scarfs below; 17%x57 in., $10 each 


AGED: 


No hou seh ol t 
seems complete 
nowadays with- 
out the thermo: 
bottie of nickel 
or cilt : e? gine= 
turned design 
at left; with a 
cup cover; 10 
inches his $5 


Dutch Sheffield mayonnaise set 
with removable glass lining; com- 
plete with spoon; $3. Dresden 
dish below, with colored flowers; 
10 in. long, 634 in. wide; $5 


Nickel-plated hot 
serving platter, with 
china plate; 133410 
in.; $11.75. Cut star 
glass, covered, after- 
dinner mint compote, 
below, 414 in. high; $2 


On receipt of check or money-order we will buy 
anything on this page. Shipping charges are 
free, except on pottery centerpirce, salad bowl, 
Dresden dish, breakfast set, and therm 
free for these within 30 miles of New Yor 


Italian pottery salad bowl with border, 11 in. in 


diameter, wooden fork and spoon; complete; $5 


Dutch silver bon-bon dish 
below, with new feature of 
double handles and four sep- 
arate glass compartments 
with star cutting; $6.50. This 
may also be used at tea 
for lemon, sugar, ana cakes 


Cross-stitched, wool and silk hand-qvoven baby 
blankets; blue, pink, or all white, $10 each 


A charming 1.t- 
We gift is thes 
Dutch sil 
conserve jar with 
glass lining ard 
Spoon; 4\4 
high, $2. 
Min ute class 
boiling eggs: 


in. high, $1.25 





PRETTY GIFTS 


Camphor Ice Man 
This is not the ice man 
Who brings the ice each day. 
It is the Camphor Ice man 
Who drives your chaps away; 
right) $1.50 
Barney the Baker Bank; (left) $1 


‘ 


4 
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Twine and Nickel Stand 


The world is so full.of a number of things, 
There is nothing missing but a ball of string. 
All tangles and searchings are now at an end, 
Your time and your temper I’ve come to 
defend; $1.50. Twine alone; 75c ball 


Sanitas Lap Bunny Apron 
Is not meant to be funny 

But just a protection you see 
Thru “wet winters” or dry, 

If you keep him close by, 
Both baby and you 

Will be happy; (right) $1 


CL, LL ccc 


Three Brushes 
Gleanin rand polishing brushat left; $1.50. 
Small feather duster: $1. Hearth brush; $2 


FOR TWO DOLLARS OR LESS 


sect | How To Order 

5S § These gifts are attractively boxed 
Page with printed on colored 
cards. We shall be happy to buy 
them for you on receipt of check 
or money-order. Write Good 
Housekeeping Shopping Service 


Tip-Top Tops 
Tops for boys are tip-top toys. 
“Stunners” here in sizes, three, 
With whimsical faces, painted so wee, 
That a “‘regular guy” would own 
with glee; 75c a set of three 


Celluloid Ball 


IT have a little shadow that 

Goes in and out with me, 
And what can be the use of 

Him is more than I can see; $1.75 
Set of 2 Kitchen Knives below; $1.50 
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Phyllis Lingerie Ribbon Holder 
lis has such charming graces 
d is very generous, too; 
ew yards of ribbon lending, 
All of them for you; 
& yd«. pink or blur; 


Lite bol 
(lel Oe 


Crayon Boxes 
Brother James and Sister Janette 
Are the dearest young folks you have 
ever met; 
They hold a store of crayons for you, 
Red, green and orange, brown, violet 
and blue; (above) 85c per pair 


Mother Goose Doll 
“Once upon a time, 
Nice stories I would tell 
To dear, good, little children . 
Who'd listen still and well.” 
(Below) $1.50 


ose Doll - 


bas 
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Clothes Brush 
A new type of clothes brush is 1 
Maid with pretty verse attach 





Traveling Brought to Its 


Sim blest Terms 


Every housekeeper should possess an emergency 
case of black, cobra-grained sheepskin, completely 
fitted with Red Cross necessities. Price $5 


Left. Sterling silver 
enameled — sweater 
pins in pink, blue, 
or yellow. Set of 3 
$3, or singly $1. 
London bag with 
hinged, hexagonal 
opening, of finest 
English saffian, silk 
lined. Brown, blue, 
or black, 0x8 % in. $5 


This octagonal wrist watch of 
Belais solid 18 k. white gold, en- 
graved around the edge, with a 16 
jewel movement, 1s mounted on a 
black silk adjustable ribbon brace- 
let; $50. Hand-tinted sunshine 
calendar below, 938x738 in., with 
gummed disks and directions; 90 


beg. 1927 . 
> Sunshine Calendar 


JANUARY 











Gifts Both Convenient 
And Inexpensive 


This sewing kit of fine morocco leather lined with 
moiré silk. which makes the smal! button bag, 
contains all sewing accessories; 3x134x174, $1.50 


Right. Lingerie pins 
in pink or blue 
enamel on_ sterling 
silver; $1.25 a pair. 
Armor-mesh, silver- 
plated bag with en- 
graved cover, mirror, 
and jewel clasp, $11; 
silver piate, extra 


fine mesh, $17.50; 


rolled gold plate, 25 


Moderately Priced Gifts That Mean Comfort 
To Men When Traveling or at Home 


Left. Ever- 
shagp gold- 
fille d pencil, 3 
in. long, at left, 
with engine 
turned design 
and black cord, 
$3.75. With- 
out cord. $3.50. 
Brass the 

mometer with 
5 in. dial; $2 


Kit of black leather with towel, brush, and soap 
box; 10x414x1% in., $2.25. Cuff links in 
black and white enamel‘on sterling silver, $2.25 


Convenient and compact for traveling are these 
i : g 

domino cards in a brown cowhide case, which 

fastens with snap into little, square case; $1 


Writing folder 
above, of Lon- 
don tan leath- 
er, lined with 
silk moiré com- 
pletely fitted; 
$1.95. Right. 
Leather tie 
hanger, 10 in. 
long, holds 28 
ties on brass 


springs; $1.75 











Toys That Make A 


Merry Christmas 


Gifts That Drop From 
Santas Pack 
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When assembled these prettily col- 
ored, wooden cubes make any of 
the geometrical designs pictured 
on the cover, inside and: out; $1 









Doggie has a way of wagging a 
fascinating tail when in motion 
on his five wooden wheels. The 
toy ts drawn by a long cord; $1 






Train in center conststs of iron 
engine which can be wound, tin 
tender, 3 cars, 8 curved tracks, 
and 4 straight; complete, $3.50 





Of brass with perpetual calendar 
and groove for pencil, this readipad; 
$1.50. Additional pads; 20c each 





A practical addition to the household is this 
aluminum egg slicer which makes the salad a 
‘ing to behold with its rings of white and 
gold. It has a pretty verse and box; $1.50 


§ indwich 






polis h ing; verse 


Choose for the Good Housekeeper Serviceable 


take a variety of shapes when 
tin cutters, in center; 6 shapes, 

1 broom cover at right, for 
and box; 85c 





The Crayola- Picture - Tracer 
above, gives infinite amusement 
and includes crayons, tracing pa- 
per, and pictures; complete, $1.25 : 


16-in. doll in center, in cotton 
crépe rompers, with bisque head 
and indestructible body; $2. 
Stockinette doll above; 7% in.;50c 


Left—8 stars of the Photoplay 
world, in a famous costume, have 
invaded dollyland to become 
dolls to cut out; 8 pictures; 40c 


And Practical Gifts Such as These 


Ww 





When thrown o« a blazing wood fire 
these driftwood crystals turn the 
flames to green, orange, or purple; $1 





Enclosing an asbestos mat, this pure Irish 
linen, Madeira, hand-scalloped cover unbut- 
tons for laundering; 6x9% in., $1.25; 
734x111% in. $1.75; 944x153 in., $2.25 








We shall be happy to buy any of the articles 

on this page upon receipt of check or money- 

order. Shipping charges are free. Good 

Housekeeping Shopping Service, New York 
15 












Conducted by DR. HARVEY W 
Director Good Housekeeping 
of Foods, Sanitation, and 





HEN a workman has com- 
pleted a job, especially if he 
feels that he has been faithful, 
diligent, and painstaking in all 

its details, he naturally likes to take some 
position from which he can survey the 
completed work with the idea of determin- 
ing how it looks. I feel this way in regard 
to the constructive work which has at- 
tended the presentation of the principles 
of the League for Longer Life to the readers 
of Goop HovusEKEEPING. The field has 
now been practically surveyed and the 
work which must be done by the members 
of the League set forth in detail. Judging 
by the requests which have been sent in 
for the questionnaires, this work has 
touched a responsive chord in the hearts of 
our readers; the number of applicants has 
been much larger than anticipated. This 
shows that the readers of Goop HovusEr- 
KEEPING are interested in keeping well 
and living long. 

The two circles at. the bottom of the 
page, first published in the May, 10920, 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, have appealed to 
our people. They want, if possible, to have 
their lives represent the area of the outer 
circle instead of the inner one. Biologi- 
cally, if one’s life can be made to fill the 
outer circle, he has lived much longer than 
the average. Economically, also, his life 
has been tremendously more valuable. 
This arises from the fact that his capacity 
for useful work is vastly increased by rea- 
son of this experience and improved tech- 
nique in the latter part of his life. What 
one can accomplish in one year after he is 
past 45 is almost infinitely greater than in 
one year while he is under 15. 

In .my first article I compared the 
efficiency of the young men of 
the whole world, and especially 
of this country, in their ability 
to serve their country in case of 
war. The data collected by the 
Medical Corps of our Army in 
the examination of the physical 
condition of a number of men 
revealed a woful lack of fitness, 
physical and mental, among the 
men of those ages called to the 
colors. This was a startling 
revelation to those to whose 
attention it was brought. I am 
firmly of the opinion that no 
other publication in the United 
States, medical or otherwise, 
carried this message to as many 
people as were reached by the 
articles in Goop HovusrEKEEP- 
ING. Our magazine, therefore, 
may take unto itself the credit 
of having given a wider circu- 
lation of these startling data 
and reached a larger number of 
people than any other publica- 
tion, even medical journals. 
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The medical journals are read only by 
physicians, and at most reach altogether 
not over 120,000 people. On the other 
hand, statistics show that Goon Hovse- 
KEEPING is read by nearly 2,000,000 
people. This one fact, it seems to me, is a 
justification of the labor and expense at- 
tending the propaganda for the League for 
Longer Life. But the end of this good work 
is not here. The seeds which have been 
planted will grow. There will be increased 
activities in health culture, not only in the 
families where Goop HOUSEKEEPING is 
read, but in the schools whose teachers read 
Goop HousEKEEPING. Parents and teach- 
ers will realize more keenly than they ever 
have before, that their greatest asset in 
life is health and longevity. 

A letter which I received a few days ago 
bears witness to this awakened interest. 
It runs as follows: ‘“‘I am anxious to hear 
of a school where the health of the child 
is given first consideration, lessons the 
second.” Thisis the feeling of a wise mother, 
and the rest of the letter shows that she 
has reached this opinion through reading 
the various chapters of League for Longer 
Life. What one mother voices, hundreds 
feel. This one new thought about school 
is the most promising mark of progress 
that has come to my knowledge. Parents 
are now feeling that the health and long 
life of their children are the things which 
should first be considered, and the lessons 
from the books should be givén second 
consideration. 

The value of heredity has been stressed 
all through this series of lessons. That like 
produces like is the fundamental principle 
of genetics. From the sacred writings we 
also learn that we can not expect to “‘ gather 
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figs from thistles”; nor can we expect to 
have healthy children nhealthy 
ancestry. As the child can not possibly 
sclect his own parents, this most important 
task must be left to the parents of those 
young persons who are about to be married, 
Usually, when a girl gets marricd, at least 
in the country, the question asked js, 
“Did she do well?” Does that mean, did 
she marry a man of fine physique, a man of 
good moral character, a man who is fond 
of hard work and is industrious and saving? 
Not by any means! The idea conveyed is, 
is the young man the girl married possessed 
of an abundance of this world’s goods? 
Whether he is healthy, wise, or moral is a 
secondary consideration. Especially, has 
the important consideration been insisted 
on that the great enemy of mankind phys- 
ically, syphilis, should be carefully ex- 
cluded from all matrimonial alliances? I 
appealed to the mother of the girl particu- 
larly to guard her daughter and grand- 
children against the disastrous effects of 
such an alliance. Syphilis is not only a 
terrible disease of itself, but it is the one 
disease more than all others that tends to 
be transmitted from parent to child. It 
may lie latent for many years only to 
break forth in the child in later years. Its 
sequel are as horrible as the disease 
itself, ending usually in paresis or loco- 
motor ataxia. It destroys its victim 
sooner or later, and places a curse upon his 
progeny. 

The importance of an amendment to 
the conditions of issuing a marriage license 
was emphasized. Several states have taken 
steps in this direction, among the later 
ones, North Carolina. A recent report 
from the Health Officer of that State 

shows that the law is working 
well, though, of course, under 
some disadvantage, especially 
in rural communities. Unjor- 
tunately, syphilis is not a disease 
of the city alone, but has 


trom 


\ spread throughout the land. 


" The investigations of the medi- 
\ cal officers of the late war 
q showed that approximately 5 
\ percent of the youth of the 
country have venereal disease of 
some kind. My appeal to par- 
ents brought many letters from 


7 grateful mothers who desire to 
p protect their daughters and 
5 their grandchildren from the 
j terrible effects of syphilitic 
Fd taint. 
f The campaign for better 
f health, longer life, and greater 
vA efficiency must begin long 


years before the child is born. 
The questionnaires which have 





been returned for analysis 
have (Continued on page 141) 
(The Question-Box is oi page 79) 
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The flute sang. Against the lips of Kwan-Soon it lay like a captive spirit breath- 
ing forth its soul from imprisoning walls—and Lila Loy heard—and knew 
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N the Garden of Kwan-Yee, august 
mandarin of Ningpo, the dusk crept 
through the drooping willow trees 

like a woman, drowsy and fragrant, 
into her lover’s arms. The silver sheen of 
summer twilight quivered over the molten 
breast of the river Yung, flowing sluggishly 
past the garden walls to the sea. The 
cool of the coming night laid placid fingers 
on the fevered pulse of the city and awak- 


Tllustrated by 
Walt Louderback 


ened faint stirrings of relief. Vagrant 
zephyrs sighed through the reeds that 
clustered about the river bank, and 
urged into laughing murmurs the little 
waves that lapped gently against the side of 
sampans riding indolently at their moorings. 
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Here and there lanterns began to glim- 
mer, futile in the still luminous dusk, while 
from a distant temple came the pulsing 
resonance of a deep-toned gong, driving 
off the evil spirits so that the worshipers 
might turn their prayer wheels without fear. 
In the marsh-lands not far away sounded 
the cry of the cranes, weirdly mournful, and 
high above all, softly radiant, hung a cres- 


cent of pale aloofness, the Lady Moon. 
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Two figures rapidly becoming indistinct 
in the gathering gloom stood motionless 
in the flower-scented garden: Kwan-Yee, 
the mandarin, silent because of a heart 
filled with emotion; Kwan-Soon, his son, 
silent because it was not fitting that he 
should speak if his father’s lips were word- 
less. 

Fireflies, winging points of light, gleamed 
from shrub and tree, and as if jealous of 
their fleeting radiance, a _bare-footed 
servant pattered out from the house, with 
its tiled roof and porch of bamboo, to hang 
a red paper lantern in the archway, where 
it glowed against the darkness like a ruby 
on the throat of a sleeping slave girl. 

The action broke the spell of silence 
which bound the garden of Kwan-Yee. 
The venerable mandarin spoke to his son 
in the muted cadences of his tongue, and 
the young man listened reverently, his 
hands hidden in the sleeves of his heavily 
embroidered coat. 

“The gods have ordained it, and our 
illustrious ancestors have signified their 
consent. The journey to the land of thy 
dreams is a fitting and worthy project. 
Thou hast my blessing.” 

The words were few, but behind them, 
as Kwan-Soon well knew, lay days and 
nights of pondering, of consultation with 
priests, of prayers to the ancestors of the 
house of Kwan, and of petitions to Kuan- 
Yin, goddess of Mercy. 

The mandarin’s gaze rested on the 
shadowy outline of his son’s figure, and 
a sigh escaped his lips. “If thou wert 
only my first-born,” he said, “then it 
were my privilege to hold thee to my roof. 
Thou shouldst marry the daughter of an 
honorable family and bring her to my 
house, and thy sons should grow up around 
me like young plum shoots around a 
withered tree whose days of blossoming 
and fruition are past. But thou art my 
second son, though there is no want of 
tenderness in my heart for thee, and there 
is no law or precedent by which I can bind 
thee to my hearth forever.” 

Kwan-Soon lifted his head and spoke 
softly. “It needs no law; thy word of 
command will be enough, reverend father.” 


HE mandarin shook his head slowly, 

regretfully. “‘‘Commands that fetter 
the heart are like rusty chains upon sore 
flesh,’’’ he quoted. “Thou art young and 
a poet; thou hast dreamed of seeing the 
far land of America. Thy desire is to 
thee as the breath of life or thy duty to 
the gods. If thou wert like thine older 
brother, Kwan-Ho-Yim, thou~ shouldst 
become a merchant and fill thy house with 
gold. But among our worthy ancestors 
have been poets, singers of sweet songs 
and weavers of petal-speech. Perhaps one 
of them has chosen thy body in which to 
spend a cycle of life, for in thine eyes are 
dreams of things unworldly, and in thy 
speech is the softness of the west wind. 
Who am I to deny the cravings of thy 
heart?” 

Kwan-Soon sank upon his knees and 
lifted the hem of his father’s heavy robe 
to his forehead. ‘‘ Thou art my noble and 
illustrious father,” he said softly, and the 
few words were weighted with a multitude 
of tender meanings. 

The mandarin lifted a slender hand 
upon which golden nail cases flashed 
faintly in the moonlight. He seated him- 
self upon a stone bench and waved his 
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son to a place beside him. ‘Son of my 
old age, thou art a dreamer,” he said with 
grave affection. ‘‘Thy thought is to find 
gold in the heart of the lotus flower and 
sustenance in the breeze that comes from 
the mountains. Dost thou imagine that 
in America, that land of money-madness, 
they will bid thee eat and drink and sleep 
because thou art young and a poet?” 

Kwan-Soon lifted a placid face to the 
night sky, studded with lambent stars 
and glowing with the caress of the Lady 
Moon. His eyes with their inscrutable 
darkness were filled with dreams, and on 
his lips was a faint smile. “I have thought, 
illustrious father, to give into America’s 
hand the humble verses which I have 
written, to translate into the English 
tongue that which is best and noblest of 
the songs of our ancient land, the poems 
of Li-Tai-Po and So-Toong-Po. I am 
but a humble and unworthy disciple of 
the god of poetry, but even so, may there 
not be one song in my heart yet unsung 
that will find itself a listener?”’ 


WAN-YEE’S lips were also smiling, 
despite a hint of sadness at the youth- 
ful confidence of his son. But who shall 
ruthlessly shatter the crystal vase of 
youthful dreams? Surely not a father 
who loves his son, and Kwan-Soon was 
to the worthy. mandarin as his right hand. 
“May our illustrious ancestors guide 
thee!” he said piously. ‘The young birds 
spread their wings and seek new skies. 
Thou art not a fledgling that I should 
bid thee remain in the home nest. Neither 
art thou badly equipped for thy journey. 
Thou hast learned something of the foreign 
tongue from the bonze, and from the 
Christian missionary-doctor who has been 
a guest in our house thou knowest some- 
thing of the customs and manners of his 
people. Gold thou shalt have in plenty, 
and robes that will not shame a son of the 
House of Kwan. But more precious than 
these things, I will give thee a journey 
gift—” 

He paused and drew forth from the 
voluminous sleeve of his embroidered 
coat a wand-like object swathed in a silken 
sheath. The light was dim, and Kwan- 
Soon waited respectfully while his father’s 
fingers fumbled at the silvered cords that 
bound it. An odor, faintly acrid, as of 
ancient, musted fabrics, assailed his 
nostrils. Then Kwan-Yee’s fingers moved 
quickly across the slender length, and 
there was the soft sound of ripping cloth. 
A breath escaped him, wordless, like an 
inefiable prayer, and he turned slowly to 
face the moon, his hands raised high. 

Across his upturned palms lay a wand 
of coruscating light and blackest ebony, a 
thing of dazzling brightness and deepest 
shade, whose golden scrolls seemed to 
catch the wandering rays of moonlight 
and toss them forth again, revitalized; 
whose depths of jet shamed the pallid 
face of night and mocked the Lady Moon. 
Tassels hung from it, scintillant with 
gold and silver, and a mouthpiece of jade 
gleamed a chilly warning to imprudent lips. 

“The flute of Chang-Lung!” Kwan- 
Yee’s words were a whispered reverence, 
and Kwan-Soon drew a sudden breath. 

“The flute of Chang-Lung!”’ the man- 
darin repeated softly. ‘‘It is heaven-sent, 
the greatest treasure of all our house, the 
prison of immortal song to which none 
have found the key since that long-dead 





century when the hosts of the wild Tartars 
laid siege to the sacred city of Pekin 
thinking to take prisoner the mighty 
Emperor himself. Then did Chang-| ung, 
most illustrious of our ancestors and great- 
est among poets and singers, steal from out 
the city gates in the depths of night. He 
set his flute to his lips, and presently a 
melody drifted forth. Its witchery was 
as the eves of woman, its voice as tender 
as a mother’s. The ~‘eping host stirred, 
was awakened, and into each savage 
breast stole longings for ‘iome. Fathers 
thought of their men children, husbands 
of the gentle tenderness of newly-wedded 
wives, and young warriors of aged parents 
kneeling in supplication before the gods, 
Poignant, infinitely sad, the melody 
drifted on, its magic irresistible. Dawn 
crept in and to the eyes of those upon the 
city walls was revealed naught but barren 
fields, with tent skins strewn upon the 
ground. The Tartar horde had gone! 

“Through the centuries the sacred flute 
has been handed from father to son, and 
into my hands my illustrious sire gave it 
when the Death God was hard upon him. 
To thee I give it now. For who knows but 
that the immortal Chang-Lung himself 
may dwell in thy body, and that in placing 
his flute in thy hands it will waken to new 
life? Thou wilt treasure it as a poet 
should; breathe upon it, and it shall 
awaken to melody; woo it with thy lips, 
and it shall yield to thee its love in death- 
less song.” 

Kwan-Soon slipped from the bench and 
touched his forehead to the ground before 
his father’s feet. “I am unworthy,” he 
said in a voice that trembled. 

But the mandarin touched his shoulder, 
and Kwan-Soon, filled with an emotion 
he could not express in words, raised his 
hands for the gift. 

“The blessings of the gods and thy noble 
ancestors go with the flute,” said Kwan- 
Yee solemnly, and he placed the slender 
wand of ebony in his son’s hands. “Let it 
sing for thee, as it did for Chang-Lung, 
songs of love and songs of glory.” 

“Thou hast honored me beyond all 
words,” said Kwan-Soon reverently. And 
again his forehead touched the ground at 
his father’s feet. 


S° it was that Kwan-Soon departed 
his native land, in the month when the 
scent of the jasmine was heavy on the air 
and dying summer sighed its farewell 
through the drooping river willows and 
the spreading banyans that shaded the 
resting places on the great road to the sea. 
And when the mighty ship nosed her way 
out through the channel maze to the tumult 
of open sea, a sudden loneliness twisted 
at his heart. 

That last night in the garden at Ning- 
po... its only tangible memory the silk- 
clad flute of Chang-Lung that never left 
his side by day or night. He reflected 
without bitterness—for was he not on the 
high road to his desires—that the years 
would pass, and there would come into 
the garden a new mandarin, his elder 
brother, Kwan-Ho-Yim. Already was he 
betrothed to the daughter of Wing-Woo, 
honorable government official, and by him 
the house of Kwan would be perpetu- 
ated. By him sons would be begatten, 
who in turn would beget sons to carry on 
the name and honor of their ancestors. 
But he, Kwan-Soon, would be a wandering 
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“"THE flute of Chang-Lung!”” Kwan-Yee’s words were a whispered reverence, and Kwan- 


Soon drew a sudden breath. ‘Through the centuries the flute has been handed from father 
to son, and into my hands my illustrious sire gave it when the Death God was hard upon 
him. To thee I give it now.” ‘Iam unworthy,” said Kwan-Soon in a voice that trembled 








wraith in the Dark World, with only the 
lilt of a song or a vagrant verse to carry 
on his name. 

He would have sighed for the sorrow of 
it, but without warning a mountainous 
wave bore down upon the tossing shell that 
but an hour agone had seemed to him so 
mighty, and for days thereafter, even to 
the number of seven, Kwan-Soon remained 
in the Land of the Shadow. He was most 
horribly seasick! 

But even the Shadow-Land has its 
dawn, and Kwan-Soon found himself one 
day sailing through the Golden Gate to 
the country of his dreams. 

The loneliness which had gripped his 
heart while on shipboard tightened its 
clutch until the very soul of him ached with 
the pain of it. What he had expected to 
find he did not know, but assuredly he had 
never pictured America as such a land of 
clanging noises, stupendous hurry, and 
careless rudeness. In Ningpo there was 
not a coolie boy who would not have 
stepped humbly from his path to bow 
reverently when he went abroad in-his 
sedan chair. But in this strange city, 
with its clatter of barbarous tongues and 
its hurrying, pushing crowds, he was like a 
leaf caught in the savage gvrations of a 
whirlpool. He was tossed hither and yon, 

pushed without mercy, bumped without 
apology, and when his swimming senses 
finally began to stabilize, he found himself 
panting against a massive stone building 
whose towering height filled him with awe 
yet gave to him a sense of comfort. The 
cool, rough stone was grateful to his touch, 
and thus he stood in his heavily-broidered 
robes, watching with bewildered 
eyes the stream of humanity which 
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future surged through him. His reverend 
father had indeed been right. He was a 
dreamer, and he had not taken into account 
the noisy indifference of the western world. 
How should he hope to make this whirl- 
wind country listen to his songs of bygone 
ages? 

He leaned from the window and watched 
the slant-eyed men and women of his own 
race shuffle to and fro with yellow hands 
hidden in black-sleeved jackets. Of his 
race, indeed, but not of his world. There 
was as great a gulf between these shuffling 
coolies and himself as that which lay 
between the land of his birth and this 
strange, barbarous country of America. 

And yet it was with a feeling of nausea 
that he realized that to the white man, he, 
Kwan-Soon, was-but one of the slant-eyed 
riff-raff that crowded the waterfronts or 
slunk like rodents through Chinatown’s 
alleys. How to make them listen to him, 
hear his songs? He could not stand on 
the street corner as did the story-tellers 
of Canton crying, “I am an unworthy 
poet; listen to my miserable songs!” 
Neither could he seek the high ones in 
authority and say to them that his father 
was the venerated mandarin of Ningpo. 
In the terrifying whirl of the great city 
the importance of his worthy father’s 
office had shrunk pitiably. 

But as he debated with himself in the 
odorous gloom, a sudden resolution lighted 
up his mind and dissolved the shadows 
of hopelessness. He, Kwan-Soon, would 
become an American, would learn the 


language of these people among whom he 
was to dweil, would lead their life, think 





flowed ceaselessly past with never 
a soul to give thought to the 
slender youth who, for all his gaudy, 
silken robes, pressed against the 
building as if for protection and 
gazed forlornly. 

What matter if his father was 
mandarin of Ningpo? To the hurry- 
ing crowd he was but another 
vellow man, and his place was in 
Chinatown. 

“And are these the people I 
dreamed would pause to hear my 
petal songs?”’ thus to himself sighed 
Kwan-Soon. 

But late that day he found 
Chinatown, and the homesick 
pang of his heart lifted a little to 
hear once more the tongue of his 
native land. True, the language 
had not that beauty of cadence 
and inflection which he was ac- 
customed to hear among his fa- 
ther’s friends. Rather it was the 
nasal, sing-song dialect of the 
coolies. Neither was there any resem- 
blance in the tortuous sordidness of China- 
town’s alleys to the quiet beauty of his 
beloved Ningpo. But here at least he 
could speak and be understood. And it was 
with gratitude and relief that he finally 
bargained with Hop-Wo-Sing, proprietor 
of a dark and smelly rooming-house, for a 
tiny room with a mat and a wooden pillow. 

His baggage checks he delivered to one 
of the servants of the worthy Hop-Wo- 
Sing, and in the opium-scented cubby hole 
which was his, he sat by the window with 
hands folded, with face that was placid, 
but with mind that was a turmoil. Home- 
sickness, helplessness, and dread of the 






“Said the Chinese 
Nightingale” 
By Dare Stark 


Sorrow is a singer, and her 
words go north and south, 

But Grieving is a dumb thing that 

hath not any mouth. 


Glory is a dancer, and she points 
a toe at death, 

But Loving smiles in secret and 

hath other use -for breath. 


their thoughts. So in time they should 
receive him and his message of poesy; 
they should recognize the ambition which 
had brought him overseas and should 


extend to him the hand of equality. He 
delved into the voluminous sleeve of his 
embroidered jacket and drew forth a 
primer thumbed by many perusals. And 
when the servant boy returned some hours 
later with Kwan-Soon’s luggage wrapped 
in matting, he found the young man bent 
studiously over the small book, reading 
aloud by the dim light of a murky lamp, 
“How do you do? It is warm today!” 
It was his first step on the long road that 
leads from the old world to the new. 

















VW HEN half a year had passed, one 

yould scarcely have recognized jp 
the well-dressed, olive-skinned young 
man the bewildered pilgrim who had 
once been Kwan-Soon. Contact with 
American institutions, a night school for 
the study of English, and a daily gym. 
nasium course had transformed the erst. 
while poet into the semblance, at least 
of an Anglicized Oriental. The dream 
of writing poetry remained still only g 
dream, for Kwan-Soon’s points of contact 
with Occidental life had not as yet 
touched upon the higher arts. But with 
the inborn patience of the man of China. 
he was content to wait, to improve his 
vocabulary and pronunciation, and to 
imbibe with every breath the democratiz- 
ing spirit of the land in which he hoped 
to make for himself a name worthy of the 
house of Kwan and worthy of the reverend 
father who had so well foreseen and sup. 
plied his bodily needs. 

And then suddenly the easy current of 
his life was deflected into strange channels, 
It had been his wont, on nights when 
he was in attendance at his English class, 
to return to his room by one of China- 
town’s less frequented ways. Dark alleys 
opened upon it, forbidding, noisome, past 
which the traveler hurried with quickened 
step. Kwan-Soon at the mouth of one 
was halted by an abrupt, half-choked cry 
somewhere in the ominous blackness, 
There was the sound of scuffling, of heavy 
breathing—he drew back into the shadows 
and waited. 

It all happened so swiftly. Even Kwan- 
Soon was not quite sure afterward what 
he had done. There had been a 
burly longshoreman viciously stupid 
from drink, and in his arms a 
woman. The feeble light of the 
street lamp flickering across the 
pallid oval of her face as she strug- 
gled with sobbing breaths struck a 
spark of chivalry within him, and 
he had leaped for the man with 
all the cunning of the Orient and 
the newly acquired knowledge of 
his Western training. A_ heavy 
oath, the sudden gleam of a knife, 
a husky scream—it was over. The 
knife went whirling into the black- 
ness of the shadows, and the sodden 
brute groveled in befuddled rage. 
Kwan-Soon had caught the hand of 
the trembling girl and drawn her 
down the street, around a corer 
into the darkness of a doorway, 
and they had paused, panting, 
listening for possible pursuit. 

It was a tribute to Kwan-Soon’s 
adapted Americanism that he had 
plunged thus recklessly to the 
rescue of a Chinese girl—or at 













‘ least a half-caste—for such the momentary 


flash of light on her face had proclaimed 
her to be. It had been in Kwan-Soons 
mind, even as he leaped upon her assailant, 
that she was some slave-girl who, having 
escaped her prison, had been overtaken and 
captured. To aid an escaping sing-song 
girl has no place in Oriental ethics. Rather 
it is written that one shall use all effort to 
restore sucha girl to her rightful owner. 
Kwan-Soon had acted, then, not as 4 
Chinese, but as an American might, defend- 
ing the honor of a woman. 

Even as they listened there was a rush 
of footsteps, and above a scurry of excla- 
mations came a (Continued on page 145) 
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The old Moffatt-Ladd house was the first three-storied house in New Hampshire. 
lawns sloped down to the Piscataqua, while in the rear, a lovely, fragrant garden began to blossom 
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In front, the broad 





Letters from a Senator’s Wife 


By F 


EAR HELEN, 

I am stealing time to write to 
you, feeling rather breathless 
after just getting my eldest son 

off to boarding-school, and seeing no 
prospect of recovering said breath before 
getting the “‘middle-sized bear” off early 
next week, while the youngest assists (?) 
in the preparations for closing the house 
and goes along with me when I reluctantly 
start back for Washington via New York 
the first of October. I stumble over half- 
packed trunks wherever I walk, and in 
the brief intervals when I sit down, 
masculine garments in various sizes but 
about the same state of disrepair confront 
me to be mended and marked, pressed 
and let down. Do you ever have mo- 
ments of feeling that a woman who brings 
up three sons, and keeps them out of the 
penitentiary, and the poorhouse, and the 
morgue, ought not to be. expected to do 
much else? I am free to confess that / 
have such moments, and that I am in the 
midst of one now! 

However, as you know, I am expected 
to do a good many other things, most of 
them very agreeable ones, too, and this 
month has slipped by with such pleasant 
haste that I hardly know where it is gone. 
There have been a few quiet mornings- 
not nearly so many as I hoped for—in 
the big, still, fragrant pine grove near the 
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river, where I can look across to the 
broad, velvety meadows on the Vermont 
side and tread glistening cobwebs and 
crackling branches and soft pine needles, 
with birds and chipmunks for my only 
company, and an unbroken space of time, 
a sense of peace and inspiration for writing 
that I never get anywhere else. There have 
been a few—not nearly so many as I 
planned—long motor-rides back over the 
mountains on clear, sunny afternoons, 
when, after hungering for them all winter, 
I have been able to “lift up mine eyes 
upon the hills, from whence cometh my 
strength’’—really, I know of nothing but 
that beautiful Bible verse to express my 
feeling about them. 

There have been parties given for me 


in the neighborhood, among them a 
delightful luncheon in Littleton, with 


Mrs. Cox, whose husband was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President, and who is 
perfectly charming, as the other guest of 
honor. As for parties here—Harry had 
a week-end one of Senators ‘‘and such,” 
eight of them in all—and I have had two 
luncheons, and a big afternoon reception 
for the four chapters of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution in this part of 
the valley. 

It was a beautiful dav—I have almost 
as good luck about weather as Mrs. Har- 
and I never saw the place leok 


ding does 
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prettier, with the splendid blue State Flag, 
which, as an ex-Governor, Harry is entitled 
to fly, floating out over the porte-cochére, 
the Stars and Stripes on the high flag- 
pole opposite, the driveways bordered 
with crab-apple trees laden with bright 
red fruit, and the shrubs and lawns at 
their very loveliest. Mrs. Webster, the 
State Regent, a woman who has done much 
splendid organization work in the Civic 
Federation and the Colonial Dames as 
well as in the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, motored up from her summer 
home at Squam Lake and received with 
me, while the four Regents of the local 
chapters presided over the coffee and tea 
and punch in the dining-room, and the 
boys, in white trousers and blue coats, 
acted as “doormen.” We had a very 
good orchestra, and Mrs. Webster made 
a delightful informal speech, and the 
house was decorated with flowers from 
attic to cellar. So altogether it was a gala 
event for Pine Grove Farm, you see, and 
every one seemed to enjoy it very much. 
Beside these festivities at home, I have 
been away on two delightful trips, the 
first time to Portsmouth, to attend the 
reception given by the Colonial Dames 
of New Hampshire at the beautiful 
and famous Moffatt-Ladd House, which, 
through the generosity of its present 
owners, has come into our possession on 
51 
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a long lease. As very few state societies 
can boast of possessing such a wonderful 
historical treasure, you must forgive me 
if I brag a little bit about it! 

It was the first three-storied house built 
in New Hampshire, and was erected in 1763 
by Captain John Moffatt, a wealthy ofiicer 
of the British Royal Navy, who first came 
to America in 1720 as commander of one 
of the King’s “mast ships,” which took 
their cargoes of masts from Pepperell’s 
Cove at Kittery Point. He liked the 
new country so well that he decided to 
settle here, and reproduced, in the hall 
of his new home, the marvelously carved 
woodwork of his father’s house in Bristol, 
England, while the mantel in the drawing- 
room, an unusual and exquisite combina- 
tion of carved wood and carved marble, 
was tnade by the celebrated English archi- 
tect, Grinling Gibbons. The most beau- 
tiful furniture, the heaviest silver, and the 
finest glass of the period were bought for 
furnishings. In front of the house the 
broad lawns sloped straight down to the 
Piscataqua River; while in the rear, almost 
as secluded as a cloister, a lovely, fragrant 
garden began to blossom. 

The Colonial Dames obtained possession 
of the Moffatt-Ladd House from the heirs 
and, as far as possible, have kept it as it 
was in the days of its greatest glory. I 
only wish you could have seen it as the 
setting for the charming reception, which, 
as I said before, lured me to Portsmouth 
this last month. It was another of my 
sent-straight-from-Heaven-weather days, 
and, as I went upstairs to leave my wraps 
in the lovely chamber. with its white- 
canopied, four-posted bed, its hand-woven, 
brightly-colored flower rug, its white 
wainscoting and carved mantel, I stopped 
to look out at the lovely garden-scene 
beneath me, and again, half-way down the 
stairs, from:the high, arched window on 
the landing. It was a beautiful sight! 
The crimson rosebush, from which, ac- 
cording to tradition, every bride of the 
Moffatt family has picked her wedding 
flowers, still blooms there, in all its sweet- 
smelling glory; and besides, asters and 
dahlias and_hollyhocks, 
larkspur and phlox, pan- 
sies and sweet-william 
and tall, scerited lilies, 
in the splendor of their 
late summer bloom, filled 
the flower-beds with 
masses of color and bor- 
dered the trim gravel 
walks. Clusters of grapes, 
just beginning to ripen, 
hung over arbors and 
trellises; fruit-trees stood 
covered with glossy, dark 
green leaves and vivid, 
ripening fruit. And in 
the midst of all this love- 
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Clarke, the President cf te New Hamp- 
shire Dames, and several of the other 
officers, with Mrs. Brown, the Governor’s 
wife, and Mrs. Burroughs, the wife of 
Congressman Burroughs, were already 
standing, at the foot of the magnificent 
staircase. In the course of the afternoon 
we welcomed several hundred guests— 
officials of the city and state, naval of- 
ficers from the Portsmouth Navy Yard 
with their wives, summer visitors from 
Rye and York and Kittery, and Dames, 
not only from our own state, but from New 
York and Pennsylvania and Rhode Island, 
and even from as far away as Minnesota 
and Missouri and Georgia—all very en- 
vious, you may be sure, of our beautiful 
house! _And- meanwhile, in the stately 
dining-toom, Mrs. Erwin, the wife of the 
Commandant of the Navy Yard, with 
other prominent Portsmouth women, pre- 
sided’ over a tea-table laden with sweet- 
peas and beautiful old silver and glass, 
and, incidentally, with drinks and cakes 
and sandwiches—‘“‘sugar and spice and 
all things nice!” 

Major Hartford, the mayor of Hart- 
ford, was on Harry’s staff while he was 
Governor, and I went to the reception 
with him and Mrs. Hartford; then, after 
that was over, we went together to the 
Navy Yard. The Commandant’s House 
—in which Admiral Farragut died, by the 
way—is beautifully situated at the top 
of a three-tiered terrace, surrounded by 
broad lawns and a garden and orchard 
worth going far to see—a stately Colonial 
building with deep verandas and high 
pillars. The Commandant and Mrs. Erwin 
were waiting to receive us there, and after 
a pleasant visit on the porch, we made a 
tour of the Yard, escorted by Captain 
Erwin, to the building where the Russo- 
Japanese Peace Treaty was signed; the 
Naval Prison, of which for a time Thomas 
Mott Osborne had charge; the famous dry- 
dock. Just as we finished our tour, and 
returned to our starting point, the sun, 
a great, rosy globe of fire, was sinking 
across the level blue waters at the still 
horizon behind the cruisers Chattanooga 


one of the most beautiful and impressive 
that I had ever seen. 

The next morning, bright and early, 
Mrs. Hartford came for me again in her 
motor and took me first to see the Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich House, which the great 
author made famous in his “Story of a 
Bad Boy.” It is a plain, comfortable 
dwelling of the type common enough in 
the early nineteenth century, with none 
of the grandeur of the Moffatt-Ladd 
House, but not even at Mt. Vernon have 
I seen such perfection of care in carrying 
out historic detail, such shining cleanliness 
and spotless order! The dining-table is 
set ready for a meal, with blue Canton 
china and a hand-woven linen cloth; in 
the sitting-room, with its painted Vene- 
tian blinds, lies ‘Miss Abigail’s” tatting, 
all ready to take up, beside “‘ Grandfather 
Nutter’s” cider mug; “‘Tom’s” coat is 
folded over the back of the little chair in 
the tiny bedroom over the front door, 
while in his mother’s and grandfather’s 
and aunt’s chambers the elaborated bed- 
garments of the period lie folded in snowy 
precision over the most elaborate hand- 
wrought bedspread I ever beheld. Every- 
where the illusion is made so complete 
that I felt as if, at any minute, one of the 
characters from the dearly loved book— 
who were, of course, real characters as well 
—might turn a corner or open a latched 
door. It took a stiff off-shore breeze 
ruffling the foam on the blue breakers and 
sweeping across the sandy beach along the 
coast between Portsmouth and Rye, 
where Mrs. Hartford invited a group of 
ladies to meet me at luncheon at the 
Farragut House before I started home, to 
blow away the mists of enchantment that 
still seemed to envelope me long after 
I had shut the front door with its shining 
brass knocker behind me! 

June never seems complete without go- 
ing to a graduation and a wedding, and 
September hardly seems complete with- 
out going to an agricultural and industrial 
fair; and though I know you feel very 
superior in Illinois over your wonderful 
National Dairy Show at Chicago, I’m 

going to tell you about 
my second trip away 








you a shiver and a thrill. 


will find it in January, under the title of 


“The Ship in the Bottle’’ 


] from home this month 


HOPPER 


wrote it—one of the most fascinating tales 
of witchery and black magic that ever 


to show you that we have 
reason to feel puffed up 
in this part of the coun- 
try, too! I went on 
Sunday, taking John with 
me, to the great Eastern 
States Exhibition at 
Springfield, | Massachu- 
setts, which all the New 
England States, and, toa 
lesser degree, Pennsy!- 
vania, Rhode Island, 
New Jersey, and New 
York, are combining to 
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liness, the Navy Band 
in its smart, bright uni- 
forms was playing, and groups of well- 
dressed men and women were walking 
back and forth, or sitting in groups be- 
side the suncial and bird-bath, or drinking 
punch served at a white-covered table 
set under.the wide-spreading branches of 
an ancient tree near the old counting house. 
It was hard to tear myself away from 
such an attractive scene, but I managed 
to, at last, and then, with all sorts of 
pleasant, merry greetings, I was pulled 
into the receiving line, where Mrs. Arthur 


and Des Moines, and the bugle call, “‘To 
the Colors” suddenly rang out through 
the silent air. Down came the Stars and 
Stripes from the high staff before the 
Commandant’s House into the arms of the 
waiting sailor at its base, while the Com- 
mandant stood at attention beside us. 

“T always like to have the Colors go up 
quickly and come down slowly,” he said. 
“Tsn’t that a wonderful sight?” 

And indeed, I had been thinking, as 
I stood there watching it, that it was 





make a very important 
event. 

The festivities in honor of the official 
guests began on Sunday evening, with 
a reception at the Colony Club in honor 
of the six New England Governors, who 
had all arrived for “‘Governors’ Day” in 
the course of the afternoon and evening; 
and who, with their staffs and the attend- 
ing local committees, escorted by a guard 
of honor from the National Guard and 
headed by the 1o4th Regiment Pand, 
marched through the streets and entered 
the Club, while the (Continued on page 179) 
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Lucrezia Bori is un- 4 
cuestionably the most = 
dramatic figure of % 
this generation in the 3 
opera world. After 
the complete loss of 
her voice, and five 
years of silence, she 4 
has returned to opera : 
with a voice more 4 
beautiful than ever, R 
and with an art mel- & 
lowed ard perfected 3 
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HEARD her the first night she sang 
in New York. It was “Carmen,” 
and the air was languorous with the 

“=~ thythm of the music. Don José and 
Carmen were there. What did it matter 
who was Micaela? And then she came, a 
tiny, slender figure, with the swaying walk 
of Latin grace. The gypsy camp was si- 
lent. She had come to mect her lover. 
And she sang . . . 

Those first notes—that superb opening 
Phrase. The audience straightened in its 
seats and waited breathless. Pure, clear, 
gallant as a sword-blade, the voice rose, 
swelled, soared with that matchless cer- 
tainty, high, high, to the crowded balconies 
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Lucrezia Bert 
Back 


Girl Who Came 


By Alice Booth 


far overhead. There was no faltering, no 
hesitation. It was the voice of one who 
knew the treasure she possessed. Crystal 
clear, like the chime of silver bells; warm 
with Spanish sunshine; poised with that all 
but divine surety... . 

A new singer had arrived, and it was 
Lucrezia Bori. 

The next years were years of triumph. 
There were new appearances, new rdles. 


Even premiéres. There was Ah-Yoé 
in “L’Oracolo.”” There was Fiora in 


“T’Amore dei Tre Re.” There was the 
title réle in “Iris.” Always the voice 
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flowed on, a glorious mine of silver, inex- 
haustible. 

And then the end! 

It came so suddenly. An irritation— 
a failing of the voice even for conversation. 
Two tiny nodules had formed on the vocal 
cords. They touched when the cords vi- 
brated, and prevented sound. There was 
an operation. The nodules were removed. 
But the voice—that marvelous, crystal 
fountain of melody—was gone. 

What does it mean to a singer to lose her 
voice? We know what we felt when we 
heard that we were to hear her no more. 
But we had only listened. What did it 
mean to the (Continued on page 132) 
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Good Housekeeping Institute 


Mildred Maddocks, 


Good Cheer 


is the spirit of Christmas time, and there 
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is no better way to further this feeling 
than to make sure that the feast of the 
day is well cooked and properly served. 
he pages which we offer you here contain 
recipes and methods which are bound to 
aid you in securing a high culinary 


standard for the holiday season. 
recipe is planned to serve six unless 
' otherwise stated, 


Every 


and has been tested 


and tried by the staff of the Department 


of Cookery. 


HRISTMAS comes but once a 

year, and when it comes, it 
brings—cakes! Cakes large and 
cakes small, cakes ethereal and 
cakes substantial; gold, silver, and plum 
cakes, cakes hidden by delicate white or 
pink or brown frostings, and cakes left 
exactly as they come from the oven with 
their rich, sugary, and entrancingly crisp 
crust unadorned; seed cakes and chocolate 
cakes and cookies; loaf cakes and layer 
cakes and cup cakes, to say nothing of the 
hundred-and-one other varieties of sugar 
and spice which go to the making of a 
merry Christmas cake. 

Let us be thankful that this year we may 
make our holiday sweets without worrving 
ourselves greatly about the price of sugar; 
and that butter is not quite so costly as it 
was a year or so ago. Furthermore, I find 
that many of the little accessories which 
make these féte day goodies so attractive 
are once more to be had in the shops— 
angelica, pistachio nuts, silver dragées, 
currants, and all the rest. As to vour flour, 
it is best to have some very nice pastry 
flour for your Christmas cakes; it will cost 
a little more, I grant, but then Christmas 
comes but once a year, you know! And 
while you are going in for a bit of extrava- 
54 
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tained at 105 West 39th Street, New 
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All illustrations on the Institute pages are posed 
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gance, just make the cakes of butter, in- 
stead of using any of the excellent com- 
mercial fats or butter substitutes, for 
butter has a flavor of its own that is hard 
to equal, though I must admit that the 
cakes will be good even if the ordinary flour 
and margarin are used in their making. If 
an unsalted butter substitute is used, be 
sure to add plenty of salt to the batter. 
Naturally, when Christmas cakes are 
mentioned, it is the fruit cake which comes 
to one’s mind first of all, and though I do 
not think there is quite the old-time de- 
mand for the rich cake, black with spices 
and heavy with fruits, that was once so 
popular, still many housewives like to 
make at least one of these cakes a year, if 
only for the sake of tradition. The baking 
of the fruit cake is always the difficult part 
of its making, for it is not easy to keep the 
oven heat sufficiently low, especially where 
the quick fuel stoves are being used, to give 
the cake its required number of hours in it. 
An oven thermometer is an aid to this end, 
and a cake baked in a fireless cooker usually 
attains the same quality and texture as the 
cakes baked in the old-time brick ovens, 
but where there is no such medium at hand 
I have found it a satisfactory plan to 
steam the cake for three hours or even 
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Cakes for 
Christmas 





By 


Katherine Campion 
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longer, if it is a very large one, then to 
finish it off by giving it an hour in the oven 
at a temperature of 300° F. 

As to the recipe for the Fruit Cake, here 
is one that is quite rich enough for almost 
any occasion. Cream together  three- 
fourths of a pound of butter and a pound 
of moist brown sugar, adding one tea- 
spoonful each of ground cloves, allspice, 
cinnamon, and mace, and one-half tea- 
spoonful of nutmeg; then stir in the grated 
rind of one lemon and add, one at a time, 
without beating them, eight eggs. Beat 
the mixture well after each egg has been 
whipped into it, and after all are in, beat 
again for at least ten minutes. Sift to- 
gether five cupfuls of pastry flour, one 
teaspoonful of soda, and one-half teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Wash and dry thoroughly two 
pounds of currants, chop two pounds of 
seeded raisins, and shave half a pound of 
citron very fine. Stir one cupful of dark 
molasses into the butter and sugar mixture, 
then add the flour very gradually, using 4 
portion of it to dredge the fruit. When 
half the flour is incorporated into the 
batter, begin adding the fruit, also one 
cupful each of chopped walnuts and 
pecans; add also one-half cupful of orange 
juice and the same quantity of grape 
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juice. Beat the batter hard when all the 
ingredients have been, stirred into it, and 
bake in large loaf-cake pans which have 
been well-greased and floured or paper- 
lined. Bake four hours at 275° F. or 
steam and bake as mentioned above. 
Make this cake several weeks in advance, 
leaving its icing and ornamentation until 
the day before Christmas. Put it away in 
a large stone crock and tuck a good, sound 
apple beside it; this will keep it moist and 
help to flavor it even more deliciously. 
Here isa White Fruit Cake, to which Iam 
very partial. Cream three-fourths cupful 
of butter till like stiff mayonnaise, then 
add gradually one and one-half cupfuls of 
sugar and continue the creaming process. 
Sift two cupfuls of pastry flour with one 
and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder and one-fourth teaspoonful of salt. 
Blanch and chop one cupful of shelled 
almonds. Chop lightly also one cupful 
of sultana raisins, and shred fine one-half 
cupful of citron and one-eighth pound of 
candied pineapple. Dredge the fruits and 
nuts lightly with a part of the flour, then 
add the rest gradually to the butter and 
sugar, alternating with the stiffly-beaten 
whites of six eggs. Stir in the fruit and 
nuts during the process of adding the 
flour and egg-whites and add also one cup- 
ful of shredded coconut. Beat very hard, 
and if the mixture seems too stiff, stir in 
two tablespoonfuls of milk, add one-half 
teaspoonful each of almond extract and 
vanilla, and bake in a well-greased and 





With a set of frosting tubes, one may make 
bands, ribbons, leaves, flowers, rosettes, ard 
all sorts of frills and designs on the cakes 
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The Little House Cake with its wealth of toys hidden beneath its roof 
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floured loaf pan for one and one-half ment it with strips of citron or candied 


hours, at 325° F. Ice with boiled icing. 
No-flour cakes are popular holiday 
cakes on the other side of the water. 
Here is one which hails from Belgium; 
it is an Almond Cake and wonderfully 
good. Beat the yolks of eight eggs with 
one cupful of sugar until very light,- then 
add one-half pound of blanched and finely 
ground almonds, one scant cupful of fine, 
dry bread crumbs, one-half teaspoonful of 
ground cinnamon, and the grated rind and 
juice of one lemon. Last fold in the 
stiffly-beaten whites of the eggs and pour 
the mixture into a greased and floured or 
paper-lined pan. Bake it at 350° F. for 
about one hour. When it is finished, re- 
move it from the pan, let it cool, and then 
pour over it slowly a sirup made by 
boiling together until thick enough to 
mask a spoon, one cupful of juice from 
canned strawberries or raspberries and 
one-half cupful of sugar. As the sirupy 
coating cools on the cake, sprinkle it 
generously with powdered sugar and orna- 
















cherries. 

Silver and Gold Cake breathes the very 
spirit of Christmas with its deeply yellow 
foundation like the Christmas sunshine, 
and the ethereal silvery top like the snow 
we always look for at this season. Beat 
one-half cupful of butter to a cream with 
one-half cupful of sugar and one teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla. Add the well-beaten yolks 
of four eggs and stir in three tablespoonfuls 
of milk; sift one cupful of pastry flour 
with one teaspoonful of baking-powder and 
one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, and beat 
these into the batter, adding also a few 
drops of lemon extract. Spread the batter 
very thinly in a well-greased and floured 
baking pan. Now whip the whites of the 
eggs to a stiff, dry froth, adding to them 
gradually three-fourths cupful of granu- 
lated sugar. Beat very hard until the mix- 
ture resembles snow and will hold its shape 
when the egg-beater is lifted from it, then 
fold in one-half cupful of almonds which 
have been blanched, shredded, and roasted 
in the oven to a delicate brown. Spread 
this icing over the cake batter, sprinkle 
with granulated sugar, and bake for thirty 
minutes at 350° F. Cool and cut before 
removing from the pan. Batter and icing 
should both be thinly spread, and the 
finished cake should be golden and fine- 
textured with a thick, foamy, and very 
delectable almond icing over the top. 

If you are planning to indulge the little 
folks with a party during the holidays, 


To the left, Silver and Gold Cake squares. 
Below, candied cherries, angelica, and citron 
may be used to produce decorative effects 

















you will want to know about the 
Little House Cake. The cake mix- 
ture is of the cup cake variety, very 
good, but net calculated to make 
any child regret-the party. Here it is: 
Three-fourths cupful;} of butter, two 
cupfuls of sugar, three cupfuls of 
pastry flour, one-fourth teaspoonful of 
salt, two and one-half teaspoonfuls 
of baking-powder, four eggs, one cup- 
ful of milk, one teaspoonful of grated 
orange rind, and one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of mace. Mix the cake as usual, cream- 
ing the butter and sugar, adding the 
beaten egg-yolks, then the milk, rinsing 
the egg bowl with it, sifting the flour with 
the baking-powder and salt, and adding it 
to the other ingredients, alternately with 
the stiffly-beaten whites of the eggs. Bake 
the cake in a deep, rectangular pan, for it 
is to form the foundation of the house. 
(For a good-sized house, make twice the 
recipe and put the two cakes together with 
a thin icing between.) The roof is made of 
stiff cardboard, bent sharply to give the 
correct peak, with end pieces fastened in 
place with needle and thread. Ice the cake 
all over, and when it is dry, arrange on its 
top little favors to be given later to the 
guests. Then place the cake on a square 
of heavy cardboard larger than the house 
is to be, and fasten the roof in place with 
toothpicks. The next process is to give the 
entire cake, with the roof and pasteboard 
foundation, a coating of boiled icing, and 
while it is still soft, to outline a door and 
windows with small, red candies. Press the 
candies firmly into the icing, and with them 
mark also a path from the door to the edge 
of the foundation of the cardboard. Then 
arrange a border of holly leaves or ever- 
green all around the edge of the cardboard 
and stick bits of evergreen here and there 
into it for trees and shrubs. Make a chim- 
ney of the red and white paper resembling 
bricks, and place it on the peak of the roof 
with a tiny Santa Claus peeping from it. 
When all is finished, shake coarse granu- 
lated sugar over the house, garden, trees, 
and Santa himself, and place the house on 
its sugar-coated garden on a slightly ele- 
vated situation in the center of the table. 
After the children have feasted their eyes 
on the sugar house, the roof is removed, 
and each child is regaled with a slice of the 
cake and made happy with a gift from un- 
der its roof. 

Individual Layer Cakes are always pop- 
ular; the same cup cake formula may be 
used in their making and the batter placed 
very thinly in the greased covers of bak- 
ing-powder cans or in the tiny layer- 
cake pans which are sold in confec- 
tioners’ supply houses. Put the little 
cakes together in threes with any pre- 
ferred filling, and ice or decorate them 
to suit the occasion. They may be 
marked with a C for Christmas, or the 
initial of the individual, and three tiny 
red candles inserted. 

Little Pound Cakes, which will keep 
as long as they are safely hidden, are 
very good, easily made, and rather 
unusual. Break three eggs into the 
top of a double-boiler and beat them 
well; add one-half cupful of sugar and 
place the boiler over hot water on the 
range. Now beat the eggs and sugar 
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Christmas Baskets are especially festive 


for fifteen minutes or until the mix- 
ture is very light and creamy. Then add 
one-third cupful of melted butter and beat 
again for several minutes. Now whip in 
three-fourths cupful of pastry flour sifted 
with one-half teaspoonful of baking- 
powder and one-fourth teaspoonful of salt. 
Flavor as desired and bake in crinkly 
patty pans, then ice and decorate. The 
round ones may be decorated with candied 
cherries in the form of poinsettias, as 
illustrated below. 

Mocha Triangles make delicious eating 
at any time of the year, but are especially 
good at Christmas when every one wants 
something extra nice. To make them, 
spread the mixture for little pound cakes 
or cup cake very thinly on greased and 
floured pans, bake to a golden brown color, 
then remove from the pan to cool. Cut 
the sheet of cake in halves and spread a 
thick layer of Mocha Icing on one half, 
covering it with the other. Press together 
gently, then with a sharp knife cut the 
cake into strips about three inches wide; 
now, holding the knife at an angle, cut the 
strips into diamond-shaped pieces. Cover 
each piece of the cake with the Mocha 
Icing, taking care that all sides are well 
coated with it, decorate with the tubes, 
and while moist sprinkle thickly with finely 
chopped pecan or pistachio nuts. 

For Christmas Baskets, use the same 
pound cake mixture. Bake the cakes in 
deep patty tins with straight sides. When 
cool, hollow them out deeply in the cen- 
ters. Next ice the cakes on the outside, 
using pink, white, mocha, chocolate, or 
pale green icing. Drop a bit of raspberry 
jam in each and fill with sweetened and 
flavored whipped cream. Decorate the 
tops of the basket with silver dragées or 
candied rose petals. Soak a strip of an- 
gelica in hot water for an hour until soft 
and pliable, then cut it into very thin 
strips of equal length and insert these into 
the little cakes for handles. Serve at once. 

In bygone’ generations, Shrewsbury 
Cakes were always served with egg-nog 
on Christmas morning. To make them, 
mix together four cupfuls of pastry flour 





Assorted cakes for the holiday tea 
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and one cupful of sugar, add two 
eggs well beaten with two table. 
spoonfuls of heavy cream, one tea- 
spoonful of rose water, and one. 
fourth teaspoonful ‘of salt. Work the 
mass to a stiff paste, roll. very thin, 
cut in large, round, crinkled-edge 
cakes, and bake in a moderate oven, 
Halved nut-meats or bits of citron or 
orange peel may be pressed into each 
cake before baking. 

Burnt Almond Cake is rather an un- 
usual sort of layer cake. Beat to a foamy 
cream three-fourths cupful of butter 
with one scant cupful of sugar; then 
beat in four eggs one at a time, to. 
gether with the grated rind of an orange. 
Sift two cupfuls of pastry flour several 
times with one and one-half teaspoonfuls 
of baking-powder and one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of salt; add it to the other ingredients 
with one tablespoonful of milk. Beat well 
and pour into a round loaf-cake pan with- 
out a tube and with straight sides, which 
has been well-greased and floured. Bake 
at 350° F. and when finished, remove it 
from the pan to cool thoroughly, then cut it 
into two or three layers crosswise and trim 
the top if it is not quite level. For the 
filling, cream one-fourth cupful of butter 
and add gradually one-half pound of con- 
fectioners’ sugar and the yolk of one egg. 
Beat till like whipped cream, adding a 
little more sugar if necessary. Flavor with 
a few drops of coffee extract and add two 
tablespoonfuls of blanched and shredded 
almonds which have been roasted to a pale 
brown. Spread thickly between the layers 
of the cake and cover the whole with a 
thick, chocolate fudge icing. Arrange a 
border and center decoration of blanched 
and roasted almonds. 

Rocks keep well and are so dependable 
for tea or for any informal little holiday 
affair.. Sift together four cupfuls of pastry 
flour, one-half teaspoonful of salt, and one 
teaspoonful of baking-powder, then rub 
three-fourths cupful of butter into the 
flour and add one cupful of sugar and one- 
fourth pound of cleaned currants to the 
other ingredients. Season with one-fourth 
teaspoonful of mace and a little grated 
lemon peel, then add gradually three well- 
beaten eggs. Pinch off irregular bits of the 
dough and place on a greased baking-sheet, 
press a halved nut, a raisin, or a bit of cit- 
ron on some of the rocks, and roll others 
in granulated sugar. Bake in a moderate 
oven about ten or fifteen minutes. 

And now a word as to Icings. Boiled 
Icing is the most popular perhaps. Place 
in a saucepan one cupful of sugar 
and one-fourth cupful of water, cook 
slowly until the sugar is dissolved, 
and then boil the liquid quickly, with- 
out stirring, until the thermometer 
registers 230° F. or until it spins a 
long thread from a fork dipped into 
it. Beat the whites of two eggs toa 
stiff, dry froth and pour the sirup over 
it steadily, beating all the time; then 
place the bowl in a pan of hot water 
and set it on the range for several 
minutes, continuing the beating to 
cook the egg-whites. Flavor as pre 
ferred and use the icing while it 1s 
still warm. This may be varied by 
the addition (Continued on page 140) 
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When larding, thread the needle with strips of fat salt pork and “stitch” the surface of the meat 
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The Merits of Larding and Daubing 
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EATS and fish, particularly 
when baked or roasted, must 
have frequent bastings in 
their natural fats and juices to 

produce the rich, flavorsome, and tender 
result so much desired. And yet it 
sometimes happens as.in. the case of veal, 
liver, turkey, chicken, birds, sweet- 
breads, and certain kinds of fish, that the 
particular cut or variety used has little 
or no natural fat, and if cooked “as is,” 
the result is rather dry and flavorless. 
It is with the latter cuts of meat that 
the wise cook will provide an added 
amount of fat by means of the larding or 
daubing process and thus assure herself 
of a juicy result. 

Larding is a very simple process. It 
merely involves the introduction of strips 
of fat salt pork or bacon through the sur- 
face of the uncooked meat by means of 
stitches taken with a larding needle. 
These larding needles, as illustrated, have 
four slits at the end which fold together 
as the needle is pulled through the meat. 
They can be purchased in a complete 
set of varying lengths or individually as 
desired, and the price is nominal. Any 
house-furnishing store can supply them. 
We find here in the Inst1TUTE that the 
largest size needle and the next in size 
have been of most use to us. 

In selecting the salt pork for larding 
we found the pig pork, which is solid, clear 
fat without any streaks, most suitable. 
Have your market man cut a piece of 
pork about two inches wide and four 
inches long. Shave off the rind the long 
way of the pork, using a sharp knife 
which is sure to make acleancut. Then 
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cut three or four slices the same way as the 
rind, having the slices from one-eighth to 
one-quarter of an inch thick, depending 
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Veal Loaf, Beef a la Mode, 
and Roast Chicken all are 
greatly improved in flavor by 
the larding or daubing process 


With Baked Fish, insert the 
salt pork in diagonal gashes 
on the surface. For Veal 
Shoulder, daub as illustrated 
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upon the size of the larding needle which 
you intend to use. Then cut each slice 
across the width into strips one-quarter 
of an inch thick. After cutting these 
thin strips, or lardoons, as they are now 
called, place them in a bowl of very cold 
water and put in the refrigerator to chill 
thoroughly. 

Meanwhile, prepare the meat, wiping 
the surface carefully with a damp cloth. 
Take particular note of the way the 
grain runs in the piece of meat to be 
used. Insert one end of the lardoon 
into the slot end of the larding needle, 
pushing the strip of pork in as far as it 
will go. Hold the larding needle firmly 
and with the pointed end proceed as with 
any needle to take stitches three-eighths 
of an inch deep and three-fourths of an 
inch wide in the surface of the meat. 
Draw the needle through and help the 
pork through by pushing until partly 
through; then hold the end of the pork 
lightly and draw the needle out, leaving 
the pork in the meat with the ends pro- 
jecting at equal lengths of about one- 
quarter of an inch, as shown in the top 
right-hand illustration. In the same way 
take up as many stitches as are desired, 
inserting fresh lardoons into the needles 
as often as they are needed. It is a good 
plan to have the lardoons in parallel rows 
one inch apart, the stitches in the alter- 
nate rows being directly underneath 
each other. : 

Lard the upper surface of cuts of meat 
with the grain, never across it, and in 
larding birds insert the lardoons at right 
angles to the breast bone on each side. 
Sometimes (Continued on page 174) 
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The Bride’s Cookery Primer 


HE art of making meat gravy, 

that is, a smooth, velvety, rich 

brown gravy is indeed an art, 

and in nothing does the talent 
of a real cook more display itself. And 
yet, it is quite as simple to prepare 
as the less pleasing variety, and its secrets 
can be mastered by each and every 
housewife. 

No meat gravy can be perfection un- 
less the roast itself has been rightly pre- 
pared and rightly cooked. The De- 
partment of Cookery has proved beyond 
a doubt that the best way of roasting 
meats is the temperature way, that is, 
with the aid of an oven thermometer. 
Complete directions for accomplishing 
this method are given in our bulletin, 
“Cooking by Temperature.”” However, 
there are a few general rules for roasting 
meats which have a direct bearing upon 
success in making gravies. Grease the 
rack in the roasting pan. Place the 
meat, which has been wiped with a damp 
cloth, on the rack, and sprinkle gener- 
ously with flour, then very lightly with 
salt and pepper. Do not add any water! 
With pork and lamb there is generally 
sufficient fat on the meat to act as a self- 
basting fluid. However, if the roast 
is extremely lean, lard the surface as 
directed on page 57. Many a cook 
unknowingly spoils her roast as well as 
her gravy by adding water during the 
roasting process. So we particularly 





In making gravy remove the meat and 
rack and place the roasting pan over the 
heat with the desired amount of fat in it 


How to 





Make the Christmas 


stress this one point—do not add any water! 

When the roast is done, remove it to 
a serving platter and place in the warming 
oven. Likewise remove the rack from the 
bottom of the roasting pan in preparation 
for the gravy making. Here in the INsTI- 
TUTE, we always prefer to make the gravy 
right in the roasting pan itself, for in this 
















Gravies 













way we do not lose even the slightest bit of 
the delicious juices and valuable coloring 
which have been extracted during the roast- 
ing process. Judgethe amount of gravy you 
desire to make, and pour off the excess fat. 
Four tablespoonfuls of fat are generally 
sufficient for one and one-half cupfuls of 
gravy. Place the roasting pan over the 
heat with the desired amount of fat in it, 
Sprinkle flour over the hot fat in the pan, 
allowing four tablespoonfuls of flour 
to the four tablespoonfuls of fat. Stir 
the flour into the fat lightly and quickly 
until it has taken on a rich, brown hue— 
it is the browned flour which gives color 
to the gravy, so great care must be taken 
at this point. After the flour is thor- 
oughly browned, add very gradually, 
stirring constantly, one and _ onc-half 
cupfuls of cold water, having the gravy 
smooth and creamy each time before 
adding more of the water. Bring the 
gravy to the boiling point, stirring all the 
time, and then season with salt and pep- 
per, the amount depending upon the 
seasonings used in dredging the meat for 
roasting. If you have stirred the gravy 
conscientiously, it will be as smooth and 
delicate as you can possibly desire, and 
no straining will be necessary. But it 
will do no harm to pass the gravy through 
a fine strainer. A few drops of kitchen 
bouquet or caramel added to the gravy 
enhanceits flavor and round out that 
rich, brown hue so much desired. 




































































Sprinkle the flour into the fat, cook to 
a rich, brown hue, and add the cold 
water, stirring constantly. Season to taste. 
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Cook pieces of sound apples in a sirup until transparent and tender; rings and crescents are attractive 


Apple Crystals, -4 New Confection 


By 


Dora 


Lawrence 


Cameron 


Tested and Approved by the Department of Cookery 


OR many years preceding the war, 
I have been sending to friends a 
long distance away boxes of my 
apple confection at Christmas time. 
But it was during the war, when our boys 
went to France, that I really learned the 
superiority of this confection over the 
more ordinary candy. The boys who re- 
ceived boxes of apple crystals ‘‘over there” 
declared that even after their long journey 
they were as good as, or better than any 
candied fruit they had ever had at home. 
A captain wrote me that one of his men, 


_ on Christmas Day, had expressed a long- 


ing for a piece of candied fruit, because at 
home they always served it at dinner on 
Christmas. His wish was gratified from 
the box of Apple Crystals, or ‘‘ Apple 
Allies,” as we called them during the war, 
which he had just received. And here 
is a real testimony with regard to the 
keeping qualities of this fruity confection. 
A lieutenant did not receive a box of 
“eats” intended for Christmas time, until 
the following May. He wrote, ‘‘The 
candy had all run together, but the ‘ Apple 
Allies’ were in perfect condition.” 

And they are so simple to make. Select 
good, sound apples, preferably of the 
Jonathan, Spitzenberg, Rome Beauty, or 
Winesap varieties. Make a sirup of two 
cupfuls of granulated sugar and one cupful 
of water. Stir over a very slow fire until 
the sugar is dissolved, and then bring to a 
boil. Have ready one medium sized apple, 





pared, cored, quartered, and each quarter 
cut into three slices. Drop the twelve 
pieces into the now boiling sirup and allow 
them to cook gently until they are all 
transparent and tender and easily pierced 
with a straw. Remove them from the 
kettle, drain, and place on waxed paper 
or a platter. Allow them to remain 
twenty-four hours, then roll in granulated 
sugar; roll twice again at intervals of 
twenty-four hours. If moisture accum- 
ulates on the waxed paper, renew it. 
Allow the fruit after the third rolling to 
remain on the platter until so dry that no 
moisture exudes from the apple crystals 
and they have a dry, crystalline appearance. 
Then pack them carefully into flat boxes 
and keep in a dry, cool place until you 
wish to send them out or use them. 

The amount of sirup stated will make 
about five dozen apple crystals cut as 
directed above. Do not try to make more 
than the one dozen at a time, however, 
because they must be carefully watched 
and removed at the exact moment when 
they are ready. After removing each 
batch of the crystals, add about one- 
fourth cupful of hot water to the sirup in 
order to maintain a uniformity in the 
density of the sirup. The sirup must not 
get too thick, or the crystals wil! take on a 
leathery appearance instead of being clear 
and transparent as they should be. 

It is not necessary to make all the Apple 
Crystals the same shape and color. Rings 
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When dry and sugar-coated, pack in gift boxes. 
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Colored crystals may be used to vary the arrangement 


may be made by paring and coring the 
apples and then cutting them crosswise 
into slices about one-fourth inch thick. 
To make these more decorative, cut the 
apple crosswise into slices before coring 
and then remove the core, using a vegetable 
cutter of some fanciful shape. Tiny 
crystals can then be cut, using the same 
fanciful shapes and cooking them in a 
colored sirup. To make the colored apple 
crystals, add just a little vegetable coloring 
to the sirup. Green and red are the best 
choice for use in the Christmas boxes. 
When using the crystals merely as a 
confection, I suggest that you always make 
the colored crystals in small fancy shapes. 
These can then be used to give a varied 
and festive appearance to the packed 
boxes of Apple Crystals which are to be 
sent for Christmas gifts. The tiny red or 
green crystals cut in the shapes used to 
remove the cores in the rings may be 
thrust into this space, thus filling the 
hollow in an attractive manner. 

But these colored apple crystals have a 
more practical use than as a mere con- 
fection, for they make an excellent sub- 
stitute for the more expensive fruits which 
are often used for decorative and garnish- 
ing purposes. For the Christmas fruit 
salad, garnish with strips of red apple 
crystals. Fanciful shapes may also be 
used to top the ice cream or whipped cream 
garnish of the Christmas dessert in place 
of the more (Continued on page 124) 
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We all scampered into the garden, and when Miss Chatty cam: 





NE day Two-Braids and the Door- 

Slammer were sent on an errand 
to one of the stores down by the 
Mill. They liked very much to 
go down there, because it was quite differ- 
ent from Our Street, and you were liable 
to see something exciting—horses and 
carts and new people. Well, sure enough, 
as they came near the Mill, they saw a 
man with a long-handled brush and a 
bucket of paste, putting up a big bill. 
They stood still and watched. 

When the bill was slapped into place, it 
showed a picture of some strange, strange 
people, short and fat, with big heads and 
bulging eyes. As neither of the children 
could read the printing, they asked the 
man with the long-handled brush what it 
meant. = 

All he said was “‘ Dwarfs,” and went on 
pounding the picture to make it stick on 
the Mill. 

“Dwarfs! What are Dwarfs?’ said the 
children to each other. 

60 
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out, we all began, “Miss Chatty, please, please tell us a story!”’ 


Adventures in Our Street 


Gertrude Alice 
THE DWARFS 


Adventures with all the flavor of 
butterscotch and bowls of bread-and- 
milk in the days before the ’teens 


The Bill Man did not seem to want to 
talk, so they did their errand like good 
children and hurried up to Everybody’s 
Grandfather to ask him if he knew what 
“Dwarfs” meant. And he did, He told 
them all about some Dwarfs that he saw 
once years ago. They must have been 
fine. 

Then the Door-Slammer and Two- 
Braids spread the news up and down Our 
Street, and we all went down to look at the 
picture on the Mill. There were three 
Dwarfs, one funny little woman and two 
little men, and they were coming on the 
seventeenth—in a tent—admission ten 
cents. 

Just as it was the day the Balloon Man 
came, nobody had ten cents. What were 
we to do? 


“Let’s earn money,” said one of the 
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Children -Who - Broke -All -Their -Toys-on- 
Christmas. 

“‘Let’s!”’ agreed the rest of us. 

Everybody went home and talked about 
the Dwarfs and how we just must earn the 
money to see them. 

It was quite easy for Muddy-Heels to 
earn money, because when he carried 
baskets for ladies who had been to Miss 
Chatty’s store, they nearly always gave 
him a penny. 

Yellow-Curls’ mother,who always helped, 
said she could earn her ten cents pulling 
bastings. Two-Braids wiped dishes for 
the cook, and the Door-Slammer was paid 
a penny every time he didn’t slam a door. 
And the Baby-Who-Couldn’t-Talk-Plain 
was given a penny each time he hung up 
his clothes and brushed his teeth. So it 
went—every child was busy getting enough 
pennies saved so that when the seventeenth 
came, we should each have the magic little 
silver dime to see the Dwarfs. 

Puggsy was to take us—every child in 
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the Street, except the New Children, of 
course, but they—poor things!—probably 
didn’t know what a Dwarf was. 

At last the day arrived. Everybody was 
tingling with excitement. The bill on the 
Mill said that the Dwarf Show would start 
at two o'clock, but we were all ready at 
one, sitting on our front steps, each with 
his dime tied in the corner of a clean 
handkerchief. ~ 

Everybody’s Grandfather came out with 
his Sunday hat on and said that he thought 
that he would go, too, because it had been 
many, many years since he saw those 
other Dwarfs. 

And, surprising thing, we saw Miss 
Chatty in her bonnet and shawl come out 
of the store, and solemnly lock the door 
behind her, and put the big key in her 
petticoat pocket. She told us that since 
she had never seen a Dwarf in her life, she 
thought it was about time that she did. 

So with the three grown-ups we started 
down Our Street toward the meadow on 
the other side of the Mill, where the Dwarf 
Show was to be held. 

When we got there, we found quite a 
crowd—of boys, mostly. A man on a box 
in front of the tent was urging everybody 
to hurry inside before all the seats were 
taken. Everybody’s Grandfather bought 
us each a bag of peanuts, then we all paid 
our dimes to the man standing on the box, 
lifted the loose side of the tent, and went 
in. We were the first ones there! It was 
very hot, and there were wooden benches 
in rows, so we sat down. A funny-looking 
piano stood in one corner, and a red curtain 
divided off another corner. We could hear 
queer voices behind the curtain. Every- 
body’s Grandfather told us that it was 
time to eat peanuts, so we did—all but 
Miss Chatty. 

But before long a lady with very red 
cheeks opened the 
curtains, came 
out, and started 
to play on the 
piano. She, how- 
ever, was not a 
Dwarf. Then the 
red curtain 
moved again, 
and out stepped 
the Lady Dwarf. 
We all clapped 
our hands, and 
she began to sing 
in her weenty- 
teenty voice. She 
looked like her 
picture that was 
pasted on the 
Mill, and she 
wore a blue satin 
dress with a train. 
When she had 
finished the song, 
the man who had 
stood on the box 
outside came in 
and told us all 
about her—how 
Much she 
Weighed, how old 
she was, and 
where she came 


from. And all 
she did while he 
was talking was 
to blink her 


eyes very fast. 


Gertrude Alice Kay 


We wondered if she liked being a 
Dwarf. 

Then the man beckoned to Yellow-Curls, 
who had to go up on the platform and 
stand beside the Lady Dwarf just to show 
how little she really was. Poor Yellow- 
Curls looked very big and shy standing 
there. 

Next the two Men Dwarfs came out and 
wrestled, and the boys all stood up to look 
until Miss Chatty made them sit down 
again. This time the Baby-Who-Couldn’t- 
Talk-Plain was called up to the platform 
to stand by the little men. And they only 
came to his shoulder. Then the man who 
had stood on the box outside told us all 
about the Men Dwarfs, and they blinked 
their eyes very fast. After that they 
jumped off the platform and came down 
by the benches, selling photographs of 
themselves. We all wanted to buy one, 
but of course nobody had a quarter. 

Then the three Dwarfs sang a song to- 
gether and made gestures with their short 
arms—and that was the end of the show. 
We were told that the next one would be 


‘in fifteen minutes. 


We climbed over the benches, lifted the 
loose side of the tent, and were out in the 
fresh air once more. And everybody talked 
at once and wished they had another dime 
to see it all over again. 


IX 
THE GENIAL GIANT 


pN the daytime, when Miss Chatty’s 
Store was open and customers might 
drop in at any moment, she was very stern 
and quite liable to snap her thin fingers at 
you if you asked too many questions or 
dropped things on the floor. But evenings, 
after she had locked the front door, counted 
the money in the black tin box, and put 





We all paid our dimes to the man and went into the tent. 
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everything in good order, then she was a 
different person. She would push her 
glasses up on top of her head, take her 
green watering can, and go out intothe 
garden behind the store, to water the 
plants. The big Yellow Cat would jump 
down out of the window and slowly follow 
her. And about that time in the evening, 
if Muddy-Heels teased hard enough, she 
nearly always told him a story. She had a 
great many of them in her head, and he, 
like all the other children in the Street, 
never, never got enough stories. 

One evening we were all up at that end of 
the Street, playing jack-straws. We saw 
her lock the door, and some one said, 

“Let’s get her to tell us a story.” 

So we all scampered into the garden, and 
when she came out with her green watering 
can, we all began, “Miss Chatty, please, 
please tell us a story!” 

Of course she said that she didn’t know 
any. Grown-ups always say that. But 
we kept on squealing, “‘ Please, please.” 

Suddenly Miss Chatty clapped her thin 
hands and asked us if we could see a funny 
old fellow over there in the clouds. Some 
could see him, and some couldn’t. So she 
pointed very carefully, and then it was 
easy enough. In the red evening sky was 
a great, big head which looked like a jolly, 
old man laughing. You could almost hear 
him chuckling. He had a long nose, a 
sharp chin, and a pointed cap. 

“Tell us a story about him, please, Miss 
Chatty,” we said. : 

So she did, and here is the story in the 
exact words: 

“Once, in a place called Somewhere Else, 
which is beyond the horizon, there lived 
the Genial Giant. When people called him 
a giant, he was very uncomfortable, be- 
cause, as he said himself, giants were 
usually cruel and terrible, while he was as 
gentle as a lamb 
and lived only to 
laugh and do 
good. But he was 
very big even for 
a Giant and could 
rush clear around 
the horizon and 
back again in 
about a minute. 
He saw every- 
thing that hap- 
pened; knew 
where everybody 
lived and how 
they behaved. 

“He always 
knew the win- 
dows where there 
were sick chil- 
dren, and he 
loved to make 
funny pictures 
with clouds to 
amuse them. And 
sometimes he'd 
borrow the New 
Moon or the 
Morning Star 
and hang them in 
the sky where the 
children could 
see. 

“When the 
North Wind got 
too frisky, blow- 
ing his (Contin- 
ued on page 109) 


Every- 
body’s Grandfather told us that it was time to eat peanuts, so we did 





D2 Santa Gorlof kill 

Prince Rogovich? She 
denied it—yet Philip Hind- 
wood saw her in his arms on 
the deck of the steamer late 
in the night on which he dis- 
appeared. Some mysterious 
understanding existed be- 
tween the Prince and this fas- 
cinating, baffling stranger 
who attracted Hindwood as 
no other woman had ever 
done. What was her pur- 
pose? On their way to the 
hotel from the boat, she 
made love to him fiercely, 
savagely, desperately. But 
when he waited for her at the 
London train, she failed him. 
During the night she had dis- 
appeared in an automobile 
with a man who spoke no 
English. All the way to 
London the mystery haunted 
him. If she was not guilty, 
why had she fled? Still, inno- 
cent or guilty, he resolved 
never to betray her to the 
law. Calling at the Embassy 
for his letters, the officer de- 
tained him. “Mr. Hindwood? 
We were just sending for 
you. We wish some infor- 
mation concerning a fellow- 
passenger of yours — San- 
ta Gorlof. She’s wanted!” 
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Chapter IT 


O Santa was ‘‘wanted!” 
Why she was wanted 
Hindwood did not 
dare to question. 

And the police thought he 
could tell them something! 
He could, but it would be 
something to put them off 
her track. After kissing a 
woman, it wasn’t likely he’d 
betray her. She might have 
committed every crime on 
the calendar; it would make 
no difference. He had 
learned his code of honor 
on the outskirts of civiliza- 
tion, where law is more often 
defied than obeyed. By his 
standards of chivalry, after 
what had passed between 
them, he had no option but 
to play the game by her. What did they 
think he knew? Why should they think 
he knew anything? 

He masked his anxiety with seeming 
unconcern. Without his assistance, they 
could make little headway. He must let 
fall no hint that would suggest a senti- 
mental interest in her fortunes. He would 
be spied on—probably he had been spied 
on already. For all he knew, the clergy- 
man in the train, the porter at Paddington, 
the taxi-driver who had assured him that 
he wasn’t followed, were detectives. 
Henceforward he must live his life nor- 
mally and in public, doing everything to 
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One by one, the temple girls were slipping down exhausted, but one girl 
like a streak of flame, a will-o’-the-wisp, a spring petal blown before the 


The VANISHING 


By Coningsby Dawson 


disarm suspicion. Any divergence from 
his usual habits, such as staying in ob- 
scure quarters or canceling engagements 
that he might escape to the Continent, 
would create the impression that he was 
possessed of guilty knowledge. If he had 
to speak of her, he must refer to her as a 
charming acquaintance and profess horror 
that such a charge should have been 
brought against her. 

Following this line, he left the Embassy 
with the promise that he would consult 
with the police at their earliest conven- 
ience. From there he drove to the Ritz, 
adhering to arrangements made before this 


sinister thing had happened. To avoid 
being waylaid, he went straight to his 
rooms, having ordered his trunks to be 
fetched from the station and his dinner to 
be served in his apartment. 

The suite allotted him was one which 
he had occupied on several previous 
occasions. It soothed his ruffled pride 
to discover that his preferences had 
been remembered. From the front win- 
dows he could gaze down Piccadilly; 
from the side he could watch the green 
park, a lake of jade, imprisoned between 
walls of granite. In the panes facing 
westward a fairy city hung poised, tipped 
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danced on, ever quickening her pace, until she alone remained. She was 
wind; she seemed the symbol of everything that is young and pagan 
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Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


With flame and ensanguined by the 
sunset. 

Leisurely he set to work to bathe and 
shave, stretching out the ritual and reveling 
in the recovery of his self-respect. Slowly 
the sunset faded. Before he had made 
an end, the golden September dusk was 
drifting down. In the twilight he 
stretched himself on the bed, waiting for 
his trunks with his wardrobe to arrive. 
He felt that he could face the police with 
much more calmness if he was clad in the 
Tespectability of evening dress. 

He must have dozed, for the room was 
completely dark when he was brought to 


his feet by the sharp ringing of the tele- 
phone. As he fumbled for the receiver, he 
thought, ‘‘ Well, I’ve a good reason for not 
seeing them. Pajamas aren’t dignified.” 

Aloud he said: ‘Yes. Quite correct— 
Mr. Hindwood. Yes, the Mr. Hind- 
wood who’s just landed from the Ryndam. 
You traced me by my trunks! You were 
expecting I’d claim them in person! The 
man from the Ritz is there! That’s all 
right. Thank you for telling me. What 
was my reason?—Certainly not. I was 
avoiding no one. What did you say you 
were?—A newspaper-man!—I guess not. 
I’ve nothing to tell—no. That’s final.” 
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He had scarcely hung up 
when the bell commenced 
ringing again. The next 
half-hour was spent in re- 
fusing to be interviewed by 
invisible persons. It seemed 
as though every journalist 
in London were waiting in 
queue to get on to him. 
Some were suave, some 
bullying; all were per- 
sistent. Didn’t he know 
that he owed it to the 
public to say something? If 
a list of questions was sub- 
mitted to him, would he 
make a written statement? 

To cut the clamor short, 
he instructed the hotel oper- 
ator to allow no one to speak 
with him who would not 
state his business. For the 
rest of the evening he was 
“out”? to any one who had 
to do with the press. After 
that the telephone grew 
quiet. 

He switched on the lights. 
As he did so, he noticed 
that he was trembling with 
excitement. He was furious. 
This assault had made him 
aware of the unseen wall of 
hostility by which he and 
Santa were surrounded. She 
hadn’t a chance; the whole 
of organized society was 
against her. The odds were 
brutally unfair. Nothing 
that she had done could 
warrant such unsports- 
manly cruelty. So far. it 
had not been proved that 
she had done anything, yet 
every one was willing to pre- 
judge her. The pursuit was 
cowardly. Whether he loved 
her did not matter. It was 
a problem in knight-errant- 
ry: to protect her he was 
willing to risk all that he 
was and had. 

The arrival of his trunks 
gave him something else to 
think about. When he was 
dressed, he felt ready for 
every emergency. After all, 
he was not the criminal. 

He had his dinner spread 
against a window from 
which he could watch the 

arc-lights of Piccadilly strung across the 
night like a rope of pearls. He tried to be 
persuaded that he was enjoying himself. 
If the police didn’t call on him within the 
hour, he would saunter out to a music- 
hall and rub shoulders with the crowd. 
But would he? To what purpose? He 
would have to go alone, as he always went. 
It would be different if she were with him. 
The last nine days had spoiled him for 
loneliness; they had taught him the ro- 
mance of a woman’s friendship. And yet, 
not friendship—she had asked for his af- 
fection. All his life he had craved to give 
his love to some woman. Until he had 
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met Santa, his craving had been denied. 


No woman had seemed to care. Because 
of that, in spite of success, he had reckoned 
himself a failure. He had attained every- 
thing—power, position, wealth—every- 
thing except his desire. There had been 
moments on the voyage when it had seemed 
to him that his goal was in sight. 

If she were to tap on his door, how would 
he greet her? If she did, it would be like 
her; she could always be counted on to do 
the unexpected. He told himself that he 
would ask her no questions. He would 
not upbraid her. He would comfort her 
in the way that she understood best. 
When the police came to interrogate him, 
he would place his arm about her and 
answer: 

“Gentlemen, if it is Santa Gorlof you 
are seeking, she is here. I have asked her 
to be my wife.” 

The scene as he conjured it was worthy 
of Dumas; he was thrilled by the gallantry 
of his imagination. His ponderings were 
cut short by a sharp rap. He sprang to 
his feet; it almost seemed that his dream 
was to be realized. The rap was repeated. 
Outside the door a page was standing. 

“There’s a gentleman downstairs. He 
won’t give his name. He says you left 
word, sir, at the American Embassy, that 
you would be willing to see him.” 

“‘Show him. up.” 


II 


EAVING the door ajar, he drew a chair 

to his desk and commenced rummag- 

ing througha pile of documents. 
He planned to create the im- 


The Vanishing Point 


colonel of a crack cavalry regiment. His 
bearing was erect and dapper. His dark 
lounge suit, with the light stripes running 
through it, was so smartly tailored that one 
was apt to suspect that he was corseted. 
His hair was white, his cheeks tanned, his 
manner cheerful and commanding. He 
was of less than medium height. With his 
bristling mustache and pointed imperial 
he bore a distinct resemblance to Lord 
Roberts of Kandahar. 

Hindwood held out his hand with un- 
disguised relief. ‘‘Won’t you sit down, 
sir? I’m afraid I must have seemed dis- 
courteous. The truth is, I was expecting 
some one quite different. The boy didn’t 
announce your name or business.” 

The stranger accepted his hand with an 
ironic smile. He did not sit down. In- 
stead he asked a question. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
it be wise to shut the door?”’ 

Without waiting for permission, he 
went to the door and closed it. Be- 
fore he closed it,-he glanced out into the 
passage. Having regained the middle of the 
room, he gazed searchingly about him. 

*“No one here who can listen?” 

Again taking matters into his own hands, 
he made a swift and thorough investiga- 
tion, peering into the bathroom, stabbing 
draperies with his cane as with a sword, 
feeling behind clothes in cupboards. He 
left no corner uninspected in which an 
eavesdropper might be secreted. Last of 
all he approached the window near which 
Hindwood had dined. For a few seconds 
he stood there, staring down into the well 
of blackness and the mysterious fairy- 





Embassy 
paper, ‘This will serve to introduce the 
gentleman who is anxious to consult you 
on the subject of which we spoke this 
afternoon.” 

“Satisfactory?” 


typed on American note- 


“Quite. Perhaps now you'll be seated, 
If you smoke, I can recommend: these 
cigars.” 

Again the stranger, with unruffled ur- 
banity, betrayed his alert independence. “If 
you have no objection, I prefer my own.” 

“As you like.” Hindwood was de- 
termined to conauct the interview along 
the lines of social politeness. Selecting 
a cigar himself, he notched the end. “I’m 
entirely at your disposal. There’s little 
Ican tell. I suppose the subject on which 
you’re anxious to consult me is what hap- 
pened on the Ryndam?” 

“Yes and no.” The stranger puffed 
leisurely for a few moments. ‘The 
answer is yes, if by ‘what happened on the 
Ryndam,’ you mean Santa Gorlof.” 


III 


“ GANTA GORLOF?” Hindwood feigned 
surprise. ‘‘A very charming lady!” 
The shrewd face puckered in a smile. 
The gray eyes grew piercing beneath the 
beetling , white brows. ‘So I’ve been 
given .o understand. She has a way with 
the men, has our Santa. Even Prince 
Rogovich, old hand that he was, fell for 
her. I believe that’s your expressive 
phrase in America. He fell for her in 
every sense, especially when she pushed 
him overboard.” 
Hindwood frowned. He real- 








pression that he regarded this 
visit as of small importance. 
He was anxious, even at the 
risk of appearing vulgar, to be 
discovered in the réle of an 
American money -lord, every 
second of whose time represent- 
ed dollars—the kind of man 
who was too influential to be 
bulldozed by the police meth- 
ods of a country whose citizen- 
ship he did not share. He urged | 
himself into a mood of contempt 
by recalling the beefy carica- 
tures which pass currency in 
English fiction for veracious | 
portraits of Scotland Yard de- | 
tectives. This fellow would | 
look like a constable off duty. 
When he sat down, he would 
bulge at the neck and mop his | 
forehead with a multicolored 








A SUGGESTION 


HIS Christmas number, 

loaded with good things for 
every age and every taste, is 
only an advance sample of Good 
Housekeeping for the coming 
year. Simplify your shopping 
by sending your friends a sub- 
scription to this all-the-year- 
round Christmas _ present 





| ized that a cat-and-mouse game 
had commenced, in which he 
had been allotted the réle of 
mouse. He resented the levity 
with which Santa’s name had 
been mentioned. If the man 
was in earnest, the matter was 
too terrible for jest. Though 
he had harbored the same sus- 
picion, to hear it stated as a 
fact appalled him. The charge 
sounded dastardly, spoken in 
that pleasant voice by this 
courtly English gentleman who 
was old enough to be her father. 

With an effort he kept com- 
mand of his composure. “Of 
course you’re joking?” 

‘Not in the least.” 

“Then, in plain American, 
you’re accusing a beautiful and 
fascinating woman of murder.” 











handkerchief. He would be 
awed by elegance into sulky 
stupidity—but would become pompously 
affable when offered a cigar. 

“Mav I enter?”’ The door creaked. 


“Surely. Come in. But you must 
excuse me for-a moment.” Hindwood 
spoke without turning. He pretended to 


be sorting the last of his documents. The 
cultured tone of the voice had surprised 
him. Perhaps, after all, his guest might 
not be’a detective. 

“Sorry to keep you. Time’s valuable. 
My stay in England is short. There, 
that’s finished. What can I do for you?” 
He pushed back his chair and rose to face 
his guest. 

If the man’s intonation had surprised 
him, his appearance amazed him still 
He could have passed for the 


more. 








land of shifting lights. Laying aside 
his hat and gloves, but stili retaining 
his cane, he remarked: 

“Beautiful! Very beautiful! Exquisite 
with the witchery of a woman’s face, which 
masks a hidden wickedness!”’ 

Hindwood had been regarding him in 
silence. “I have yet to learn your name 
and business,” he reminded him. 

The stranger chuckled. “My name! I 
have almost forgotten it. I assume so 
many. As for my business, I’m a secret 
service agent in the employ of the British 


Government.” 
~999 


“Have you credentials: 
“A letter.” 

He produced from his breast pocket 
this 


an envelop, containing message, 





“Of what else?” 

Hindwood shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “Pardon my density. I didn’t 
catch on. It was your appearance misled 
me; you look so much a gentleman.” 

“I flatter myself that there are occasions 
when I am.” 

“Then I guess we'll have to reckon 
this occasion an exception. I might re- 
mind you that it’s a woman you're ac- 
cusing and that the penalty for murder is 
death. Scarcely a subject to make merry 
over with a play upon words!” 

“And you’re reminding me,” the 
stranger added gently, “that, if she’s a 
woman, youandIaremen. You're trying 
to tell me that, if my supposition is cor- 
rect, then all that ravishing caprice that 
we know as Santa Gorlof will have to be 
ruthlessly blotted (Continued on page 92) 
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‘““Y CAN prove she committed the murder.’’ The stranger paused, studying the despair his 
words had caused. Then he added, “If you'll help!’’ Scowling, Hindwood leaped to his feet. 


“If I'll perjure myself. That was what you meant. There’s your hat, and there’s the door!”’ 
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proved it. 


our thorough tests are given approval. 
our seal of approval before purchasing your new household 


JE do not wish to dwell 
on the need for more 
thrift in the use of fuel, 


because this situation 
was carefully surveyed for you in an 
article entitled ‘‘Conserve Your 
Fuel.”’ which appeared last month in 
Goop HousEKEEPING. It suffices at 
this time merely to say that greater 
economy is needed. 

Having told you that you should 
not waste vour fuel, we now wish to 
make you familiar with some appli- 
ances and devices we have found 
efficient in the use of fuel. You will 
notice the similarity in these fuel 
saving devices. They are all de- 
signed with either temperature con- 
trols, or clock controls, or both. It 
is an interesting fact that the saving 
of fuel, time, and labor seems to go 
hand in hand with accurate cook- 
ing, which in turn produces uniform 
results and a saving of foodstuffs. 

It is possible to control cooking 
and heating temperatures without the aid 
of automatic helps, but it is not quite so 
easy nor so dependable. Therefore, we 
advocate strongly the use of a thermome- 
ter for all cooking, for only by this means 
are you sure that you are not getting too 
high a temnerature, which will mean a 
waste of fuel, to say nothing of poor cook- 
ing results. Even if your range has a 
thermometer in the door, it is well to use 
one inside the oven, because the temrera- 
ture in the center of the oven will be 
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Thrift in the Use of Fuel 


All the Appliances Illustrated Have Been Tested by Us 


Bulletins 
For Your Use 


Kitchen Planning. .. . I5C 
The First Kitchen Outfitted I5C 
Washing Without Boiling . I5C 
Canning by Safe Methods . I5¢ 
Cooking by Temperature . ToC 
Fireless Cookery... ... Loc 
An Efficient Home Laundry .. . . roc 


List of Tested and Approved De- 
vices, a record of the devices 
approved by the Institute . 25C 

Spring-Back Binder, cloth, to 
hold BaNetING, «5 oss oss $1.00 
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higher than that registered on the door 


thermometer. 

No doubt, cooking appliances are most 
important in connection with this fuel 
situation. There are various 
both gas and electric automatic ranges, 
some of which are shown on these pages. 
One type of gas range is supplied with a 
thermostatic control attached to the oven, 
which maintains any given temperature. 
When the temperature above a 
certain point, the gas supply is cut down 


rises 


types of 


You Realize 


that you can conserve your time and—still more important—your energy by iy 


And do you realize that you can save money 


by purchasing those appliances which have been tested and approved by Goop 
We know the former is true because we have 


proved it, and those housekeepers who have used household appliances have 
We know the latter is true because only those appliances which pass 
We urge you, therefore, to look for 
labor-savers 





and the temperature reduced. There 
are other types of gas ranges known 
as “fireless ranges,” so called be- 
cause they are constructed on the 
fireless cooker principle and permit 
of cooking on retained heat. All 
types of fireless ovens are very well 
insulated, and some have soapstones 
or heat retention plates in the bot- 
tom, so that after the gas is turned 
» off, cooking will continue on the 
* stored-up heat. The soapstone is 
usually covered by a baffle plate 
which distributes the heat evenly. 
Some ranges of this type have clock 
devices which automatically turn off 
the heat at any predetermined time. 
In another type cf gas range, 
there are top stove burners, provided 
with heavily insulated hoods which 
are cylindrical in shape and fit over 
the burners. In using this type 0! 
arrangement, the cooking is started 
on the burner, the gas is then turned 
off, the cylindrical cover is lowered, 
and the food continues to cook on the 
heat which has been put into it and is 
held there by the insulated cover. 
Electric ranges, too, have mace great 
strides ahead in incorporating automatic 
and thermostatic devices in their design 
in addition to well-insulated ovens. The 
illustration on the lower section of the op- 
posite page to the right is part of an electric 
range, which shows both the automatic 
and thermostat controls. The cisc may 
be set so that the current will automatically 
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The two small 
photographs just 
telow illustrate a 
section of two gas 
range ovens 
equipped with de- 
vices for control- 
ling the tempera- 
ture of the oven 






turn on by itself and will also shut off at 
any predetermined time. Just below the 
disc you will notice a scale of temperatures. 
It is here that the small indicator is sct 
at any desired temperature which the oven 
will then maintain. When it goes above 
this temperature, the thermostat shuts 
the current off, and as soon as the tem- 
perature drops below, the electricity goes 
on again. 

The range at the top of the page is one 
which is a happy combination of both gas 
and electricitv. Both ovens are electric, 
while the top stove burners utilize gas. 
Ranges of this type may also be purchased 
with electric top elements instead of gas 
burners. The operation of the oven may 
be entirely automatic. The alarm hand 
of the clock which you see on top turns on 
the current, while a circuit breaker shuts 
it off when desired. One of these ovens 
is designed for broiling and baking, and 
the other for boiling. With any type of 
range it is more efficient to use the oven 
to the fullest—cooking whole meals in it 
whenever possible. But our Department 
of Cookery will tell you more 
about this in an article which will 
appear next month. 

Where an appliance is motor 
driven there is not so much danger 
of current wastage, because the 
hum of the motor is the tell-tale. 
But with a heating appliance 
there is great danger of the ap- 
pliance being forgotten; and re- 
peated over-heating results in 
the burning out of the heating 
element, thus injuring the appli- 
ance, to say little of the wastage 
of fuel. A signal of some sort 
should be provided. Tiny signal 
lights to be attached to the cord 








The photograph at the right is 
that of a heat regulator which 
Controls the drafts of a furnace 

















plug may be purchased for just this pur- 
pose. Then, too, there are special wall 
plates with a push button switch, a ruby 
light, and a socket for your heating devices. 

A furnace now is not complete without 
an electric regulator, which not only 
minimizes steps to the cellar, but also 
minimizes the waste of fuel. Drafts 
are automatically opened and closed, and 
the coal is burned to a fine ash instead of 
producing clinkers which come as the result 
of rushing a fire. The small photograph 
on the lower part of this page to the left 
shows the clock and enclosed thermostat 
mechanism. This is installed in any con- 
venient place, which in most homes would 
be the living-room. It is connected with 
a chain attached to the firebox door draft 
and check draft. The thermostat is sect 
at the temperature desired by means of the 
arced dial just under the thermometer. The 
temperature setting for the night should be 
about ten degrees lower than the day for the 
purpose of conserving fuel; it is necessary, 
therefore, to change the dial in the morning 
to the day setting, and this is done by means 
of the alarm on the clock. The alarm hand 
should be set for a time about an hour 
before the family is to arise, so as to give 
the house a chance to heat up. The clock 
then affects only the temperature setting 
while the thermostat regulates the dampers. 

A water heater which is automatically 
controlled overcomes the possibility of 




































The combination 
range in the photo- 
graph at the left is 
ore which has elec- 
tric ovens, auto- 
matically con- 
trolled, and top 
burners which util- 
ize gas as the fuel 









thoughtlessly allowing the gas to burn un- 
necessarily. You will notice one type of 
water heater control above the box on the 
opposite page. This is a thermostatic con- 
trol which is attached to a water heater and 
acts as a fuel saver in that it maintains the 
water inthe boiler at a definite temperature. 
A pilot light must be kept burning all the 
time so that when cold water entering the 
boiler lowers the temperature, the gas valve 
is released, and the gas ignites and contin- 
ues to burn until the water reaches a definite 
temperature, when the gas valve then 
automatically closes. Thus, this device 
becomes a fuel saver because it is never 
permitted to burn the gas needlessly un- 
less, of course, the water is wasted. 

So that we may get a better idea of the 
relative values of difierent types of water 
heaters under various home conditions and 
in turn be better able to help you, we are 
asking vou to answer these questions for us. 

1. What is the size of your family? 

2. How many bathrooms, showers, and 
faucets have you? 

3. If vou have a gas water heater, what 
increase in your. gas bills after 
installation of the heater would 
indicate the cost of operation? 

4. If you have a coal water 
heater, have you ever estimated 
the amount of coal required for 
water heating? 

5. If you have a_ kerosene 
heater, have you ever estimated 
the cost of operation? 

6. If you have a water-back 
in your kitchen range, can you 
bake on wash day? 

7. Do you use a furnace at- 
tachment? If so, do you have 
difficulty in heating the house 
on cold days? 






The photograph at the left shows 
the automatic and temperature 


controls of an electric range oven 
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BRASIVE-It is the oldest cleaner 
adopted by the earliest house- 
keeper. It cleans by scratching, 
hence it is an abrasive. The 

modern type: sandpaper, emery paper, 
steel wool, scouring powders and fric- 
tion soap are suitable for all scouring 
purposes. 


Acid—Acids are coming into more com- 
mon use for housekeeping purposes. The 
bathroom floor tiling can be cleaned with 
a weak solution of hydrochloric, or, as it is 
commonly called, muriatic acid. This 
same acid used in a medicine dropper on 
an iron rust stain will remove the stain 
without damage if the cloth is rinsed in 
weak ammonia. Label the bottle “‘Poi- 
son”? for even the milder acids may be 
dangerous. 


Alkali—Ammonia is the most familiar 
alkali, though washing soda and borax are 
close seconds. Use any one of them to 
counteract an acid stain or to furnish the 
needed salt to neutralize hard water. 


Alum—Alum may be used in laundry 
starch for its effect upon dyes. It is 
sometimes helpful in the setting of colors, 
especially the darker ones such as purples, 
blues, and browns, but it is not infallible 
if the colors “bleed.” 


Aluminum—tThis | soft, | silver-gray 
metal is common in every household. It 
is best kept clean with an abrasive. Use 
steel wool No. oo. 


Ampere—Surely the modern house- 
keeper wants to know that ampere is the 
term electricians use to indicate a quantity 
of current that flows through an electric 
circuit, as a quantity of water flows 
through a pipe. It is even possible to 
measure electricity in terms of the ampere, 
a unit of measurement which may be 
compared to one gallon of water. 


Ant—Few housekeepers, indeed, but 
know the ant. But do you know a rem- 
edy if not a cure? Pyrethrum comes 
nearest to being a cure of any of the simple 
remedies we know. Contact with this 
vegetable powder kills the living insect 
but does not prevent development of eggs, 
larve, etc. Any of the commercial insect 


powders that contain it will prove satis- 
factory; sprinkle it in cracks and crevices. 
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The Housekeeper’s Dictionary of Facts 
Nuggets of Housekeeping Wisdom 


WHAT is a dictionary? The Cen- 

tury Dictionary says it must not 
only contain a list of words with their 
definitions, but it must also have 
concise information regarding them. 
In this housekeeper’s dictionary 
which we shall print from time to 
time, it is the latter part that will 
be emphasized. We want to give you 
first-hand help on the innumerable 
smaller problems of the household 


Asbestos—We all know asbestos is a 
substance that won’t burn, but do we 
realize that because it is so poor a con- 
ductor of heat it may be used with great 
saving to insulate heating apparatus and 
piping where the loss of heat by radiation 
is an item. 


Ashes—Are you conserving all the heat 
the coal bin will yield? If the furnace 
yields partially burned coal, be sure it is 
sifted after first moistening. And, by 
the way, the man of the house will not be 
averse to caring for the furnace if he learns 
this trick, for it not only saves dust and 
dirt, but furnishes more combustible ma- 
terial in the oxygen of the water. 


Bedbug—There is a cure for this pest, 
but it is almost worse than the disease. 
Use a solution of one-half turpentine and 
one-half carbolic acid. It is harmless to 
fabric, paint, and paper. Use a paint 
brush and apply it liberally. Its odor is 
its sole disadvantage. 


Bleach—You are accustomed to think 
of a bleach as a strong chemical which has 
the power of whitening. But sun and air 
in combination with moisture are almost as 
strong and can be used with all cottons 
andlinens. Javelle Water is the most prac- 
tical chemical reagent, but it, too, can only 
be used on cottons and linens. Keep silks 
and wools from the sun’s rays when they 
are moist, because of this bleaching power. 


Bluing—We should almost include 
those tints that now take the place of bluing 
for many colored fabrics. The first house- 
keeper who discovered that blue tint added 
to the water would make her clothes a 
clearer white handed down the custom; 
but today we use in addition the pinks for 
flesh tones, blue for white, and grays for 
gray. There is a preference for the vege- 
table blue in that it does not form iron, 














rust stains in the presence of hard water 
as the so-called iron blues sometimes do. 
All of the other color tints are vegetable. 


Borax—This glistening, white, crystal- 
line salt isa mild alkali. In districts where 
hard water is common a jar of it placed in 
each bathroom will enable one to wash 
the hands in softer water. 


Brass—Brass is a combination of two 
metals, copper and zinc. The best polish, 
but the hardest to obtain, is obtained by 
long rubbing with a mixture of rotten- 
stone and linseed oil. This type of polish 
is soft and does not tarnish readily, but it is 
hard work to obtain. <A quicker polish 
and brighter one can be obtained with the 
metal polishes. Brass bedsteads that 
have been lacquered can be cleaned at 
home if you will first remove the lacquer 
with alcohol. 


Broom Closet—We include this term 
because every housekeeper who does not 
know one by experience should adopt the 
Institute 12x24 inch space devoted to 
cleaning utensils and compounds. In 
planning a new house untold steps are 


saved by having a similar small closet on ‘ 


each floor. Don’t make the broom closet 


too large. 


Budget—Do you budget your income? 
You may think it a burden, but a budget 
has been the means of showing many a 
housekeeper how to stop some of the un- 
necessary leaks from her purse, and hence 
manage her business of housekeeping more 
efficiently. Budgets, ot course, must be 
individual problems; and must meet indivi- 
dual needs ; they cannot be planned for you. 
Therefore, every housekeeper should work 
one out to fit her own conditions. 


Burner—Surely this needs no definition. 
Gas bills and cookery both are affected 
by the burner efficiency of your gas range, 
or your kerosene stove. Be sure that they 
are properly adjusted to produce a clear 
blue flame in the gas stove. Be sure that 
kerosene burners have daily care. It takes 
but a moment. First; don’t cut the wicks, 
instead wrap a piece of tissue paper about 
the forefinger and press down, the burned 
carbon making an even, smooth, compact 
wick surface. Brush off loose particles 
from asbestos wicks with a stiff whisk 
broom to make them last a long time. 
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T is because there seems to be more 

than a little confusion in the minds 
of housekeepers as to the capacity 
of their installed electric system that 
Goop HouSEKEEPING INSTITUTE has pre- 
pared this article. 

It was but a comparatively short time 
ago, for instance, that a Southern house- 
keeper purchased from the local deater a 
small refrigerating plant. She had recent- 
lv installed an electricity storage plant 
upon which she expected to operate the 
refrigerator. 

The dealer, of course, did not know 
electric power was limited, although he 
did know the machine was to be used ona 
house plant. The manufacturer of the 
refrigerating plant, of course, did not 
know the machine was purchased for use 
on other than the usual lighting and power 
company supply, and the manufacturer 
of the storage battery system in turn did 
not know of the plan to overtax his plant 
by so large a current demand. It was a 
comedy of errors. Strange to say, the 
refrigerating machine was blamed. Of 
course, there was nothing the matter with 
the machine, but it took time and patience 
before an adjustment could be obtained. 

And all this annoyance and loss could 
have been spared had the housekeeper 
informed herself upon the actual working 
capacity of the size of plant she had avail- 
able. Moreover, you will find manufac- 
turers not only willing, but eager, to inform 
you with regard to the working ability of 
a plant in terms of your need. 

There are fifty or more of these house 
electric plants on the market. You can 
select one that both starts and stops by 
automatic control, or you can choose one 
with the less intricate design of only stop- 
ping by automatic control. 
There are plants that operate 
in connection with storage 
batteries, storing up the elec- 
tric energy (much as you do 
hot water in the boiler), for 
use later when the engine 
isquiet. It is this type you 
will see illustrated on this 
page. The square jars are 
the “‘holders”’ of the electric 
energy. The engine fed by 
gasoline or kerosene is the 
real power that generates 
thecurrent. Again there are 
excellent plants that operate 
without batteries, the current 
coming directly from the 
fenerator. i 
There is no thought of 
attempting to select for you 
even the type of plant, for 
Goop HovsekKEEPING INSTI- 


TUTE has not investigated by 
test a sutiicient number to 
Ofler vou this service, but 
€ven more important is it 
to know the capacity of the 
Plant. Can vou use an 


electric range for cooking? 








Can you use an electric iron for launder- 
ing? Can you use an electric vacuum 
cleaner? It is in answering this type 
of question that the INSTITUTE offers you a 
real service. 

First, then, think of the electric current 
from the house plant as exactly similar in 
kind to that of the city supply. It varies 
from it only in amount. The same simple 
terms of measurement of power are used. 

Thus, pressure in terms of electricity 
is called voltage, and a high or low pres- 
sure is expressed by a high or low voltage. 
City current is commonly supplied at an 
even pressure of 110 volts, although some- 
times 120 and occasionally 220 volts are 
the pressure maintained. 

The majority of house plants have a 
lower voltage or pressure of only 32 volts, 
but there are a few that deliver at the com- 
mon rating of t1o volts, so the very first 
thing to discover is the pressure at which 
your plant delivers electricity. This is 
important because motors, lamps, and all 
electrical heating appliances are built for 
the pressures upon which they are to 
operate. A vacuum cleaner built to be 
used on 110 volts can not be used on 32 
volts. But there are many machines 
built that are planned to operate on 32 
volts. The point is that you must know 
and specify the requirement. 

But pressure or voltage is only half the 
story. Volume in terms of water and 
amperage, in terms of electricity, refers to 
the same measurement. It is easy to 
realize that a small amount of water or 
electricity at high pressure will accomplish 
a similar amount of work to that obtained 
from a larger amount of water or electricity 
at a lower pressure. So, amperage refers 
to the amount or volume of electric power 





These square jars store the electricity 








Home Electric Plant 


The Institute Explains Its Possibilities 





the plant is capable of delivering. Be 
very sure you know with how many 
amperes your plant is rated. 

The next electricity term is probably 
more familiar. The watt is the name 
adopted to indicate a unit of electrical 
power. If you multiply the volts in a 
direct current circuit by the amperes flow- 
ing through it, the product is the watts. 
The watts multiplied by the time—that is. 
watt hours—represent the work done by 
the current. 

Since the house plants are commonly 
rated in terms of volts, amperes, and 
watts, a knowledge of the exact meaning 
of these terms will give you a fair knowl- 
edge of the capacity of your plant. 

Thus, the smallest plants have a capacity 
of 300 watts at 16 volts. This is sufficient 
power for lighting only, and even that 
must be somewhat limited. It does not 
develop sufficient power for even the 
smallest motor-driven appliance. 

Another and common size has a capacity 
of 6oe watts at 32 volts. Notice that the 
pressure as well as the wattage of this plant 
is just double. The smallest size household 
motors like a fan, a vacuum cleaner, or even 
a washing-machine can be added to the 
usual lighting work of this plant, provided 
the engine is running during the operation 
of the motor. But an electric iron or toaster 
or any lamp socket heating device is rated at 
600 watts, or the full capacity of the plant, 
so you can see why they are not practical on 
this size of plant. Remember that small 
size household motors or power take far less 
current than heating devices. At this same 
pressure of 32 volts there are plants that 
deliver up to 25c0 watts, and at the higher 
pressure of 110 volts there are also plants 
delivering up to 2500 watts. 

With these plants can be 
used all the household motor- 
driven devices you care to 
purchase, or you may use 
any of the heating devices in- 
tended for connection with a 
lamp socket. But even these 
larger plants are not intended 
for serving an electric range. 
With all the burners in use, 
such a range rates at 6500 
watts, and the oven alone at 
3500, so you can see the fal- 
lacy of attempting its use. 

The cost of electricity 
from your home plant will 
be only the fuel cost, the 
upkeep cost of the machine. 
and the natural depreciation 
that must be written off on 
any machinery. It is fre- 
quently“ less costly than 
public service current. With- 
in the reasonable limitations, 
then, of its size, a house ele 
tric plant will mean untold 
convenience to an isolated 
home in the ccuntry, with 
no other connection to the 
magic servant, electricity. 
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Chapter XLII 

MONG the changing groups of 
women with intensely absorbed 

and often strained faces who 

came in and out of the house in 

Eaton Square, the kind-hearted, observing 
ones were given to noticing Robin and 
speaking to her almost affectionately be- 
cause she was so attractive an object as well 
as so industriously faithful to her work. 

But the Duchess’ little Miss Lawless 
came and went on errands, wasting no 
time; she never forgot things or was slack 
in any way. Her eyes expressed a kind 
of yearning eagerness to do all she could 
without a moment’s delay. 

‘She works as if it were a personal thing 
with her,’ Lady Lothwell once said 
thoughtfully. ‘I have seen girls wear that 
look when they were war brides or had 
lovers or brothers at the front.” 

But she remained to the world generally 
only a rather specially lovely specimen of 
the somewhat unreal young being with 
whom great agonies and terrors have but 
little to do. 

On a day when the Duchess had a cold 
and was obliged to remain in her room, 
Robin was with her, writing and making 
notes of instruction at her bedside. In the 
afternoon, a cold and watery sun making its 
way through the window threw a chill light 
on her as she drew near with some papers 
in her hand. It was the revealing of this 
light which made the Duchess look at her 
curiously. 

“You are not quite so blooming as you 
were, my child,” she said. ‘‘ You have not 
been taking your walks as regularly as you 
did. Let me look at you.” She took her 
hand and drew her nearer. ‘‘ No, this will 
not do.” 

Robin stood very still. ‘How could 
any one be blooming!” broke from her. 

“You are thinking about things in the 
night again?” said the Duchess. 

“Yes,” said Robin. ‘‘Every night. 
Sometimes all night.” 

The Duchess watched her anxiously. 

“It’s so—lonely!”’ there was a hint of 
hysteric breakdown in the exclamation. 
“How can I—bear it!” She turned and 
went back to her writing table, and there 
she sat down and hid her face, trembling in 
an extraordinary way. 

“You are as unhappy as that?” 
Duchess. ‘‘And you are lonely?” 

“All the world is lonely,’”’ Robin cried, 
not weeping, only shaking. ‘* Evervthing 
is left to itself to suffer. God has gone 
away.” 

The Duchess trembled a little herself. 
She, too, had hideously felt something 
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T is not often that a novel at its 

forty-second chapter reads as thrill- 
ingly as at its first, to some one who 
picks it up for the first time. Yet this 
serial, the greatest of Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett’s long line of great serials, 
has all the interest and the completeness 
of a story just beginning. Our best 
advice to readers beginning their ac- 
quaintance with Good Housekeeping 
with the Christmas number, is to 
take it up at once and follow it through 
to its amazing conclusion. There 
will be another long instalment 


like the same thing at times, of late. But 
this soft, shaking thing! There shot into 
her mind like a bolt a sudden thought. 
Was this something less inevitable, some- 
thing more personal? She wondered what 
it would be best to say. 

“Even older people lose their nerve 
sometimes,”’ she decided on at last. ‘‘When 
you said that work was the greatest help, 
vou were right. Work—and as much sleep 
as one can get, and walking, and fresh air. 
And we must help each other, old and 
young. I want you to help me, child. I 
need you.” 

Robin stood up and steadied herself 
somehow. ‘Please need me,” she said. 
‘* Please let me do everything—anything— 
and never stop. If I never stop in the day- 
time, perhaps I shall sleep better at night.” 

At night Robin lay in the dark thinking 
of the dream. Had there been a dream- 
or had it only been like the other things one 
dreamed about? Sometimes an eerie fear- 
fulness beset her vaguely. If there were 
letters each day! But letters belonged to a 
time when rivers of blood did not run 
through the world. She sat up in bed and 
clasped her hands round her knees, gazing 
into the blackness which seemed to enclose 
and shut her in. It had been true! She 
could see the wood and the foxglove spires 
piercing the ferns. She could hear the 
ferns rustle and the little bird sounds and 
stirrings. And oh! she could hear Donal 
whispering, ‘Can you hear my heart beat?” 

He had said it over and over again. His 
heart seemed to be so big and to beat so 
strongly. She had thought it was because 
he was so big and marvelous himself. It 
had been rapture to lay her cheek and ear 
against his breast and listen. Everything 
had been so still. They had been so still— 
so still themselves for pure joy in their 
close, close nearness. Yes, the dream had 
been true. But here she sat in the dark, 
and Donal—where was Donal? Where 
millions of men were marching, marching 
only to kill one another—thinking of 


Burnett 


Yohn 


nothing but killing. Donal, too. He must 
kill. If he were a brave soldier, he must 
think only of killing and not be afraid be. 
cause at anv moment he might be killed. 
too. She clutched her knees and shud- 
dered, feeling her forehead grow damp. 
Donal killing a man—perhaps a boy like 
himself—a boy who might have a dream of 
his own! How would his blue eyes look 
while he was killing a man? Oh! No! No! 
No! Not Donal! 

With her forehead still damp and her 
hands damp also, she found herself getting 
out of bed and walking up and down in the 
dark. She was wringing her hands and 
sobbing. She must not think of things like 
these. She must shut them out of her 
mind and think only of the dream. It had 
been true—it had! And then the strange 
thought came to her that out of all the 
world only he and she had known of their 
dreaming. And if he never came back—oh, 
please God, let him come back!—no one 
need ever know. It was their own, own 
dream, and how could she bear to speak of 
it to any one, and why should she? He had 
said he wanted to have this one thing of his 
very own before his life ended—if it was 
going to end. If it ended, it should be his 
sacred secret and hers forever. She might 
live to be an old woman with white hair, 
and no one would ever guess that since the 
morning stars sang together they two had 
belonged to each other. 

One marked feature of their meetings— 
though they themselves had not marked 
it—had been that they had never talked 
of the future. It had been as though there 
were no future. To live perfectly through 
the few hours—even for the one hour or 
half-hour they could snatch—was all that 
they could plan and hope for. Could they 
meet tomorrow in this place or that? 
When they met, were they quite safe and 
blissfully alone? The specter had always 
been waiting, and they had always been 
trying to forget it: Each meeting had 
seemed so brief and crowded and breath- 
lessly sweet. 

Only a boy and a girl could have so lost 
sight of all but their hour, and perhaps also 
only this boy and girl because their hout 
had struck at a time when all future seemed 
to hold only chances that at any moment 
might come to an end. 

“Do you hear my heart beat? There's 
no time—no time!” These two things had 
been the beginning, the middle,and the end. 

Sometimes Robin went and sat in the 
Gardens, and one day in coming out she 
met her mother, whom she had not seen [or 
months. Feather was exultingly gay and 
fashionably patriotic, and she was walking 
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“Did you send for me to tell me I must go away?” said Robin. 


the Duchess. 


round the corner to a meeting to be held 
therclub. The khaki coloring of her coat 
ind brief skirt and cap added to their 
military air with pipings and cords and a 
small, upright feather of scarlet. She 
Wore a badge anda jeweled pin orso. She 
Was about to pass Robin unrecognized, but 
took a second glance at her and stopped. 

“I didn’t know you!” she exclaimed. 
“\ hat is the matter?” 

“Nothing, thank you,” Robin answered, 
pausing 

“Something is/ 
looks. ] ; 
death?” 


You are losing vour 
your mistress working you to 


t 


‘*The Duchess is very kind indeed. She 
is careful that I don’t do too much. I like 
my work more every day.” 

Feather took her in with a sharp scruti- 
nizing. She seemed to look her over from 
her hat to her shoes before she broke into 
her queer, little critical laugh. ‘‘ Well, I 
can’t congratulate her on the result. You 
are thin. You've lost vour color, and your 
mouth is beginning to drag at the corners.” 

She nodded and marched away, the high 
heels of her beautiful, small, brown boots 
striking the pavement with a military 
click. 


As she had dressed in the morning Robin 


‘‘What do you mean, child?’’ asked 
Lord Coombe spoke rapidly, “She thinks you mean to turn her out of the house”’ 


wondered if she was mistaken in thinking 
that the terrible nights had made her look 
different. 

If there had been letters to read—even 
a few lines such as are all a soldier may 
write—to read over and over again, to hide 
in her breast all day, to kiss and cry over 
and lay her cheek upon at night! Such a 
small letter would have been such a huge 
comfort and would have made the dream 
seem less faraway. But everybody waited 
for letters—and waited and waited. And 
sometimes they went astray or were lost 
forever, and often—oh, so often—the\ 
were never sent. 
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But there were no letters. And she wes 
obliged to sit at her desk in the corner and 
listen to what people said about what was 
happening, and now and then to Lord 
Coombe speaking. in low tones to the 
Duchess of his anxiety and uncertainty 
about Donal. Anxiety was increasing 
on every side, and such of the unthinking 
multitude as had at last ceased to believe 
that one magnificent English blow would 
rid the earth of Germany, had begun to 
lean toward belief in a vision of German 
millions adding themselves each day to 
other millions advancing upon France, Bel- 
gium, England itself, a gray, encroaching 
mass rolling forward and ever forward, over- 
whelining even neutral countries until not 
only Europe but the whole world. was 
covered, and the mailed fist beat its frag- 
ments into such dust as it chose. Even 
those who had not lost their heads and 
who knew more than the general public 
wore grave faces, because they felt they 
knew too little and could not know more. 
Coombe’s face was hard and gray many 
davs. 

“Tt seems as if one lost them in the flood 
sometimes,”’ Robin heard him say to the 
Duchess. “I saw his mother yesterday 
and could give her no definite news. She 
believes that he is where the worst fighting 
is goingon. I couldnot tell her he was not.”’ 

As, when they had been together, the 
two had not thought of any future, so, now 
Robin was alone, she could not think of any 
tomorrow—perhaps she would not. She 
lived only on the day which was passing. 
She rose, dressed, and presented herself to 
the Duchess for orders, she did the work 
given her to do, she saw the day gradually 
die and the lights lighted, she worked as 
long as she was allowed to do so—and then 
the day was over, and she climbed the 
staircase to her room. 

Sometimes she sat and wrote letters 
to Donal—iong, yearning letters, but when 
they were written, she tore them into 
pieces or burned them. If they were to 
keep their secret, she could not send such 
letters, because there were so many chances 
that they would be lost. Still there was 
a hopeless comfort in writing them, in 
pouring ‘out what she would not have 
written even if she had been sure that it 
would reach him safely. No girl who 
loved a man who was at the Front would 
let him know that it seemed as if her heart 
were slowly breaking. She must be brave 
—brave! But she was not brave, that she 
knew. The news from the Front was 
worse every day; there were more women 
with awful faces; some workers had 
dropped out and came no more. She did 
all she was called on to do with a secret pas- 
sion of eagerness; each smallest detail was 
a sacred thing. She begged the Duchess 
to allow her to visit and help the mothers 
of sons who were fighting—or wounded or 
missing. That made her feel nearer to 
things she wanted to feel near to. When 
they cried or told. her stories, she could 
understand. When she worked, she might 
be doing things which migkt. somehow 
reach Donal or boys like Donal. 


XLII 


HEN Lord Coombe came in, one day, 
he looked rigid indeed—as if he were 
stiff with cold, though it was not a cold 


day. He sat down by the Duchess and 
took a telegram from his pocket. 


“It has come,” he said. “Killed. A 
shell. Blown to atoms.” Then he added 
quite slowly a strange thing, ‘‘How could 
that—be blown to atoms?” 

The Duchess scarcely breathed her 
answer, which was as strange as his ques- 
tion. ‘‘Oh! how could it?”’ 

She put out her hand and touched his 
sleeve, watching his face as if something 
in it for the moment almost awed her. 
“Vou loved him,” she whispered. 

But Robin heard. 

“T did not know I had loved anything— 
but I suppose that has been it. His 
physical perfection attracted me at first. 
It was mere pride in him as an heir and 
successor. After, it was a beautiful look 
his blue eves had. ‘Beautiful’ seems an 
unmasculine word for such a -masculine 
lad, but no other word expresses it. It 
was a sort of valiant brightness and jov 
in living and being friends with the world. 
I saw it every time he came to talk to me. 
I wished he were my son. [I even tried 
to think of him as my son.” He uttered 
a curious, low sound like a sudden groan 
and dropped his forehead on his hands. 
“My son has been killed. Blown to 
atoms.” 

When he was about to leave the house 
and stood in the war candle-lighted hall, 
he was thinking of many dark things which 
passed unformedly like clouds through his 
mind and made him move slowly. He was 
slow in his movements as the elderly maid 
servant assisted him to put on his over- 
coat, and he was slowly drawing on his 
gloves when his eyes—slow also—traveled 
up the staircase and stopped at the first 
landing, where he seemed to see an indefi- 
nite heap of something lying. 

“Am I mistaken or is something ly- 
ing. on the landing?” he said to the 
woman. 

The fact that he was impelled to make 
the inquiry seemed to him to be part of his 
abnormal state of mind. What affair of 
his, after all, were curiously dropped bun- 
dles upon his hostess’s staircase. But, 
‘Please go and look at it,” he added. 

The woman went up the staircase, and 
he actually found himself following her as 
if he were guessing something. When the 
maid cried out, he vaguely knew what he 
had been guessing. 

“Oh!” the woman gasped, bending 
down. “It’s poor little Miss Lawless! 
Oh! my Lord,” wildly, after a nearer 
glance, “‘she looks as if she were dead!”’ 


XLIV 


i: OW no one will ever know.” 

Robin, waking from long uncon- 
sciousness, found her mind saying this be- 
fore consciousness had actually brought 
her back to the world. ‘‘ Now no one will 
ever know—ever.” 

She was lying in her bed in her own room. 
Some one had undressed her. Something 
was near her bed. At last, by degrees, 
it ceased to be a mere thing and evolved 
into a person. It was a man who was 
holding her wrist and watching her quiet- 
ly and steadily, as if he had been doing 
it for some time. No one else was in 
the room. The people who had been 
disturbing her by doing things had gone 
away. 

“Now,” she whispered, dragging out 
word after word, “no one will—ever—ever 
know.” But she was not conscious she had 
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said it even in a whisper which could 
be heard. She thought the thing had 
only passed again through her mind. 
“Donal! Blown—to—atoms,” she said 
in the same way. “How small is—an 
atom?” 


HE was sinking into the blackness again 

when the man dropped her wrist quick- 

ly and did something to her which brought 
her back. 

“Don’t!” she moaned. ‘ Please— 

But he would not let her go. 

Hours later she found herself still lying 
in her bed, but feeling somehow more 
awake when she opened her eyes and found 
the same man sitting close to her, holding 
her wrist again. 

“T am Dr. Redcliff,” he said in a quiet 
voice. ‘‘You are much better. I want 
to ask you some questions. I will not 
tire you.” 

He began to ask her questions very 
gently as if he did not wish to alarm or 
disturb her. They were the questions 
doctors always asked people, except that 
he seemed more desirous of being sure 
of the amount of exercise she had taken 
than about anything else. He was espe- 
cially interested in the times when she 
had been in the country. She was obliged 
to tell him she had always been alone. He 
thought it would have been better if she 
had had some companion. Once, when 
he was asking her about her visits to Mrs, 
Bennett’s cottage, the blackness almost 
engulfed her again. But-he was watching 
her very closely and, perhaps seeing her 
turn white, gave her some stimulant in 
time. He had a clever face which was not 
unkind, but she wished it had not had 
such a keenly watchful look. More than 
once the watchfulness tired her, and she 
closed her eyes because she did not want 
him to look into them—as if he were ask- 
ing questions which were not altogether 
doctors’ questions. 

When he left her and went down-stairs 
to talk to the Duchess, he asked a good 
many quiet questions again. 

“Has she had any young friends? She 
seems to have taken her walks alone and 
even to have gone into the country by 
herself.”’ 

“The life of the young people in its 
ordinary sense of companionship and 
amusement has been stopped by the war. 
There may be some who go on in the old 
way, but she has not been one of them,” 
the Duchess said. 

‘Visits to old women in remote country- 
places are not stimulating enough. Has 
she had zo companions?”’ . 

“T tried,” said the Duchess wearily. 
She was rather pale herself. ‘The news 
of the Sarajevo tragedy arrived on the 
day I gave a small dance for her to bring 
some young people together.” - Her waxen 
pallor became even more manifest. ‘How 
they danced!” she said woefully. ‘ What 
living things they were! Oh!” The ex- 
clamation broke forth at a suddenly over- 
whelming memory. ‘The beautiful, splen- 
did boy—the lad who was blown to atoms 
—the news came only this afternoon—was 
there dancing with the rest!” 

Dr. Redcliff leaned forward slightly. 
“To hear that any boy has been blown to 
atoms is a hideous thing,” he said. “ Who 
brought the news? Was Miss Lawless 1” 
the room when it was brought?” ; 

“T think so, though I am not sure. She 
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fe: 
comes in and goes out very quietly. 


Iam 
afraid I forgot everything else. The shock 
was a great one. My old friend Lord 
Coombe brought the news.” 

“Tf she knew the poor lad—”’ Dr. Red- 
cliff said presently. 

“She did not really know him. They 
danced together that night and sat and 
talked in the conservatory. But she 
never saw him again,” the Duchess ex- 
plained. 

“Tt might have been too much even if 
she did not know him well. We must keep 
her quiet,” said Dr. Redcliff. 

Very shortly afterward he rose and went 
away. 


XLV 


N hour later Dr. Redclifif was sitting in 

a room at Coombe House alone with 
Lord Coombe. Though they had not been 
intimates, the two men knew each other 
well. To each individually the type of 
the other was one he could understand. It 
was plain to Lord Coombe that Redcliff 
found his case of special interest, which he 
felt was scarcely to be wondered at. As 
he himself had seen the too slender, pros- 
trate figure and the bloodless, smail face 
with its curtain of lashes lving too heavily 
close to the cold cheek, he had _ realized 
that their helpless beauty alone was enough 
to arrest more than ordinary attention. 
She had, as the woman had cried out, 
looked as if she were dead, and dead love- 
liness is a reaching power. 

Dr. Redcliff spoke of her thoughtfully 
and with a certain gentleness. He at first 
included her with many other the 
changes in whose methods of life he had 
been observing. 

“The closed gates in their paths are 
suddenly thrown open for them because 
no one has time to lock and unlock them,” 
he said. ‘‘It produces curious effects. 
The light-minded ones take advantage of 
the fact and find dangerous amusement in 
it sometimes. The serious 
ones go about the work _ 
they have taken in hand. : 
Miss Lawless is, I gather, 
one of the thinking and 
feeling ones and has gone 
about a great deal. Has 
the Duchess always known 
where she has gone and 
what people she has seen?”’ 

“That would have been 
impossible. She wished her 
to feel free, and if she had 
not wished it, one can see 
that it would not have been 
possible to stand guard 
over her. Neither was it necessary.” 
But he began to listen with special at 
tention. There awakened in his mind 
the consciousness that he was being asked 
questions which suggested an object. 

‘‘Her exercise and holidays were always 
taken alone?”’ Redcliff said. 

“The Duchess believed so.” 

“She has evidently been living under a 
poignant strain, and some ghastly shock 
has struck her down. JI think she must 
have been in the room when you brought 
the news of young Muir's terrible 
death.” 

“She was,” said Coombe. 
and then forgot.” 

**T thought so.”’ Redcliff went on. 
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atoms! Donal!’ She was not conscious 
of the cries.” 
“Are vou sure she said ‘Donal’?’ 


Coombe asked. 

“Quite sure. 
thinking.” 

Lord Coombe sat extremely still. The 
room was very silent till Redcliff went on 
in a dropped voice: 

‘There was another thing she said. 
She whispered it brokenly. word by word. 
She did not know that either. She whis- 
pered, ‘Now—no one—will ever—know— 
ever!’” 

Lord Coombe still sat silent. What he 
was thinking could not be read in his face, 
but being a man of astute perception and 
used to the study of faces, Dr. Redcliff 
knew that suddenly some startling thought 
had leaped within him. 

“You were right to come to me,” he 
said. ‘*What is it you—suspect?” 

That Dr. Redcliff was almost unbearably 
moved was manifest. He was not a man 
of surface emotions, but his face actually 
twitched, and he hastily gulpced something 
down. 

“She is a _heartbreakingly beautiful 
thing,” he said. ‘She has been left 
through sheer kindness—in her own voung 
hands. They were too young—and these 
are hours of cataclysms, when too many 
do not look ahead. Now we must look 
ahead for her.” 


It was that which set me 


XLVI 


HE swiitness of the process by which 
the glowing little Miss Lawless 
changed from a rose of a girl into some- 
thing strangely like a small waxen image 
called forth frequent, startled comment. 
She was glanced at now oftener than ever. 
“T shall send her awav if she does not 
improve,” the Duchess said. ‘*She shall 
go to some remote place in the Highlands, 
where she can forget that there is a war 
in the world. If I can manage to send 


Before Christmas Eve 
EAD “Little Lonely Tree,” by Mar- 


IX. Sangster, in the January 
It will teach you how to make 
Christmas go farther and fare better 


her old nurse Dowie with her, she will 
stand guard over her like an old shep- 
herd.”’ 

It was inevitable that she should talk to 
Lord Coombe, but she met in him a sort of 
barrier. She could not avoid seeing that 
he was preoccupied. She remotely felt 
that he was turning over in his mind some- 
thing which precluded the possibility of 
his giving attention to other questions. 

“T almost feel as if vour interest in her 
had lapsed,” she said at last. 

“No. It has taken an entirely new 
form,” was his answer. 

It was when his glance encountered hers 
after he said this that each regarded the 
other with a slow-growing anxiousness. 
Something came to life in each pair of 





eyes, and it was something disturbed and 
reluctant. The Duchess spoke first. 

“She has had no companions,”’ she said 
painfully. ‘The war put an end to what 
I thought I might do for her. There has 
been nobody.” 

‘*You do not know her mother?”’ 

oe No.”’ 

“Two weeks ago she gave me something 
to reflect on. Her feeling for her daughter 
is that of a pretty, cat-like woman for 
something enragingly younger than her 
self. She always resented her. She was 
infuriated by vour interest in her. She 
said to me one afternoon: ‘I hope the 
Duchess is still pleased with her companion. 
I saw her today in Bond Street, and she 
looked like a housemaid I once had to dis- 
miss rather suddenly. I am glad she is 
in her Grace’s house and not in mine.’”’ 

After a few seconds, ‘‘J am glad she is 
in my house and not in hers,”’ the Duchess 
said. 

“After [ had spoken to her at some 
length and she had quite lost her temper, 
she added: ‘You evidently don’t know 
that she has been meeting Donal Muir. 
He told me so himself.’ She was not 
lving when she said it. I know her. | 
have been thinking constantly ever since. 
Robin worshiped him when she was a 
mere baby. They were very beautiful 
together on the night of the dance. She 
fainted on the stairway after hearing of 
his death. She had been crawling up to 
hide herself in her room, poor child! It 
is one of the tragedies. Perhaps you and 
I together— 

There was a brief silence between them. 
The Duchess was seeing again the two 
who had come forth shining from the 
conservatory. She continued to see them 
as Lord Coombe went on speaking, telling 
her what Dr. Redcliff had told him. 

On her part Robin scarcely understood 
anything which was happening, because 
nothing seemed to matter. On the morn 
ing when the Duchess told her that Dr. 
Redcliff wished to see her 
alone, that fact mattered es 
little as the rest. She was 
indifferently conscious that 
the Duchess regarded her 
in an anxious, kind way, 
but if she had been unkind 
instead of kind, that would 
have meant nothing. There 
was only room for one 
thing in the world. She 
wondered sometimes if she 
were really dead——as Donal 

was—and did not know 

; she was so. Perhaps alter 

people died they walked 

about as she did and did not understand 

that others could not see them and that 

they were not alive. But if she were dead, 
she would surely see Donal. 

Before she went to Dr. Redcliff, the Duch 
ess took her hand and held it closely in both 
of her own. She looked at her with a cur- 
ious sort of pitifulness—as if she were sorry. 

“My poor child,” she said. ‘‘ Whatever 
he tells you, don’t be frightered. Don't 
think you are without friends. I will 
take care of vou.” 

“Thank you,” she said. 
anything would frighten me. 
seems frightening—now.”’ 

After which she went into the room 
where Doctor Redcliff was waiting for 
her. (Continued on page 110) 
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MARTLY groomed 
H women prefer 
Burson Fashioned 
Hose because they 
have no clumsy seams 
to pull awry and make 
a dainty ankle seem 
ungainly. They con- 
form perfectly to the 
natural curves of the 
leg, fitting softly and 
snugly. Burson 
stockings hold their 
shape always, and 
they wear along time. 
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which are true discoveries. 
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Good Housekeeping Institute 


N your canning and jelly-making this past season it is 
possible that you have found one or more short cuts 
One dollar will be paid for each 


suggestion accepted, and you will help us by enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelop, rather than a stamp, for the 
return of unavailable material. Address GOOD HOUSE- 


A Delicious Luncheon Biscuit—For the 
luncheon or afternoon tea service, the following 
suggests a dainty biscuit. Make the ordinary 
baking-powder biscuit dough and roll it to one- 
quarter inch thickness. Cut with a medium- 
sized biscuit cutter and spread each biscuit 
thickly with a deviled ham mixture. Roll up 
and bake as usual. Mrs. R. A. C., Mo. 


Riced Carrots—Endeavoring to think of 
some novel way of varying the usual buttered 
carrots, an inspiration was the result. I scraped 
and cooked the carrots in the usual manner, 
and when tender, I drained them and put them 
through the fine sieve of a potato-ricer. With 
plenty of butter, the proper seasonings of salt, 
pepper, and paprika, and a vigorous beating, I 
had a delightfully tasty vegetable. 

Mess Mo LA, N.S. 


Mashed Potatoes of a New Flavor—When 
preparing mashed potatoes, season them in the 
usual way with salt, pepper, and butter, then 
add onion juice and grated nutmeg, allowing 
one teaspoonful of onion juice and one-quarter 
teaspoonful of grated nutmeg to each quart of 
mashed potatoes. It is surprising how this 
little addition lifts this familiar dish out of the 
ranks of the commonplace. 

Mrs. L. A. C., Mass. 


Baking Squash—I used to have sad times 
preparing my Hubbard squash for the kettle 
or oven, often being obliged to call on the axe 
to help me, and generally winding up with at 
least one disabled member. Now, immediately 
after breakfast, I just wash the squash and 
place it in the range oven. By dinner-time it 
is baked; then I open it with any common knife, 
remove the seeds, scrape out the squash, and 
with the addition of a little cream and season- 
ing I have the most delicious squash imaginable, 
for all its sweet juices have been retained and 
so has my temper! ODE, tts 


When Making Cookies—When making 
rolled cookies which call for soda, you will find 
it much easier to mix the dough the night be- 
fore. Then mold the dough into a long, slender 
roll and let stand in the refrigerator or a cold 
place overnight. In the morning slice the roll 
into thin slices and bake the cookies at the 
usual temperature. This method saves a great 
deal of time which is generally necessary for 
and cutting the cookies. 


E. S., Minn. 
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Apple Sauce in Disguise—I have discovered 
that green apples or any apples which are 
rather colorless and tasteless can be made into 
delicious apple sauce by the addition of red 
cinnamon drops. .\dd the cinnamon drops 
when starting to cook the apples, and by the 
time the apple sauce is done, the cinnamon 
drops will have imparted a delicate color and a 
cinnamon flavor which is most pleasing. Add 
ugar to taste, in the usual manner. 


Mrs. D.G. D., 0. 
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Custard Date Pie—When making your next 
custard pie, lend variety to its flavor by the 
addition of dates. Stone the dates and cut 
them in small pieces, allowing one-half cup- 
ful to the standard recipe for one pie. Add 
the dates to the custard mixture and pour into 
the pastry-lined pie-plate. Bake in the usual 
manner, and the result will be truly deli- 
cious. Mrs. J. W. E., S. D. 


An Emergency Dessert—aAn excellent des- 
sert may always be quickly prepared if one 
has ripe, mealy apples on hand. Peel and core 
the apples, then chop them rather coarsely. 
Serve at once in sherbet glasses with plenty of 
powdered sugar and thick cream either plain 
or whipped. Lemon juice may be sprinkled 
over the apples if one favors such an addi- 
tion. M. M. H., Cal. 










To Serve Eggs on Toast—When serving eggs 
on toast to children or invalids, cut the toast in 
small cubes, leaving the slice in its original 
shape, before putting on the eggs. Then the 
toast is very easily eaten by the child or 
invalid. Mrs. T. J. McA., Mass 


Mint Grapefruit—When serving grapefruit, 
it often whets the appetite to prepare it in a 
variety of ways. One of our favorite combina- 
tions is grapefruit and mint. Prepare the 
grapefruit in the usual manner, removing the 
tough portion in the center and separating the 
pulp from the skin around the entire circum- 
ference. Place one after-dinner mint in the 
center of each prepared half-grapefruit, chill 
thoroughly, and serve. This combination is 
particularly good for the dessert course. 

Mrs. R. W.S., Kan 


Many Ways with Chili Sauce—More times 
than once my store of canned chili sauce comes 
to the rescue. When I wish to bake beans and 
have no salt pork on hand, I empty a jar of my 
chili sauce over the beans. If I want a vegeta- 
ble flavor in a small pot roast or a brown stew, 
I add chili sauce when making the gravy. For 
a sandwich filling I put through the meat 
chopper, any cold meat that I have on hand 
and then mix it with enough chili sauce te 
make a good paste to spread on the bread 

D. MuS., XN. I 


Maple Frosting—A very easy and ver} 
delicious frosting for cake is made by adding 
maple-sirup to confectioner’s sugar until it is of 
the right consistency to spread on cake. 

Mrs. C. C.. Ni, ¥. % 


Pop-Corn and Banana Salad—When mak- 
ing banana salad, try substituting pop-corn in 
place of the walnuts or peanuts that are usually 
used. Cut the bananas in halves lengthwise 
and place on lettuce leaves. Decorate with 
salad dressing and pop-corn. The result is very 
artistic and economical. E. Q., Que 
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Let your Kodak 
Keep the Christmas Story 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 


In using advertisements see page 6 














































Happy at Her Work 


Contented feet keep her fresh, alert 
rested in body—happy in mind. 
















W hat a difference it makes to a girl who 
walks or stands much whether or not her 
feet are in comfort! 















There's a wonderful friendliness to the 


Dr Gdison 
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“The Easiest Shoe for Women’ 
















Its insole of real live wool felt makes a 
perfect cushion for the foot, lets the sole 
sink in to just the restful position No 
jar of bedy on the hard floors and pave- 
ments: no pressure on sensitive nerves 
or joints. 













If your feet .ever hurt or burn, why don't 
you change to Dr. Edison's? 









No sacrifice in their style, either. Neat. 
shapely, finely finished. No one would 
know you had bought the shoes for com- 
fort first. 








Write us for Style Book and name of 
dealer nearest you. 


UIZ&DUNN CO 


Makers of 
“ Style Shoes of Quality ” for Women 
148 Canal Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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DR. 


request. 


Harvey W. Wiley, 





Leaving the Soap on 
Too Long 


Please inform me whether 
the remedy written below 
is harmful or beneficial for 
the reduction of surplus 
flesh. Three large bars of 
Ivory Soap shaved finely. 
Pour over this three quar 
ot soft water and set on back 








of the stove to me!t. Do 
not boil. When melted, set stamps apiece. 
iside to cool. Dissolve one 
pound of Epsom salts in 


one-half pint of sott water 
cold,add to cold soap, 
ng until velvety. Ap- 
the cream directly to 
n and bathe off in 
10urs. 


Miss D. P., Cal. 








Longer Life. 
exact physical 





mixture for 


The 
which you give the formula has the merit 


of not being a secret preparation. By in- 
creasing the speed of perspiration, one can 
undoubtedly reduce his weight to the ex- 
tent of the amount of water removed. To 
cover the skin with a good variety of soap in 
which Epsom salts are incorporated appears 
to me to be going at the matter in the wrong 
way. The effect of such an application on the 
skin must of necessity reduce the amount of 
moisture excreted through the skin. Repress- 
ing the perspiration is an unnatural process and 
probably will cause at least a temporary iilness 
which may interfere with the digestive proc- 
esses and to this extent restrict absorption. 
It is true that Epsom salts, when taken inter- 
nally, will tend to reduce weight by driving the 


| food so rapidly through the intestines as to 


interfere with the absorption of its nutrients. 
I can not see how it possibly can reduce weight 
when applied externally in a soap mixture. Ii 
excessive weight is not due to some glandular 
trouble—for instance, impairment of the func- 
tion of the thyroid—the sensible way to go 
about reducing weight is the elimination of all 
added sugars and very starchy foods from the 
diet. You may substitute for them fruits and 
vegetables. The leaf vegetables are particu- 
larly helpful in the reduction of weight. They 
are also rich in vitamines and therefore whole- 
some. Reduce the amount of your diet by at 
least one-third and leave the table at the end of 
each meal still hungry. You will find real 
hunger a great luxury as your weight falls. 


Probably Mistaken 

I understand that in the preparation of cooking 
oils, such as Wesson Oil, a part of the process involves 
the presence of a metal which subsequent steps in the 
refining process fail to remove completely. Is it true 
that there is a possibility of metallic poisoning from 
the tree and constant use of such oils, for instance, 1n 
salad dressings? Is there in Wesson Oil any trace of 
} . 

Mrs. H. R. G., Mo. 





h a metal? 


suc 


I think you are mistaken with regard to the 
use of metal in the manufacture of refined 
cottonseed oil. There is no metallic product 
used in this process, and there is no danger of 
finding any harmful metal in such a refined oil. 
Cottonseed oil consists almost entirely of a 
glyceride known as triolein. The other vege- 
table oils have approximately the same com- 
position. By introducing two additional atoms 
of hydrogen into an oil of this kind, triolein 
becomes tristearin, which is a soft solid at 
ordinary temperature. In the process of 


Duestion - 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your 
No exceptions can be made to this rule. 

advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. 


Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, 


D®: WILEY has prepared for dis- 

tribution an important series of 
pamphlets bearing on health and hy- 
giene: for children, ‘‘ Artificial Foods 
for Infants,” and “The Feeding of 
Older Children’’; for adults, “‘Con- 
stipation,” and ‘‘Reducing and In- 
‘s creasing the Weight.” 
lets will be sent for five cents in 
All those interested 
in health should send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelop for the question- 
naire designed for The League for 
With its aid, your 
condition may be 
determined and improvement made 





"iLiy’s 
Box 





Prescriptional 


Address. Dr. 


Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
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converting oil into a 
solid fat a finely-divided 
metallic substance, usu- 
ally nickel, is used to 
promote the reaction. 
The metal itself does not 
enter into the new com- 
pound and can easily 
and readily be removed 
therefrom. The solid 
fats which are very large- 
ly used as_ shortening, 
and which are made from 
cottonseed oil, are manu- 
factured on this _prin- 
ciple. I do not think 
that any trace of the 
catalyzer, that is, the 
metal, will be found in the finished product. 
If any, it would be a mere trace, and metallic 
nickel is not poisonous. 


These pamph- 


Realizing the Discrimination 

Iam so heartily in accord with your views regarding 
the welfare of children that I thought there could not 
be any harm in asking for information which you 
could give us. There is so much need for this work 
in rural communities. We are given balanced diets 
for hogs, correct housing for cattle, over and over in 
Farmers’ Institutes, Farmers’ Bureaus, etc. This is a 
fine thing, of course, but it is also pitiful that we hear 
next to nothing of the welfare of our children. We 
thank you kindly for any information you may 
offer us. Mrs. F. R. T.., Ohio. 











I am much encouraged by the tenor of your 
letter. When a community realizes that better 
care is given to pigs and horses than to the 
children, it is a hopeful sign. The Children’s 
Bureau, the Department of Labor, the Public 
Health Service of the Treasury Department, 
and the Bureau of Education of the Interior 
Department have all issued publications on the 
welfare of the child, which I think can be had 
free of cost, for the asking. Two of the leaflets 
which we distribute, namely, Artificial Foods 
for Infants, and The Feeding of Older Children, 
will help you arrange a proper diet. I advise 
you to send for copies of these leaflets for 
distribution to the members of your club. 
There is more crass ignorance regarding the 
proper diet for children than there is on any 
other domestic subject. A correct diet is funda- 
mental in the proper bringing up of the child. 


One Aspect of Lunacy 

. nave a great deal of faith in your opinion about 
health matters, and I take the liberty of asking you 
another question. Please tell me if sleeping in the 
moonlight is injurious to the eyes. I have 
grandchildren, three and five, who sleep on a sleepin; 
porch, and the full moon shines upon them. Can i 
in any way do them any harm? 7, wy W., N.C. 


I am not an expert in all matters concerning 
the moon. As far as I know, sleeping in the 
moonlight is a perfectly harmless practise in 
so far as the eyes are concerned. Moonlight 
often does get people into trouble, and possibly 
the optic nerve has something to do with it. I 
cannot see how the eyesight can be injured, 
however, by the moonlight. In fact, we can 
look at the disc of the full moon for hours with- 
out the least discomfort. I think I can assure you 
that no damage will come to the eyesight of your 
grandchildren from this source. Sleeping on a 
porch is highly desirable and promotes good 
health whether in the full or the dark of the moon. 



















Smell the real naptha in 
Fels-Naptha. You can tell 
Fels-Naptha from all other 
soaps by its clean naptha odor. 







The easy Fels-Naptha way 
to get clothes clean 
Wettheclothes. Soap with 
Fels-Naptha, roll up, soak half 
an hour in lukewarm water. 
The naptha loosens the dirt. 
Onlya little rubbing is needed. 
Douse clothes through the 
soapy water to flush the dirt 
away. Rinse thoroughly. 
Boiling is not necessary; but 
boil clothes with Fels-Naptha 
if you wish. Whether the 
water is cool, lukewarm, or 
hot, Fels-Naptha makes 
clothes clean quicker than 
ordinary soap. 


FREE 



















] ately send for free sample. Write 
Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia”’ 
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tf you haven’t seen or used Fels-Naptha 
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LLUACLE of ne Go den 


The easy way Fels-Naptha makes 
the dirt let go of clothes is the 
miracle of modern washing! <A 
miracle brought about:by the per- 
fect combination of good soap and 
real naptha. 

You know the astonishing results 
professional dry-cleaners get by 
using naptha to cleanse delicate 
finery safely and quickly. 

When you wash clothes with 
Fels-Naptha you get the wonderful 
cleansing-value of real naptha and 
the washing energy of good soap. 
Thus Fels-Naptha gives clothes a 
double cleansing. 

This is why they come white and 


clean so readily! And to think this 


ps 


E GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


In using advertisements see page 6 79 


© 1921, Fels & Co., Philadelphia 




















Dar? 


good golden bar makes snowy suds 
that give such whiteness to white 
clothes! 

Not only for clothes, but for 
all your household cleaning, 
Fels-Naptha works wonders in 
time and labor saved. 

From the standpoint of economy 
alone you need Fels-Naptha, 
whether you do your own work or 
have it done for you. The only 
way you can get the benefit of this 
double cleansing-value in soap is to 
be sure you get Fels-Naptha—the 
original and genuine naptha soap— 
of your grocer. The clean naptha 
odor and the red-and-green wrapper 


are your guides. 
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Christmas Party 
by for Children 


, Four and twenty 1 
an da Gr OWN- U p # Hung in a tree; 
When the tree is op 

By ELAINE. The gifts begin t 


D iC] yy Entertainment Editor Sone 2 
elicious Dishes | 
Made with Lima Beans 


Most ccomen are only 

—that many women overlook)! little girls grown up, 

and all men are only 

OST women believe they have served little bovs not grown u p 

almost all of the good foods at one ; 

time or another. But many have over- 

looked the delicious California Lima Bean 

—the nutritious food of flavor grown on the 
shores of the Pacific. 

These Limas and Baby Limas are the 
richest and most delicate of beans. 

Nut-like, toothsome, tender, sweet, these 
beans present rare possibilities in dainty 
flavors. 

Boil, or bake them as you do other beans, | 
or prepare them in new ways where only | 
genuine Seaside Lima Beans can be used. | 





Rich in Nutrition 

Then, too, these beans are like meat 
for they average as much protei 
are almost as rich as wheat in rbot rates, 

They furnish 1600 calories of ene rgizing 3 nutriment 
per pound if you buy them in dried form. 

You can use them frequently— do n 
California Seaside Limas and Baby las in 
paring attractive lunch and supper dis she 


Try Like This 
Lima Beans With Bacon 

2 cups dried baby lima beans, cold water to cover, | 
butter, salt, pepper. | 
Soak beans over night in cold water, drain, add | HERE never are two generations in 
boiling water to partially cover. Simmer slowly. | » familv at Chris ace he 
Season, add butter and serve garnished with bacon. | one family at Christmas time—th¢ 
Serves about five. difference in age between mothers 
—_—__—__—_—_———_ and fathers and sons and daughters dwindles 
12 Free Menus With Recipes 4 to nothing at all. And since one generation 
M: 1il coupon below and we'll send you, free, must dwindle out, the survival of the fittest 
“Meatless Menus’ with complete, tested prevails, and the older generation vanishes. 

re ecIpe for each bean dish. : ‘ ' ge F ie 
So, in planning Christmas entertaining, 
eee f ; ; something for children and grown-ups to- 
for ‘Seaside s ro Bee a ee es cetbahe Isak gether is ideal. The most charming thing is 
Either size is equally good in any recipe. ‘*Sez a tea-party on Christmas Eve afternoon from 
i ov ted, thin-skinned. tender, nut-like | four to six, so the menu will serve as the chil- 
ne finest limas grown. t yt ly j . ren’c « yer: as tea f > - : 
‘‘limas” when you order. : ) t, dren’s supper, and as tea for the grown-ups. 

m5 4 tonight ist to rn how good they are. \e S39 


u'll serve them at lea e 
ss YRS 
EASID IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS 
SCEIPT OF TEN CENTS IN STAMPS, ADDRESSED TO ELAINE, 


CALIFORNIA ‘AINMENT EDITOR, GOOD HOUSE KEEPING, 119 Ww. -_feth ST. 
ITY, COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS > SEN 
LIMAS ond BABY LIMAS ‘MAS. PARTY FOR CHILDREN AND GROWN-UPS, INCLUDING: 
Ratan rsa 5 is X1TIONS FOR MAKING HOLLY-BERRY INVITATIONS 
Picea ask your retailer for DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING HOLLY-BERRY COSTUMES 
Seaside” Lima Beans. DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING TABLE CENTERPIECE GRAB BAG 
. DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING ESKIMO SNOW BABIES 
ee ’ 1 Sez DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING CHRISTMAS TREE ORNAMENTS TO 
signe these beans are shipped to him. TAKE HOME FROM THE PARTY 


nase Some retailers can supply con- 
) : ow, 


7 At the Holly-Berry party 
Which is coming very 50 
Each can make an Eskime 
California Lima Bean Growers Association | : Ith some cotton and a erent. 
Dept. M-12 OXNARD, CALIFORNIA : ’ d : 
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California Lima Bean Growers Assn., 
Dept. M-i2 Oxnard, California. 

Ple: As 

Meat 


for each b 


MISC ELL ANE S SUGGESTIONS 
e Hall owe enan d Thank ksgiving instructions, 
City State . ont a ad merriment for any party, tun , téa, or dinner, be sent. Address 
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When you're hungry for food, you heats 
the first thing you can lye your ’ands on; 
and when you’re hungry for life, you do the 
first thing as’ll promise you the good you're 
lookin’ for. What people like you and me is 
hapt to call goin’ to the bad ain’t mostly no 
more than a ’ankerin’ for good which nothink 
don’t seem to feed. 7 

Allerton smiled. “That sounds to me as if 
it might be dangerous doctrine.” 

“What excuses the poor’ll often seem dyn- 
gerous doctrine to the rich, Mr. Rash. Our 
kind is awful afryde of their kind gettin’ a 
little bit of what they’re longin’ for, and 
especially ‘ere in America. When we’ve took 
from them most of the means of ’avin’ a little 
pleasure lawful, we call it dyngerous if they 
tyke it unlawful like, and we go to work and 
pass laws agynst them. Protectin’ ’em agynst 
theirselves, we sye it is, and we go at it with 
a gun.” 

“But we're talking of—” 

“Of the young lydy, sir. Quite so. It’s on 
‘er account as I’m syin’ what I’m syin’. You 
arsk me if I think she’ll go to the bad in cyse 
we turn ’er out, and I sye that—”’ 


ALLERTON started. ‘‘There’s no question 
of our turning her out. She’s sick of it.”’ 

“Then that'd be my point, wouldn’t it, sir? 
If she goes because she’s sick of it, why, then, 
natural like, she’ll look somewhere else for 
what—for what she didn’t find with us. You 
may call it goin’ to the bad, but it’ll be no more 
than tryin’ to find in a wrong wye what life 
’as denied ’er in a right one.” 

Allerton, who had never in his life been asked 
to bear moral responsibility, was uneasy at this 
philosophy, changing the subject abruptly. 
“Where did she get the clothes?” 

“Me and ’er, Mr. Rash, went to Margot’s 
this mornin’ and bought a bunch of ’em.” 

“The deuce you did! And you used my 
name?” 

“No, sir,’ Steptoe returned with dignity. 
“T used mine. I didn’t give no ’andle to 
gossip. I pyde for the things out o’ some 
money I ’ad in ’and—my own money, Mr. Rash 
—and ’ad ’em all sent to me. I thought as 
we was mykin’ a mistyke, the young lady’d 
better look proper while we was mykin’ it, and 
I knew Mr. Rash’d feel the syme.” 

The situation was that in which the fainéant 
king accepts the act of the mayor of the palace 
because it is Hobson’s choice. Moreover, he 
was willing that she should have the clothes. 
If she wouldn’t take money, she would at least 
apparently take them, which, in a measure, 
would amount to the same thing. 

“And as long as the young lydy remynes 
with us, Mr. Rash, I thought it’d be discreeter 
like not to ’ave no more women pokin’ about 
and tryin’ to find out what ’ad better not be 
known. It mykes it simpler as she ’erself 
arsks to be called Miss Gravely.” 

“Oh, she does?” 

“Yes, sir; and that’s what I’ve told William 
and Golightly, the waiter and the chef, is ’er 


nyme. It mykes it all plyne to ’em.” 
“Plain? Why, they'll think—” 
“No, sir. They won’t think. When it 


comes to what’s no one’s business but your 
own, women thinks; men just haccepts. Mr. 
Rash’ll ‘ave noticed that there’s a different 
kind of honor among women from what there 
is among men. I don’t sye but what the 
Women’s is all right, only the men’s is easier 
to get on with.” 

_ There being no response to these observa- 
ions, Steptoe made ready to withdraw. 
“And shall you stye ’ome for breakfast, sir?” 

“T'll see in the morning.” 

“Very good, sir. I’ve locked up the ’ouse 
and seen to everythink, if you'll switch off the 
a. # you come up. Good-night, Mr. 

asn. 


“Good night.” 


Dust 


(Continued from page 26) 
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WHILE this conversation was taking place, 

Letty, in the back spare-room, was 
conducting a ceremonial too poignant for tears. 
There were tears in her heart, but her eyes 
only smarted. 

Taking off the blue-black tea-gown, she 
clasped it in her arms and kissed it. Then, 
on one of the padded silk hangers, she hung 
it far in the depths of the closet, where it 
wouldn’t scorch her sight in the morning. 

Next she arrayed herself in a filmy break- 
fast thing, white with a copper-colored sash 
matching some of the tones in her hair and 
eyes, and simple with an angelic simplicity. 
Standing before the long mirror she surveyed 
herself mournfully. But this robe, too, she 
took off, kissed, and laid away. 

Last she put on the blue-green costume 
with the turquoise and jade embroidery. She 
put on also the hat with the feather which 
shaded itself from green into monkshood blue. 

Viewing her reflection, she grew frightened. 
It was the first time she had ever seen her 
personal potentialities. She was not the 
same Letty Gravely. She didn’t know what 
she was, since she was neither a “star” nor 
a “lady,” the two degrees of elevation of which 
she had had experience. All she could feel 
was that with the advantages here presented 
she had the capacity to be either. Since, ap- 
parently, the becoming a lady was now ex- 
cluded from her choice of careers, stardom 
would still have been within her reach, only that 
she was not to get the necessary half a chance. 
That was to be the result of her walking on 
blades. All the same, as walking on blades 
would help her prince, she was resolved to 
walk on them. For her mother’s sake, even 
for Judson Flack’s, she had done things nearly 
as hard, when she had not had this incentive. 

The incentive nerved her to take off the blue- 
green costume, kissing it a last farewell and 
laying it to rest as a mother a dead baby in its 
coffin. Into the closet went the bits of lingerie 
from the consignment just arrived from Paris, 
and the other spoils of the day. When every- 
thing was buried, she shut the door upon it, 
as in her heart she was shutting the door on 
her poor, little, fledcling hopes. Nothing re- 
mained to torment her vision or distract her 
from what she had to do. The old gray rag 
and the battered black hat were all she had 
now to deal with. 


HE slept little that night, since she was 
watching not for daylight, but for that first 
stirring in the streets which tells that daylight 
is approaching. Having neither watch nor 
clock, the stirring was all she had to go by. 
When it began to rumble and creak and throb 
faintly in and above the town, she got up and 
dressed. 

So far had she traveled in less than forty- 
eight hours that the old gray rag, and not the 
blue-green costume, was now the disguise. 
Dimly she had supposed that in reverting to 
the harness she had worn she would find her- 
self again, but she discovered only that she 
was more than ever lost. 

Very softly she unlocked her door to peep out 
at the landing. The house was ghostly and 
still, but it was another sign of her develop- 
ment that she was no longer afraid of it. 
Space, too, had become natural, while dignity 
of setting had seemed to belong to her ever 
since she was born. Turning her back on 
these conditions was far more like turning her 
back on home than it had been when she walked 
away from Judson Flack’s. 

She crept out. It was so dark that she was 
obliged to wait till objects defined themselves 
black against black before she could see the 
stairs. She listened, too. There were sounds, 
but only such sounds as all houses make when 
every one is sleeping. She guessed 
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‘The Original and Accepted 
: - Vacuum Bottle. 











Many are “called” Thermos | 


but few are genuine 
Only those with the name 


Stamped on the metal case 
are the chosen. 
The Ideal Gift 


ee 


“From Babyhood to Old Age. 


They glide like a blessing 
. through 
| The Seven Ages of Man 


For baby in the nursery—keeps 
milk pure. For the youth in college 
—at play or work. For mother at 
home and father in the office. Keeps 
contents cold or hot for any hour, 
day or night. Thermos has been 
awarded Grand Prize at all inter- 
‘national expositions. 
AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 

366 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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PORTABLE 
WHICH TURNS 

ELECTRIC LIGHTS 
UP OR DOWN 
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The Ideal 


Electrical 
Christmas 


Gilt 


ONVENIENT, re- 

fined and of per- 
manent value, the 
DIM-A-LITE Portable 
will bring into any 
home the rich, mellow 
Christmas glow that 
warms the hearts of 
recipient and giver. 





























Attach it to bed, dresser, 
chair—anywhere. Pull the 
chain to regulate the in- 
tensity of light. 


Sold by dealers everywhere—$5.00 


Warr Compann’ 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


























Next time you see an Electric Shop think of 
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| guessing—that it must be about five o’clock. 


The 





She stole down the stairs. The necessity for 


| keeping her mind on moving noiselessly dead- 


| enough to think of both. 


ened her thought to anything else. She neither 
looked back to what she was leaving behind, 
nor forward to what she was going to. Once 
she had reached the street, it would be time 
She had the fact 


| in the back of her consciousness, but she kept 


it there. Out in the street she would feel 
grief for the prince and his palace, and terror 
at the void before her, but she couldn’t feel 
them yet. Her one impulse was to escape. 
At the great street door she could see noth- 
ing, but she could feel. She found the key 


| and turned it easily. As the door did not then 
| yield to the knob, she fumbled till she touched 


| open. 
| houses were naturally fortresses! 


| couldn’t make it out. 


| key this way and that way. 





the chain. Slipping that out of its socket, 
she tried the door again, but it still refused to 
There must be something else! Rich 
She dis- 
covered the bolt and pulled it back. 

Still the door was fixed like a rock. She 
A lock, a chain, a bolt! 
Surely that must be everything! Perhaps 
she had turned the key the wrong way. She 
turned it again, but only with the same result. 
She found she could turn the key either way 
and still leave the door immovable. 


ERHAPS she didn’t pull it hard enough. 

Doors sometimes stuck. She pulled harder; 
she pulled with her whole might and main. 
She could shake the door; she could make it 
rattle. The hanging chain dangled against 
the woodwork with a terrifying clank. If 
any one was lying awake, she would sound like 
a burglar—and yet she must get out. 

Now that she was balked, to get out became 
an obsession. It became more of an obsession, 
the more she was balked. It made her first 
impatient and then frantic. She turned the 
She pulled and 


tugged. The perspiration came out on her 
forehead. She panted for breath; she almost 
sobbed. She knew there was a “‘trick”’ to it. 


She knew it was a simple trick, because she 
had seen Steptoe perform it on the previous 
day, but she couldn’t find out what it was. 
The effort made her only the more desperate. 

She was not crying; she was only gasping 
in raucous, exhausted, nervous sobs. They 
came shorter and harder as she pitted her 
impotence against this unyielding passivity. 
She. knew it was impotence, and yet she 
couldn’t desist, and she couldn’t desist be- 
cause she grew more and more frenzied. It 
was the kind of frenzy in which she would 
have dashed herself wildly, vainly, against the 
force that blocked her with its pitiless resis- 
tance, only that the whole hall was suddenly 
flooded with a blaze of light. 

It was light that came so unexpectedly that 
her efforts were cut short. Even her hard 
gasps were silenced, not in relief but in amaze- 
ment. She remained so motionless that she 


| could practically see herself thrown against 


this brutal door, her arms spread out on it 
imploringly. 
Seconds that seemed like minutes went by 


| before she found strength to detach herself 
| and turn. 


| stood on the lowest step. 


Amazement became terror. On the half- 
way landing of the stairs stood a figure robed 
in scarlet from head to foot, with flying indigo 
lapels. He was girt with an indigo girdle, 
while the mass of his hair stood up as in tongues 
of forked black flame. The countenance was 
terrible, in mingled perplexity and wrath. 

She saw it was the prince, but a prince 
transformed by condemnation. 

“What on earth does this mean?”’ 

He came down the rest of the stairs till he 
She advanced to- 


| ward him pleadingly. 
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“T was—I was trying to get out.” 

“What for?” 

“J—JI—I must get away.” 

“Well, even so, is this the way to do it? 





Dust 
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I thought some one was tearing the house down, 
It woke me up.” 

“T was goin’ this way because ~—because I 
didn’t want you to know what’d become of me.” 

“Yes, and have you on my mind.” 

“T hoped I’d be takin’ myself off your mind.” 

“Tf you want to take yourself off my mind 
there’s a perfectly simple means of doing it.” ’ 

“T’ll do anything—but take money.” 

“And taking money is the only thing T ask 
of you.” 

“T can’t. It’d—it’d—shame me.” 

“Shame you? What nonsense!” 

She reflected fast. ‘“There’s two ways a 
woman can take money from a man. The 
man may love her and marry her; or perhaps 
he don’t marry her, but loves her just the same. 
Then she can take it, but when—” 





“When she only renders him a—: great 
service—”’ 
“ Ah, but that’s just what I didn’t do. You 


said you wanted me to send you to the devil— 
and now you ain’t a-goin’ to go.” 

He grew excited. “But, good Lord, girl, 
you don’t expect me to go to the devil just to 
keep my word to you!” 

“T don’t want you to do anything just to 
keep your word to me,” she returned fiercely, 
“T only want you to let me get away.” 

He came down the remaining step, beginning 
to pace back and forth as he always did when 
approaching the condition he called “going 
off the hooks.” Letty found him a marvelous 
figure in his scarlet robe, and with his mass of 
diabolic black hair. 

“Yes, and if I let you get away, where would 
you get away to?” 

“Oh, Dll find a place.” 

““A place in jail as a vagrant, as I said the 
other day.” 

“T’d rather be in jail,” she flung back at 
him, “than stay where I’m not wanted.” 

““That’s not the question.” 

“Tt’s the biggest question of allforme. It’d 
be the biggest for you, too, if you were in my 
place.” She stretched out her hands to him. 
“Oh, please show me how to work the door, 
and let me go.” 


FE flared as he was in the habit of flaring 

whenever he was opposed. “You can go 

when we’ve settled the question of what you'll 
have to live on.” 

“T’ll have myself to live on, just as I had be- 
fore I met you in the Park.” 

“Nothing is the same for you or for me as 
before I met you in the Park.” 

“No, but we want to make it the same, don’t 
we? You can’t—can’t marry the other gitl 
till it is.” 

“JT can’t marry the other girl till I know 
you’re taken care of.” 

“Money wouldn’t take care of me. That’s 
where you’re makin’ your mistake. You rich 
people think that money will do anything. So 
it will for you, but it don’t mean so awful much 
to me.” Her eyes, her lips, her hands be- 
sought him together. “Think now! What 
would I do with money if I had it? It ain’t 
as if I was a lady. A lady has ways of doin’ 
nothin’ and livin’ all the same, but a girl like 
me don’t know anything about them. I'd 
go crazy if I didn’t work—or I’d die—or I’d do 
somethin’ worse.” 

It was because his nerves were on edge that 
he cried out: “I don’t care a button what 
you do. I’m thinking of myself.” 

She betrayed the sharpness of the wound 
only by a deepening of the damask flush. 
“T’m thinkin’ of you, too. Wouldn’t you 
rather have everything come right again—so 
that you could marry the other girl—an 
know that I’d done it for you free—and not 
that you’d just bought me off?” 

“You mean, wouldn’t I rather that all the 
generosity should be on your side?” 

“T don’t care anything about generosity. I 
wouldn’t be doin’ it for that. It’d be be- 
cause— 
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| He was beside himself. 


| fool, too. 


| See? You’re not going. 
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The 


He flung out hisarms. “Well, why?” 

“ Because I’d like to do something for you.” 
“Do something for me by making me a cad.” 
“That’s what it would 
come to. That’s what you’re playing for. I 
should be a cad. You dress yourself up again 





| in this ridiculous rig—” 


“Tt’s not a ridic’lous rig. It’s my own 


| clothes.” 


“Your own clothes now are—are what I saw 
you in when I came home last evening. You 
can’t go back to that thing. We can’t go 

| back in any way.” He seemed to make a 

| discovery. “It’s no use trying to be what we 
were before we met in the Park, because we 
can’t be. Whatever we do must be in the way 
of—of going on to something else.” 


{ 
| 


By ELL, that’d be something else, if you’d 
just let me go and do the desertion stunt 
you talked to me about.” 

“T’ll not let you do it unless I pay you for it.” 

“ But it’d be payin’ me for it if—if you’d just 
let me do it. Don’t you see I want to?” 

“T can see that you want to keep me in your 

| debt. I can see that I’d never have another 
easy moment in my life. Whatever I did, and 
whoever I married, I should have to owe it to 
you.” 

“Well, couldn’t you—when I owe so much 
to you?” 

“There you go! What do you owe to me? 
Nothing but getting you into an infernal 
scrape.” 

“Oh, no! It’s not been that at all. You’d 
have to be me to understand what it has been. 
It’ll be something to think of all the rest of 
my life—whatever I do.” 

“Yes, and I know how you'll think of it.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t. You couldn’t. It’s 
nothin’ to you to come into this beautiful 

| house and see its lovely kind of life, but for 
me—” 

“Oh, don’t throw that sort of thing at me,” 
he flamed out, striding up and down. “Step- 
toe’s been putting that in your head. He’s 
strong on the sentimental stuff. You and 
he are in a conspiracy against me. That’s 
what it is. It’s a conspiracy. He’s got some- 
thing up his sleeve—I don’t know what—and 
he’s using you as his tool. But you don’t 
come it over me. I’m wise, I am. I’m a 

I know it well enough. But I’m 
not such a fool as to—”’ 

She was frightened. He was “going off the 
hooks.” She knew the signs of it. This rapid 
speech, one word leading to another, had al- 
ways been her mother’s first sign of super- 
excitement, until it ended in a scream. If he 
were to scream, she would be more terrified 
than she had ever been in her life. She had 
never heard a man scream, but then she 
had never seen a man grow hysterical. 

His utterance was the more clear-cut and 
distinct the faster it became. “I know what 
it is. Steptoe thinks I’m going insane, and 
he’s made you think so, too. That’s why you 

| wanttogetaway. You’reafraidofme. Well, 

I don’t wonder at it; but you're not going. 
You'll go when I 

send you, but you’ll not go before. See? I’ve 

married you, haven’t I? When all is said and 

done, you’re my wife. My wife!” He laughed 

between gritted teeth. “My wife! That’s my 
| wife!” He pointed ather. “ Rashleigh Aller- 
| ton who thought so much of himself has mar- 
| ried that—and she’s trying to do the generous 
by him—”’ 

Going up to him timidly, she laid her hand 
on his arm. ‘Say, mister, would you mind 
countin’ ten?” 

The appeal took him so much by surprise 
that, both in his speech and in his walk, he 
stopped abruptly. 

She began to count, slowly and marking 


| time with her forefinger, ‘“‘One — two — three 


four—five—six—seven—eight—nine— ten.” 
He stared at her as if it was she who had 





Dust 


gone “off the hooks.” 


Flower 





“What do you mean 
by that?” 

“Oh, nothin’. 

“ Begin what?” 

“What you was—what you were saying.” 

“What I was saying?” He rubbed his 
hand across his forehead, which was wet with 
cold perspiration. ‘‘ Well, what was I saying?” 

He was not only dazed, but a pallor stole 
over his skin, the more ghastly in contrast with 
his black hair and his scarlet dressing-gown. 

“Tsn’t there no place you can lay down? [ 
always laid momma down after a spell of this 
kind. It did her good to sleep, and she always 
slept.” : 

He said absently, “‘There’s a couch in the 
library. I can’t go back to bed.” 

“No, you don’t want to go back to bed,” she 
agreed, as if she were humoring a child. “You 
wouldn’t sleep there.” 

“T haven’t slept for two nights,” he pleaded 
in excuse for himself, ‘not since—” 

Taking him by the arm, she led him into the 
library, which was in an ell behind the back 
drawing-room. It was a big, book-lined room 
with worn, shiny, leather-covered furnishings. 
On the shiny, leather-covered couch was a 
cushion which she shook up and smoothed out. 
Over its foot lay an afghan, the work of the 
late Mrs. Allerton. 

** Now, lay down.” 

He stretched himself out obediently, after 
which she covered him with the afghan. When 
he had closed his eyes, she passed her hand 
across his forehead, on which the perspiration 
was still thick and cold. She remembered 
that a bottle of Florida water and a paper fan 
were among the luxuries of the back spare-room. 

“Don’t you stir,” she warned him. “I’m 
goin’ to get you somethin’.” 

Absorbed in her tasks as nurse, she forgot 
to make the sentimental reflections in which 
she would otherwise have indulged. Back 
to the room from which she had fled she hur- 
ried with no thought that she was doing so. 
From the grave of hope she disinterred a half- 


Now you can begin again.” 


-dozen of the spider-web handkerchiefs to 


which a few hours previously she had bidden 
a touching adieu. With handkerchiefs, fan, 
and Florida water, she flew back to her pa- 
tient, who opened his eyes as she approached. 

“T don’t want to be fussed over,” he was 
beginning fretfully. . 

‘Lie still,” she commanded. “I know what 
to do. I’m used to people who are sick—up 
here.” 

“Up here” was plainly the forehead, which 
she mopped softly with a specimen from Mar- 
got’s Parisian consignment. He closed his 
eyes. His features relaxed to an expression of 
relief. Relief gave place to repose when he 
felt her hand with the cool, scented essence 
on his brow. It passed and passed again, 
lightly, soothingly, consolingly. Drowsily he 
thought that it was Barbara’s hand, but a 
Barbara somehow transformed and grown 
tender. 


E was asleep. She sat fanning him till a 
feeble daylight through an uncurtained 
window warned her to switch off the electricity. 
Coming back to her place, she continued to fan 
him, quietly and deftly, with no more than a 
motion of the wrist. She had the nurse’s 
wrist, slender, flexible; the nurse’s hand, strong, 
shapely, with practical, spatulated finger-tips. 
After all, he was in some degree the drowning, 
unconscious prince and she the little mermaid. 
“He'll be ashamed when he wakes up. He'll 
not like to find me sittin’ here.” 

It was broad daylight now. He was as 
sound asleep as a child. Since she couldn't 
disturb him by rising, she rose. Since she 
couldn’t disturb him even by kissing him, she 
kissed him. But she wouldn’t kiss his lips, 
nor so much as his cheek or his brow. Very 
humbly she knelt and kissed his feet, outlined 
beneath the afghan. Then she stole away. 


(Teo be continued) 
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driven the ninety miles to a tiny, nameless 
Korean village where a Christian church and 
4 score of native houses had been burned by 
a senseless Japanese noncommissioned officer 
and his men. Our car had broken down a few 
miles from Seoul, and now, early in the morn- 
ing, we were plowing our way home through 
melted snow and a cold drizzle. 

I was out of patience with the Korean revo- 
lution and thoroughly disgusted at the Japa- 
nese soldiers for not having done their village 
burning close to Seoul—and peeved at mis- 
sionaries and the whole world in general. I was 
dead tired and so hungry I would have fought 
Jack Dempsey for the right to chew the leather 
upholstery in the car. I was looking for an 
argument. 

“You missionaries in Korea have a lot of 
nerve to deny you’ve had anything to do with 
this revolutionary movement here,” I began 
on the gentler and smaller of the pair. 

“Why, we don’t deny we’ve had something 
to do with the inspiration of the revolution,” 
he answered me in a tired and pained but very 
kindly voice. ‘‘How can we deny we had a 
considerable part in this great awakening cf 
Korea? Isn’t Christianity a militant religion? 
Isn’t it a religion that teaches right and justice 
and equality, and commands that men fight 
for their liberties? : 

“After all, the Japanese are right in their 
contention that American missionaries have 
had something to do with the rebirth of Korea. 
We are to blame indirectly for a lot of this 
trouble. And—” he hesitated for a second or 
two as we strode on—‘‘and we’re proud of it.” 

I slipped my arm through his, and we walked 
on side by side. I was ashamed of myself. 
He and the other exiles working their lives 
out in these faraway lands for the barest of 
a living were doing the big thing. They were 
taking the great chance. They were thor- 
oughly brave men. 


A DAY or two later, after we got back to Seoul, 

one of these same men shunted me into 
the back room of a small Korean store owned 
by one of the leaders of the revolution. We 
sat cross-legged on the floor and drank tea. 
And we talked of this tremendous spiritual 
awakening of a country that a few years ago 
was dead. 

My queer old host, pulling at his thin, little 
beard and eyeing me with friendly glances, 
was a Korean Christian. 

“More than 75 percent of the Koreans 
who have taken an active part in our great 
revolution against Japan are Christians,” he 
said to me through my missionary interpreter. 
“The Christian Koreans have been the real 
leaders. We have kept the fire burning. 
Your American missionaries and your dollars 
have built schools for us and hospitals, and 
they have given us new hearts and fresh hopes. 
They have taught us many fine things. They 
have prepared hundreds of native missionaries 
and teachers and doctors and nurses who in 
turn will carry on the things they have learned 
from you. Korea could never have lifted up 
~ head again without Christianity to help 

er. 

He told me many other thrilling things. I 
remember especially little stories about his two 
grandchildren. 

One was a little eight-year-old girl attending 
school. A few nights before, on her way home, 
she had taken a piece of chalk and on the side- 
walk drawn the forbidden Korean flag. A 
family friend happening along at this moment 
told her to rub it out at once before the police 
noticed it and took her to jail. 

_“T will go to jail the rest of my life for 
Korea!” she answered, her eyes blazing with 
the great fire of a new patriotism. 

_ The other story was about my host’s little 
five-year-old grandson. He, too, had caught 
the thrill of Korean independence, and_ his 
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tiny heart beat every second for this great 
dream of his country. Two or three nights 
before, the little chap had tossed about in his 
sleep, and they had heard him cry out, 

“Mansai! Mansai! Mansai!’’ — Indepen- 
dence! Independence! Independence! 

A five-year-old boy dreaming of patriotism 
and country and independence! It was in rich 
soil that these missionaries had planted their 
seeds. 

By the end of the week I was on the Japa- 
nese train that carries you from Seoul to 
Mukden where you change for the Peking 
train. At a little station in the hills a queer, 
little, American lady boarded our coach. She 
wore an old-fashioned, bobbing bonnet, and 
her plain, black skirt came to her heels. Two 
Korean girls were at the station waving goodby 
to her. 

My companion, this time, was a snappy 
young American engineer who had been out 
in the East just long enough to have acquired 
thoroughly a taste for Scotch with his meals. 

“Look at the sketch that’s just getting on 
the train,” he nodded toward her end of the 
car. ‘One of those boob missionaries, I’ll bet. 
It’s a wonder the Japs don’t give ’em the air.” 

I very carefully and very thoroughly looked 
this young man up and down. 

“Except possibly to lend some bar-room 
friend four bits, have you ever done anything 
for anybody in your whole life?” I asked him. 
“You birds are a fine lot of specimens to talk 
about missionary ladies like that one up there. 
She’s giving her life, and all the comforts 
that she’d have back home, and happiness— 
everything—for these poor, beaten devils 
here.” 

“What good does she do, anyhow? Noth- 
ing but get Americans into trouble.” 

“They’re doing more toward gaining the 
friendship and good will of the East than all 
you business men and salesmen and consular 
and diplomatic people put together. You’re 
talking Scotch and soda talk when you start 
crabbing the missionaries. You look around 
a while.” 


WAS sure of it then, and I’m positive of it 

now—but when I got to Peking I started 
backsliding about this missionary business 
myself. And I slid clear down the hill. For 
a while I pointed the anvil chorus with a 
12-pound sledge of my own. 

Somehow, when I saw the depth and sure- 
ness of China, I began resenting almost every 
phase of American missionary influence. I got 
to thinking it was a brazen interference in 
the intimate life of a people who had more 
thousands of years of tradition and custom and 
proven civilization back of them than we had 
scores of years. I resented the Legation 
quarter of Peking, with its walls and soldier 
guards. I resented the mission boards with 
their great, walled compounds. I resented the 
whole business of trying to force our standards 
and ideas and civilization on a people who ap- 
parently didn’t want them. 

Then I took a trip into the country districts 
of China. For days I rode in a springless, 
spineless, soulless Peking cart, with an under- 
sized donkey as a second choice. I rode into 
the heart of China, the China of 2000 years ago. 

There was mud and dirt and dust and filth 
everywhere. It was the filth of thousands and 
thousands of years. And there was disease 
of every imaginable sort. And an ignorance 
of all sanitation and modern health standards 
so appalling that it’s indescribable. 

Each little walled town was like all the others 
—the great walls of China, with the village 
walls themselves, had shut out all that was 
new and fine and necessary in the new world. 

My companion, a bonny young college-boy 
missionary, and I jogged for endless miles and 
days through these picture books of the past: 
a toothless old woman with bound feet, grind- 
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ing flour at a stone mill that could easily have 
come down from the time of Confucius; the 
forked-stick plow drawn by two mangy don- 
keys—donkeys that might have carried stones 
for the Great Wall, and a plow that might 
have cultivated grain for the men who built 
it; adobe huts with mud-plastered walls 
copied after the models of a thousand years 
past. It was a panorama of long ago that 
we viewed—a panorama of strong, virile men 
and women who had turned to stone in their 
tracks and could be given the breath of new 
life only by the warm summer winds blowing 
from the new lands and civilization of the west. 
In these few days that I lived close to com- 
mon China I grew tremendously fond of these 
kindly, hospitable, smiling people. They are 
great, and they are a distinctly superior folk, 
but they need us. And when I say “us” 
I mean the part of “us” who are willing to 
give their years and their hearts and all their 
hopes and dreams for some one else. And 
that’s what these missionary teachers and 
doctors and workers in China are doing. 


ON this trip my missionary friend, Jimmy, 

and I stopped mostly at filthy, little, native 
inns, but several times we were invited into 
homes. Some of them were not very clean, and 
some of them were fairly clean, but one, I re- 
member, was immaculate. That was the home 
of a Chinese Christian preacher. His home and 
his home life were exactly what you would 
expect from a man who had been inspired by 
the customs and ideas and moral codes of fine 
Americans. There were no bound feet around 
his house, and there was no great-lord-and- 
master man worship, and there was no Wife 
No. 2 or Concubine No. 1. It was a spick and 
span, clean, little home. 

In the same village Jimmy took me to the 
tiny mission where they held services on Sun- 
day. Probably forty or fifty of the native 
Christians gathered to pay their respects to me. 
They asked me to give a little talk, and I told 
them pretty much what I’ve just written here. 
When I’d finished, they came up and shook 
hands with me, and two or three of them told 
me with great pride that they had sons in 
American mission schools. I recall that one 
old fellow, bursting with joy, explained that 
he had a daughter in an American school. 

This was the big thing—schools to educate 
native boys and girls in modern ideas, and new 
moral codes, and sanitation, and medicine, 
and all that the past two or three thousand 
years have given to the world in comfort and 
health and right living. Jimmy Hunter was 
helpless to do anything for China with his own 
hands, but he could train the hands of ten 
thousand Chinese youths to go out into the 
highways and byways of China and slowly but 
surely break down all the stupid superstitions 
and traditions and customs of the dead past 
and give them instead the best of the west. 

This is the heart of the new missionary idea. 
The simple proselytizing of religion among a 
people steeped in their past and bound tight 
with their traditions like the Chinese, is not 
merely a failure; even if successful, it is only 
half the job. The brand-new Jimmy Hunter, 
1921 model missionary, would teach young 
men to teach China modern civilization, 
modern Christian standards and ethics and 
codes, modern science and medicine—and 
he can rest mighty certain that China’s soul 
will come out of the process all right. 

But the old-timer, the 1900 model mission- 
ary, is dying hard. The popular belief about 
this sanctimonious “‘hell-fire and brimstone”’ 
type of a generation ago was for the most part 
right. I don’t mean to intimate that there 
were not hundreds of splendid men with great 


| visions in the missionary field two or three 


decades ago, but the majority of them had 


| narrow and bigoted religious horizons. 


And there are a few of them still with us. 


| Only recently a circular was sent out by a cer- 
| tain minority group of Chinese missionaries 
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representing two or three branches of certain 
denominations, demanding that all the old 
irreconcilables, last-ditch religious conserya. 
tives, line up against these new-fangled, vigor. 
ous liberals. It was high time, this circular 
intimated, that the religious sheep and goats 
were separated. It was the swan song, the 
death squeak of a passing race. The king 
is dead! Long live the king! 

The foreign branches of the International 
Y. M. C. A. also have a fine type of young 
fellows—they’re almost what you’d call 1922 
model missionaries. I’ve always wanted to 
write something about the Y.M.C.A. ever 
since the war days. Maybe they weren’t quite 
100 percent efficient in their army work in 
France, but over here in the outposts of the 
world they’ve been 110 percent. 

All throughout the East these secretaries 
have had tremendous effect in giving life to 
the new ideas of democracy and the political 
and social consciousness that are slowly per- 
meating the ancient life of this quarter of the 
world. Their schools and training courses 
and their wide-open meeting rooms have gone 
a long way toward awakening China. Many 
of the vigorous young Chinese men who are 
fighting their way into the new political life 
of the country and trying to uproot the old 
Manchu trained politician are Y. M. C. A. 
taught and inspired. 

In Japan, Korea, China, Siberia—every- 
where—the Y has been driving in its licks for 
the best. No one has ever told about the mag- 
nificent work of the organization in the frozen, 
forgotten hills of Siberia. Not only were 
countless American soldier boys scattered in 
small groups over hundreds of miles given 
cheery entertainments and loafing rooms and 
scores of little services, but the Y attempted 
to bring some little dash of pleasure into the 
dreary lives of the Siberian soldiers themselves. 

This was in the days when the misguided 
reactionary Kolchak was fighting to turn back 
the clock, and return to the great landlords 
their confiscated estates, and set back in power 
the ousted Czar officials. A number of 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries with their picture 
machines and their movable canteens were 
sent to the discouraged army. Little by little 
they worked their way into the confidence of 
the common soldiers, and they told them to 
fight on and bravely—for democracy and 
common freedom. They told them of American 
institutions and our own Revolutionary War. 
They thrilled them with this word, Democracy. 

When Kolchak’s reactionary advisors heard 
of these Americans who dared give ideas with 
picture shows and democratic ideals with hot 
coffee, they summarily boosted them out of 
their army. I say “boosted” because it is 
distinctly a boost to be kicked up and out for 
spreading ideas of American democracy. I 
know a lot of fine and picturesque things about 
Y. M. C. A. work all over the world, but none 
of them ever made me quite so proud of this 
great institution as their being given the air 
by Kolchak’s Czarist officers. 


[@’s a long trail from Siberia to India, but 

there’s not a foot of it that doesn’t feel in 
some indirect form or another the influence 
of the foreign mission worker. What they've 
been able to do in India itself is tremendous. 
And the thrilling thing about their work in 
this great, backward country is that it has 
been done for the most part among the lowest 
caste natives—the poor, abused, underfed, 
despised ‘‘ Untouchables.” No one else but 
foreign mission workers has ever had time to 
give them more than a kick back into their 
mud wallows when they have tried to climb 
out of them. } 

I doubt if there is any spot in the world 
where there is such cruel debasing of human 
beings as in India. These poor, God-forgotten 
millions of the lowest castes live worse than 
cattle—in hog-pens and pig-sties and tilthy 
mud huts on the outskirts of villages. They 








ON. of the most attractive Christmas 
presents you can give to anyone is the 
beautiful Wahl Combination Writing Set. 
This set contains a handsome Eversharp 
Pencil and a Wahl Pen to match, both 
nestled together in the neatest gift box you 
ever saw. When you give this present to a 
friend you are giving two of the finest in- 
struments ever made for writing.  Ever- 
sharp needs no introduction. Its won- 
derful writing record is known to every- 
body. The Wahl Pen is as good a pen as 
Eversharp is a pencil. It is beautifully 
designed to match the pencil in sterling 
silver, gold filled or solid gold. Made with 
the same jeweler precision as Eversharp, to 
a ! fy match the Eversharp, it is a fitting writing 
zen, j companion for Eversharp. This is the pen 
were ] with the famous Wahl Comb Feed, the device 
req j that holds ink as a comb holds water, permit- 
and j ting it to flow perfectly to every writing touch. 
pted This Combination Set makes the very best 
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Ives. kind of Christmas gift for men or women. 


iided For sale by Eversharp dealers. Eversharps 


a i for gifts $1 to $65; Wahl Pens $6 to $50. 
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The lasting charm of Heirloom Plate 


makes it the most highly prized and sincerely appreciated of 
all gifts. It is a remembrance that gains in interest with the 
passing of the years. 


For Heirloom Plate is so exquisitely patterned—so worthily 
wrought that it will be tenderly cherished for the use of the 
generation to come. It is guaranteed for one hundred years. 


Quality jewelers are furnishing Heirloom Plate piece by piece 
or in complete chests. Write for illustrated literature and 
name of dealer near you. 


WM. A. ROGERS, LTD., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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are hopeless, helpless, soulless. Every native 
influence is used against them to keep them 
wallowing in their mud holes—native castes, 
native traditions, native religions, native 
economic pressure. : 

They are born Untouchables—in some dis- 
tricts, ii they pass within thirty-seven feet of 
a high caste Brahmin they may be beaten to 
death—and they live and die Untouchables. 
Altogether there are 57,000,000 of them—their 
shadows must never cross that of a Brahmin; 
their hands must never touch his. 

There is no way out of it—except one. The 
foreign mission worker has pointed that way 
for them. A million of them have trod the 
road already and now are on the path of hap- 
piness and freedom from the mental torture 
and slavery that had bound them before. 

It is nothing short of a miracle. They are 
beaten, helpless animals until they are fired 
by this dream of religious freedom, this break- 
ing of the chains of caste. It is the most thrill- 
ing religious power I have ever seen. 

It is one of simple baptism and the accep- 
tance of the teachings of Christianity. The 
physical act of immersion is like a new birth 
to them: all the thousands of years of tradition 
and caste superstition are shaken from their 
shoulders like the water from the baptismal 
pool, and they actually step forth free and 
equal men. They are truly reborn. ; 

In Egypt, too, and all the Near East, mis- 
sion schools and hospitals and missionary in- 
fluences have made deep and tremendous im- 
pressions. To these ancient and backward 
peoples they have brought the fresh and fra- 
grant breath of new hope and of cleaner and 
happier lives. Their hundreds of schools have 
taken the thousands of boys and girls from 
homes of ancient days and taught them of the 
new world, then sent them back to their de- 
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caying cities and villages to show by precept and 
example that 1921 is a little further down the 
road of happiness and progress than 1021 was. 

And the same things hold true the world 
over. From their hospital school they have 
sent out doctors and nurses to conserve life 
and make less the suffering and pain. The 
little hospitals and free clinics themselves have 
done so much of this work. 

I recall vividly a small, old-fashioned clinic 
and hospital in northern Manchuria. It: was 
the only one in the whole district, and the 
doctor who conducted it had been there for 
more than forty years. It was a down-at-the- 
heels old place, and in no way was it the im- 
maculate and spotless hospital we demand in 
America. In fact, it was a dirty little hospital 
—but it was a dear, precious one. 

This old doctor, and his sweet wife, and one 
or two Chinese girls they had trained ran the 
whole show. And they only had a few hundred 
dollars a year to do it with—not enough to 
buy even all the medicine they needed. 

There were no clean hospital cots with pure 
white linen: there were just long, wooden 
benches where the patients could sleep; and 
there was one old native who cooked and 
served the rice. And the old doctor’s operat- 
ing room would have brought tears to your eyes. 

But he -was doing his job. He was saving 
lives and easing pain and trying to make people 
as happy as he could—poor people whom the 
rest of the world had forgotten. He wasn’t both- 
ering about souls—he was bothering about sores. 

And I imagine if a certain Carpenter of 
Judea would ever happen along these dusty, 
tired roads of North China, He would stop 
at this old missionary doctor’s little free clinic, 
and put His arm around him, and tell him 
that his was the greatest hospital in the world. 

It seemed that to me. 


The Room Without a Mantel 


(Continued from page 29) 


those of interesting forms and colors—and 
letting this be the largest group in the room. 
The ease with which such groupings may be 
formed is illustrated by several of the accom- 
panying photographs. At the top of page 29, 
a sofa in silvery gray-green damask is thrown 
into delicate relief by a background of white 
paneling. At one end an old, nut-brown 
mahogany table holds a lamp with a colorful 
shade; at the other, a tall, slender floor lamp 
stands in front of three nested tables; and in 
front, a small Oriental rug marks on the floor 
an oblong of time-mellowed colorings. 

At the bottom of the same page is shown a 
nore formal grouping in which a textile wall 
hanging forms the apex of a triangle of which a 
eogge graceful type of sofa furnishes the 
base, v twin lamps and paired sconces to 
give balance, and a couple of armchairs drawn 
invitingly near to complete the group. Still 
another arrangement may be seen at the top of 
page 28, where a sofa is placed at an angle to 
the wall with a floor lamp and window to 
furnish light, and a built-in bookcase at one 
end, a wordless but none the less irresistible 
invitation being thus extended to the book 
lover. Simple as is this arrangement, the 
patterned velours which covers the sofa joins 
with the contrasting hues of the cushions and 
lampshade and the varicolored bindings on the 
Shelves to create strong interest. In a wider 
room, the sofa might be stationed at right 
angles to the wall with a long, narrow table 
against its back. 

_ An entirely different arrangement is shown 
in the center of page 29, where a richly-draped 
bay window at the end of a long, narrow room 
has been taken as the focal center. In the bay 
1s a somewhat massive table-desk with a chair 
behind it, and on the desk a number of deco- 
rative objects lend variety and color: a parch- 


ment-shaded reading lamp; half a dozen hand- 
somely bound books; Chinese lilies in a yellow 
pottery bowl. 
the rug and sofa lead the eye straight on toward 
the window, thus intensifying the interest. 

At the bottom of page 28 is illustrated an 
effective grouping of chairs and a long table 
against a rough plaster wall. A satisfying 
sense of balance is produced by the paired 
lamps and chairs, but it is from the unusual 
wealth of color that the group derives its great- 
est distinction. The lamps silhouetted against 
the dull gold of the wall are brilliant turquoise 
with shades of soft mauve silk. White narcissi 
grow in a bowl of pearly luster on a black glass 
stand, and a mauve-colored pottery jar is 
thrown into high relief by a row of books in 
sober brown, and blue-green bindings and the 
mellow, polished surface of the walnut table. 
The armchair, turned at an easy angle which 
breaks the straight lines of the group and pre- 
vents too great formality and stiffness, is cov- 
ered with gold and blue-green damask, and the 
rug supplies a multicolored mosaic of subdued 
harmonies for the foundation. 

Following these methods of selection and 
arrangement a center of interest can be created 
in any room, whatever its architectural limita- 
tions. In a large room there may, of course, be 
several centers or groups, but even so there 
should be one of supreme importance, which 
dominates all the rest. Here will be gathered 
the most important pieces of furniture, the 
choicest bric-d-brac, the one fine picture, 
mirror, or piece of tapestry; and whether the 
separate objects are costly or inexpensive, if in 
their assembling due regard has been given to 
harmonies of color and sympathetic relation- 
ships of pattern and texture, the group 
will possess real significance, and will confer 
distinction upon the simplest room. 
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‘* White Rice 
and Pink Cheeks 


iY OMET RICE makes 
: the roses of health 
bloom in childish cheeks. 

The big white uncoated 
grains bulge with nutri- 
tion. Full flavored and de- 
licious—how the children 
love Comet Rice. 


3 The purity is sealed in 

a dust proof package. It 

comes to your kitchen 
clean. 

© 1921 Order Comet Rice today. 


S.R.M.Co. Serve it to your youngsters 
often—and watch the roses 


bloom in their cheeks. 


COOK RICE RIGHT — the Comet way 


H=®AtT 6 cups water, with pinch of salt, in 
large saucepan. When boiling violently, 
Continue _boil- 
Drain 


add slowly 1 Cup Comet Rice. 
ing 20 minutes—or until grains are soft. a 
in. colander, set on, back of stove until grains 


fall apart. Do not cover—that makes rice 
heavy and soggy. 


TRY COMET NATURAL BROWN 
RICE. Ever taste whole rice? It retains 
the vitamines and natural ‘bran coating. 
Doctors recommend it. Highly nourishing. 


Seaboard Rice Milling Co, 


Galveston and New York 
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O old and young—does 
he bring sweet dreams or 
a restless night? 


He carries in his bag a trip 
to that magic land that turns 
work into play, makes impos- 
sibilities possible, and brings to 
every one a fresh, bright day. 


If he doesn’t do this for you, 
don’t blame it entirely on over 
work or bad digestion. The 
trouble may be in something 
you never think of — your 
mattress. 


No matter how well ordi- 
nary mattresses are made, they 
are apt to stretch and become 
lumpy as time passes — losing 
their comfort and fresh ap- 


pearance. 

All tufted mattresses without the 

exclusive patented Never-Stretch 
feature are made six inches longer 
and four inches wider and tufted 
down to size. With wear, they 
naturally stretch. 
The Never-Stretch mattress is built 
actual size, with patent seams be- 
tween tufts, taking away all strain 
on the tufts, and keeping all filling 
in proper position. 




























































Ask your dealer to show you one 
and examine it for yourself—look 
for the seams between the tufts. 
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ful Never- 
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| with 


| you 


| integrity of his intentions. 


out. Possibly you’re picturing, as so many 
of her victims have pictured before you, the 
wealth of happiness that might be yours if 
you could win her for yourself.” 

Hindwood’s hand trembled as he flicked 
his ash. “My dear sir,” he drawled, “I’m 
not twenty. I’m a hard-bitten man of the 
world. You credit me with too much ro- 
mance. In your profession you’re trained to 
spin theories. Please leave me out; stick to 
your assertion. You come to me, accusing 
a woman of my acquaintance—I can hardly 
call her a friend—of having committed murder. 
The charge sounds preposterous. Why you 
should come to me at all I can not guess. 
Before we go further, I have a right to ask 
a question: is this mere conjecture or can 
you prove it?” 

“T can prove it.” The stranger paused, 
studying the despair his words had caused. 
“T can prove it.” Then he added, “If you’ll 
help.” 

“Tf I'll perjure myself.” Scowling, Hind- 
wood leaped to his feet. “That was what 
you meant. At your time of life I should 
have thought you could have found a 


| j . so ° . 
less infamous way of gaining your - liveli- 


hood. There’s your hat, and there’s the 
door.” 

The mocking old gentleman went through 
the dumb show of clapping his applause. He 
settled himself more deeply in his chair. 
When he spoke, it was with the lazy good- 
humor of a man at his club. “You fill me 
admiration. Your last attitude was 


superb. I have only one criticism to offer of 


| your play-acting; by letting your cigar go out, 
| you betrayed the perturbation you were trying 
| to disguise. 
| He raised his hand, delaying interruption. 


Tt’s been dead three minutes.” 


“Don’t be angry. I’m not doubting your 
momentary sincerity. But think back and 
then own that you also have suspected that 


| she’s guilty.” 


“Never.” 


“Humph! Your memory must be faulty. 


Allow me to prompt you with a few 
facts.” 
Then and there, without hesitation or 


boasting, he detailed to Hindwood all his 
actions, trom his departure from the Ryndam 
to the moment when he had arrived at the 
Embassy. Hindwood listened to the narra- 
tion dumfounded. 

‘So you see,” he concluded, “it I can tell 
so much as this, there is probably 
much more that I could tell. You’ve been 
infatuated by a she-wolf. What she did 
to Prince Rogovich, she has done to at 
least a dozen of her admirers. She would 
have done the same to you. Because there 


have been moments when you_ thought 
you loved her, you’re unwilling to hand 


her over to justice. You’re even willing to 
risk your own good name in her defense. 
It’s sportsmanly of you, but she’s un- 
deserving of your loyalty. When you know 
the truth, you’ll thank your lucky stars that 


| I came tonight.” 


IV 





INDWOOD’S face had gone ashen—not 
through fear for his own safety, but for 
He was determined not to believe a 
ot what he had heard, and yet he 
curious to learn. There was such 
air of complete conviction about the 
was impossible to doubt the 
What he hoped 
was to discover some flaw in his logic. 
Sinking back into his chair, he stared in silence 
at the man who believed he knew everything. 
Remembering that his cigar had gone out, 
he commenced searching through his pockets 
for a match. 
“They're at your elbow,” the stranger in- 


hers. 
word 
was 
an 

stranger; it 


The Vanishing Point 


(Continued from page 64) 





formed him. “No, not there. On the table. 
I’ve upset you more than I intended.” . 

Again they lapsed into silence. 

At last Hindwood said: ‘I owe you an 
apology. I’ve been insulting, but the blame 
is partly yours. You didn’t explain yourself; 
you withheld your identity. I was expecting 
a kind of policeman. But I think you under- 
stand. Anyhow, I regret my rudeness. Now 
tell me, who are you?” 

“T’m Major Cleasby, formerly of the Indian 
Army. My main hobby is studying the 
Asiatic.” 


INDWOOD looked up sharply. He re- 

membered the impression Santa had made 

on him, that if her eyes had been darker, she 
could have passed for a Hindoo princess: 

“T don’t see what studying the Asiatic’ has 
to do with the disappearance of Prince Rogo- 
vich,” he said. “If we’re going to arrive ainyew 
where, what we need is frankness. I thinle’ 
you ought to understand my side of the affair.” 

The Major nodded. od 

“Then, to start with, I’m unmarried—not % 
that I’m a woman-hater, but my life has been 
too packed with important undertakings to 
leave me much time to spare on women. I’ve; 
been a kind of express, stopping only at cities * 
and rushing by all the villages. On the» 
Ryndam I was forced to come to rest; it so? 
happened that Santa Gorlof was the village 
at which I halted. The Ryndam, as you know, 
isn’t one of these floating palaces; she doesn’t 
attract the flashy type of traveler. The com- 
pany on this last voyage was dull—dull to the 
peint of tears. The Prince and Santa Gorlof, 
were the two exceptions. I got to know her 
first and the Prince later. It was I who intro- 
duced her to him. We were each of us a bit 
stand-ofish at first; we drifted together 
against our wills, in an attempt to escape from 
boredom. Then we began to expect each 
other, till finally— We were two men and 
a woman, with nothing to distract us; it’s an 
old story—the usual thing happened. I sup- 
pose you’d call it a three-cornered flirtation 
in which the Prince and I were rivals. 

“At first Santa was strictly impartial; toward 
the end it was the Prince she favored. 1’m 
afraid I got huffy, which was distinctly childish, 
for none of us was serious. We were two men 
and a beautiful woman at loose ends, rather 
dangerously amusing ourselves. At Plymouth, 
if things had terminated normally, we should 
have come to our senses and gone our separate 
ways. At most we should have said goodby on 
reaching London. In none of our dealings had 
there been the least hint of anything serious— 
nothing that would suggest a love-afiair. Speak- 
ing for myself, my interest in Santa had keen on 
the wane for several days before we landed. [I 
should have parted with her on the dock without 
compunction, if this extraordinary disappear- 
ance hadn’t occurred. It was that that again 
drew us together. Neither of us was willing to 
believe the worst; we both tried to per- 
suade ourselves that he’d changed his plans 
at the last moment. At the same time we 
were both a little anxious lest we might 
be bothered with questions and detained. 
Probably it was to avoid any such annoyance 
that she dodged ker breakfast engagement 
with me and escaped so early this morning.” 

The Major thrust himself forward, resting 
his chin on the handle of his cane. “That 
wasn’t her reason.” ? 

““You’re presuming her guilt. Why wasnt 
at?’ 

“You forget the foreigner who wore goggles 
and pretended he couldn’t speak English. She 
couldn’t possibly have sent him word. ‘The 
necessity for her escape must have been fore- 
seen and the means prearranged.” 

Hindwood puzzled to find some more inno- 
cent explanation. ‘He might have been het 
husband.” 
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ESTINGHOUS 
ELECTRIC 


Glectrie Ware for “Worth“While Gifis __zgea 


Your electrical dealer has a New Idea 
for you about Christmas giving—a 
practical suggestion for making worth- 
while giving easier. 

What most of us want to do at Christ- 
mas is to send gifts that are useful as 
well as tasteful, that are correct in 
sentiment, and of real and lasting value 
from all points of view. That is why 
there are so many who would like to 
give, and to receive, electric ware for 
Christmas. 


Westinghouse dealers are ready with 
a rather unusual suggestion that will 
make possible the realization of this 
good wish, 











































Windows like that above will every- 
where guide the Giver of Sensible Gifts 
to the New Idea. You have but to goin 
and ask for the “1921 Christmas 
News.” This little publication is much 
more than a list of the Westinghouse 
appliances which the dealer has on dis- 
play. It is primarily a description of an 
idea that will help to solve the very 
real problem that Christmas raises for 
many people, and solve it in a way that 
is intelligent, tasteful, and in perfect 
keeping with the spirit of the season. 


There is good news in the “1921 
Christmas News”. for everyone who 
asks for it. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in all Principal Cities «+ 





ELECTRIC WARE FOR 


Representatives Everywhere 
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Clothes that Belong in the Smartest Gathering 


And for less money than any clothes you ever made before 


MAGINE IT! The kind of clothes 
you have always longed for, and 
for less money than any clothes 
you ever made before! Imagine 
having the fulfillment of your dearest 
desires become an economy instead 
of aluxury! A wonderful invention— 
the Deltor—makes itall possible! For 
now every woman, no matter what 
the skill of her needle or the limita- 
tions of her purse, can revel inclothes 
that bespeak Paris. - 
Though the Deltor endows every 
woman with the talent of a Parisian 
modiste, its saving comes in addition 
to that effected by making clothes at 
home! 


Lines! Paris Lines! and at less than 
any clothes ever cost you before! 


ENCLOSED in the envelope with your 
new pattern is this wonderful Deltor. 
It is not a part of the pattern itself, 
but a separate patented service—a 
picture-guide especially planned for 
the pattern it accompanies. It is a 
practical, easy-to-follow and marvel- 
ously economical interpreter of the 
smartness that is Paris! 

The first thing that the Deltor does 
is to save you money by an individ- 
ual layout chart, (yes, individual, not 
just a general chart, but one for 


your exact size and for eachsuitable 
width of material.) Because of it you 
buy 4 to1% yards less material than 
would otherwise be possible—a sav- 
ing of 50c to $10 on materials alone. 

Then you follow the inspired or- 
iginator, as he tells you, through the 
simplest of pictures and words, just 


The DELTOR 


Saves you 50c to $10 
on Materials 


Suggests Correct Fabrics 
for Each Fashion 


, YOU buy % to 1% yards 
Jess material because of an 
individual layout chart. 

II: IT guides you in putting 
your garment together so 
that you attain the fit, drape 
and finish of an expert. 


Ill - IT gives you Paris’ own 
touch in finish—those all- 


importantthingsupon which 
the success of your gown 
depends. 


BUTTERICK 
Style Leaders of the World 
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how he would put your own frock 
together. You take every step he 
would take, sewing instinctively, 
with real professional finesse. In- 
deed, making Parisian clothes, the 
Parisian way, becomes far easier 
through the Deltor, than even ordi- 
nary dressmaking could be! 

And finally—the smartest new 
ideas of finish! This year, with the 
irregular hem, the bizarre sleeve, 
bateau neck and oddities of trimming, 
the finish is the most important part 
of the frock. But the Deltor illus- 
trates any puzzling new whim which 
your frock may embody —tells you 
exactly how the Parisian would 
achieve the smartest effect! 


Your winter wardrobe—brimful of 
Paris Clothes! 


SELECT your winter wardrobe from 
among the new Parisian fashions 
which appear at Butterick counters 
simultaneously with their accept- 
ance in the Butterick Shop in Paris 
on the Avenue de I’Opera. 

From the simplest blouse for a 
boy to the most intricate frock for 
yourself — your sewing can attain a 
new professional appearance. And 
no matter how small the garment, 
the Deltor saves money always! 
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“He wasn’t.” 

“You speak as though you knew every- 
thing.’ Then, with a catch in his breath, 
“She isn’t arrested?” 

“If she were, I shouldn’t tell you.” 

“Then what makes you so positive that he 
wasn’t her husband?” 

The Major drew himself erect, smiling 
palely. “‘ Because J am her husband.” 


Vv 


HENPWwooD rose and moved over to the 
window. He felt mentally stifled. He 
leaned out, gazing down into the pool of black- 
ness, along whose floor, like the phosphores- 
cence of fishes, lights drifted and darted. 
The sight of so much coolness quieted him. 
When he turned, the Major had not moved a 
muscle; he was sitting as he had left him, erect 
and palely smiling. 

“You'll not be surprised when I tell 
you, Major Cleasby, that your last piece 
of information completely overwhelms me. 
You come to me in the réle of a secret 
service agent, and now you claim to be her 
husband.” 

“T’m both.” 

“Do you mean me to understand that 
you're accumulating the evidence that will 
convict your wife?”’ 

“Convict her and, I regret to say, hang her. 
Stated baldly, that is ny purpose.” 

Hindwood perched himself on the window 
ledge and regarded his guest intently. He 
didn’t look a monster; he looked in all respects 
a kindly, well-bred gentleman, and yet, if 
what he had just heard was correct, there were 
few monsters in history who could compare 
with him. Hindwood tried to picture him as 
Santa’s husband. He couldn’t. He was thank- 
fulthat he couldn’t. Fora reason which he did 
not distress himself to analyze, he didn’t wish 
to believe that she had ever had a husband. 
As for the hints about her criminal record and 
her many lovers, he utterly rejected them. 


_ Was it likely that a woman so royal and aloof 


could have stooped to the gutter? But if 
these accusations were not true, what was 
their object? Either it was a case of mis- 
taken identity and there were two Santa Gor- 
lofs, or the object was to infuriate him with 
jealousy so that he would blurt out all he 
knew. 

He eyed the Major doubtfully. He wasn’t 
insane. He didn’t look a rascal. And yet, 
what husband in his senses—? He began 
to notice details. The Major was less old 
than he had fancied at first; he was more 
worn than aged. Illness or tragedy might 
have whitened him. It was even possible 
that he had made himself up for the part 
he was playing. His eyes were clear, and his 
hands virile. With the mustache and imperial 
removed— 

“Major Cleasby, you ask me to accept a 
great deal on your bare word,” he said politely. 
“You come to me with nothing to introduce 
you but the most briefly formal letter. The 
moment you enter my room, before you'll 
have anything to do with me, you inspect every 
hiding-place as though I were a counterfeiter 
or an anarchist. You boldly announce to 
me that ever since I landed in England you’ve 
had me followed and observed. You use the 
results of your spying as a kind of blackmail 
to induce me to present you with the sort of 
evidence for which you're searching. You 
trick me into telling you about a shipboard 
flirtation with a woman whom you say you 
want convicted of murder. No sooner have 
I told you, than you declare that you your- 
self are married to her. I ought to refuse 
to allow this interview to go further without 
calling in a lawyer. I don’t mean to be offen- 
sive, but your kaleidoscopic changes put a 
Strain on my credulity. I can’t believe your 


Story that you’re a secret service agent en- 
deavoring to get your wife executed. When 


The Vanishing Point 


men tire of matrimony, they find less ingenious 


methods of recovering their bachelorhood.”’ 


The Major smiled with his patient air of 
affability. ‘It isn’t my bachelorhood that I’m 


trying to recover. It’s my—” 


“Tf you don’t mind,” Hindwood cut in, “I’d 
One of the things 
that you may not have learned is that I’m 
here on a mission of international dimensions. 
It concerns more than one of the governments 
of Europe. I can’t afford to have my name 
mixed up in a scandal and, what’s more, I can 
bring influences to bear to prevent it from being 
introduced. You may be anything you like; 
whatever you are cuts no ice. I’m through 
whatever you may 
imagine took place on the Ryndam. You 
seem to think that I’m concealing a guilty 
knowledge that would enable you to bring 
You’re on 
the wrong tack. I have no such knowledge. 
The longer you stay here, the more you waste 


like to finish my say first. 


with you and with 


this Gorlof woman to trial. 


my time.” 

The Major was on the point of answering 
when the telephone rang shrilly. Grateful 
for a diversion, Hindwood crossed the room. 

As he unhooked the receiver, he glanced 
across his shoulder, “Excuse me.” 

“Ts this Mr. Hindwood?” 

“Te s-? 

It was the hotel operator asking. 

“There’s a call for you, sir. It’s from some 
one who’s not on a newspaper. Will you 
take it?” 

“Certainly.” 

There was a pause while the connection was 
being made; then a foreign voice, a woman’s, 
questioned, “‘Ees thees Meester Hindwood? 
Eef you please, one meenute. A lady wants 
to talk wiz you.” 

Coming acrpss the distance, subdued and 
earnest, he caught the tones of a voice which 
was instantly familiar. 

“Don’t be startled. Don’t answer me. 
There’s 2 man with you. Tell him nothing. 
If you ever loved me, even for a second, don’t 
believe a word he says.” 

She had not been arrested! A wave of joy 
swept over him. The uncertainty as to whether 
she was arrested had been crushing him. 

He waited, hoping she would speak again. 

Shattering the spell with a touch of bathos, 
the operator inquired, ‘‘ Number?” 

With that he rang off. As he raised his 
head, he had the uncomfortable sensation 
that the Major had turned away from 
watching him. 


VI 


“ QO you want to be rid of me!” The Major 
glanced across his shoulder, at the same | 
time making no effort to remove himself. 

Hindwood crossed the room thoughtfully 
and seated himself. “I’ve made no secret of 
it from the mament you entered.” 

The Major laughed genially. “I don’t 
blame you. You think I’ma wronged husband 
trying to get even, or else an unscrupulous 
detective Laiting traps with falsehoods. The 
situation’s unpleasant—for you, especially.” 

“T’m glad you realize it.” 

“T assure youI do. You’ve given yourself 
away completely.” 

“You think so?” 

“T don’t think; I know. What you’ve told 
me proves beyond a doubt that you’re pos- 
sessed of exactly the knowledge that would 
bring Santa Gorlof to trial.’ 

“You’re imaginative.” 

“T’m observant. You’re wondering what 
makes me so certain. The explanation’s sim- 
ple: I’ve studied Santa’s tactics. Her strat- 
egy’s the same in every instance. When a 
man suspects her guilt, she does what she did 
to you: seals his mouth with kisses.” 

“This is too much.” Hindwood brought | 
his fist down with a bang. “Do you go or| 
do I have to force you?” 
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TEACH you how to sit, 
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I build you up or reduce you 
to normal—all in your own 
home. 

In a few weeks you can 
surprise your family and 
friends. 


You Can Be Well 


Without Drugs 


-_ It's easier to be well than to 
be sick, when you know how. 

If you are troubled with any 
of the following, or any other 
ailments, write me. 


Indigestion Constipation 
Nervousness Poor Circulation 
Torpid Liver Mal-assimilation 


My 20 years’ work has won 
the endorsement of leading phy- 
sicians. 

What I have done for 100,000 
women I can do for you. Write 
me. Your letter will be held 
in absolute confidence, and you 
will be under no obligations. 
Write to-day, before you forget. 
I will gladly send you my illus- 
trated booklet telling how to 
stand or walk correctly, free. a 
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Two of the greatest books in 
the English language, with gor- 
geous color illustrations by two 
of America’s greatest artists. 


A Tale of 
Two Cities 


BY CHARLES DICKENS 


Wonderfully illustrated with a set of 
twelve paintings, reproduced in full color, 
and end papers in two colors, by 
Harvey Dunn 
Tt remarkably vivid paintings which 
Mr. Dunn has executed for ‘“‘A Tale of 
Two Cities” are the talk of the art world 
today. For anyone who appreciates good 
books or exquisite art, this splendid new 
edition will be a prize Price $3.50 
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Crusoe lay flat on the ground and began to 
look for the place. (From one of the thirteen 
illustrations painted by Mr. Wyeth.) 


Robinson Crusoe 
DANIEL DEFOE 


With cover, title-page, and 13 richly- 
colored, full-page illustrations by 


N. C. Wyeth 


HE oldest adventure story in the Eng- 

lish Janguage is now made more of a 
delight than ever by Mr. Wyeth’s brilliant 
pictures. This superb edition of “Robinson 
Crusoe” is uniform, in its large size, rich 
binding and gold top, with the new e‘lition 
of “A Tale of Two Cities.”’.... Price $3.50 


Order either or both of these handsome 
volumes now from your nearest 
book dealer, for Christmas 
delivery. 

\W/E | 


Gsnopolitan Book @; 


119 West 40 th Street. New York 
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The Vanishing Point 


“This time I’ll try one of yours.” 

With astounding assurance the Major helped 
| himself to one of Hindwood’s cigars which 
he had previously rejected. Without bravado 
he lighted it and, having ascertained that 
it was drawing, continued: “If you used force, 
you’d regret it. You’d make certain of the 
unwelcome publicity you’re so anxious to 
avoid; you’d miss a stranger story than any 
Arabian tale that ever was concocted. You 
think you can still touch bottom; as a matter 
of fact you’re already out of sight of land. 
You sit there looking an average, successful 
American; actually you’ve become an heroic 
figure, adrift upon an ocean so romantic and 
uncharted that it beats upon the cliffs oi 
every human passion.” 

Hindwood shifted uneasily. ‘So you’re a 
fortune-teller in addition to being an ill-used 
husband and a detective!” 

Ignoring his sarcasm, the Major proceeded; 
“Some time ago you accused me of ingenuity 
in the means I had adopted to recover my 
bachelorhood. It’s not my bachelorhood, but 
my own and my country’s honor that, with 
your help, I’m endeavoring to recover. That 
sounds extravagant? But consider—what mo- 
tive could be sufficiently extravagant to com- 
pel a man to bend all his energies toward 
| bringing the woman whom he loves to the 
| scaffold? Because I say it calmly, you doubt 

that I love her. What man could help loving 

her? She’s the last of a long line of false, fair 
women who’ve stirred up madness and left 
behind a trail of ruin.” 

Rising wearily, Hindwood turned his back 
and commenced fingering the documents on his 
desk. ‘“There’ll be nothing gained by carry- 
ing this discussion further.” 

With a question the Major recaptured his 
jattention. “Did it ever strike you that she’s 
partly Asiatic?” 

Hindwood swung round, surprised 
truth. ‘What makes you ask it?” 





into 
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6 FYVEN to myself,” the Major sighed, “the 
story which I am about to tell sounds 
incredible. My reason for confiding it to 
a stranger is that, when you have heard it, 
you may dispense with chivalry and become 
stern enough to do your duty. To protect 
a woman, whatever her age or looks, is an 
instinct as primitive as religion. When she 
happens to be beautiful and the object of your 
affection, not to protect her is a kind of blas- 
|phemy. You and I, though you deny it, are 
both in love with Santa. I am her husband, 
| while you are no more than her chance-met 
|admirer. . Yet you, in her hour of danger, are 
| prepared to shield her with your honor, where- 
}as I am among the most relentless of her 
| pursuers. 
| “The best part of my life has been spent in 
| India. I went there with my regiment when 
I was little more than a boy. The fascination 
|of an ancient civilization took possession of 
my imagination. I became a student of it 
}and soon acquired a knowledge of native 
| habits which was more fitting to a secret agent 
|than to a soldier. I learned to speak many 
| dialects and could pass myself off as an Asiatic 
| with the minimum amount of disguise. In- 
stead of frequenting clubs and idling away my 
leisure in the usual round of social futilities 
which make up the average Anglo-Indian’s 
life, I formed the practise of slipping out into 
the night and losing my identity in the teeming 
Oriental shadow-world by which I was sur- 
rounded. 

“On one of my wanderings—when or 
where it is not necessary to particularize—I 
strolled into a temple and saw a young girl 
dancing. As perhaps you know, girls are dedi- 
cated to the worship of certain gods and god 
desses at a very early age. They are for the 
most part deities who symbolize fecundity; the 
ritual with which they are celebrated is gross. 
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The temple girls are chosen for their beauty 
and are trained by the priesthood to perform 
sensual dances, which are as old as time. 
They are not nuns or priestesses; their social 
status, if they may be said to have any in a 
land where woman is at best a plaything, ap- 
proximates to that of temple slaves. They 
are taken from their parents at an age when 
sahibs’ children are in nurseries. From the 


-moment they are dedicated, their minds and 


souls are left to stagnate; they are treated 
like performing animals—fed and drilled and 
degraded that they may employ their bodies 
with the utmost grace. 

“This girl, the moment I saw her, impressed 
me as being the most fascinating human crea- 
ture I had ever set eyes on. I had pressed 
in with the crowd from the evil-smelling, 
moonlit street. The temple was dim with 
the smoke of swaying censers. Its walls 
seemed vast with the flash of gold and jewels. 
At the far end, scarcely discernible, a huge god 
squatted, gloating and sinister. From some- 
where in the shadows, swelling into frenzy, 
came the pounding of drums and the clash of 
barbaric music. Across the open pavement, 
between the god and the spectators, a chain 
of girls coiled and twisted like a snake. 


* At the time I entered, the dance was nearly 

ended. It had evidently been going 
on for a long while. One by one the girls were 
slipping down exhausted. There they lay 
disordered, with their hair twined about them 
and their slim, bronze bodies twitching. 

“But one girl danced on, ever quickening 
her pace, till she alone remained. She was 
like a streak of flame, a will-o’-the-wisp, a 
spring petal blown before the wind: she seemed 
the symbol of everything that is young and 
pagan. Her childish face was masked in an 
unchanging smile. Her lips were parted; her 
body gleamed golden among the muted lights. 
She stooped and darted like a lizard across 
her fallen comrades; with one leap she floated 
through the air, perched for a moment on the 
knees of the god, and vanished into his bosom. 
Instantly the censers were extinguished, and 
I was carried out into the evil-smelling street 
by the rush of the perspiring crowd. 

“From that night it was as though I were 
bewitched. There was never an hour when 
that drifting blossom of a girl was absent from 
my mind. [I idealized her into a nobility that 
was more than earthly. I flung aside all sense 
of caste and race. I forgot that I was a sahib 
and over thirty, whereas she was a dancing girl 
and little more than a child. I excused my 
infatuation on the ground of magnanimity, 
telling myself that if I could possess her, I 
could save her from certain degradation. 
Above all, I wanted to wipe out her houri’s 
smile and to cause the soul to appear in her 
eyes. Every hour that I could spare, I dis- 
guised myself as a native and haunted the 
temple. At rare intervals I caught glimpses 
of her. And so six months went by. 

“Gradually my desire strengthened into de- 
termination. I was insane with chivalry— 
utterly quixotic, as quixotic as you are now. 
I had raised her to such a pinnacle of worship 
that a liaison was not to be contemplated. 
What I planned was to carry her off and marry 
her. When you remember the gulf which the 
Anglo-Indian places between himself and the 
races he governs, you can estimate the measure 
of my madness. Such an act would entail 
resigning from my regiment and inviting s cial 
ostracism on every hand. It meant ruin, but 
to my impassioned mind no price seemed too 
high to pay. 

“There was an old priest who, unknown to 
me, had observed my comings and goings. 
One evening he addressed me by name. While 
I was hesitating as to what could be his 
motive, he volunteered to obtain the girl for 
me if I would reward him with a suflicient 
bribe. 

“Three nights later, as I waited, a door in the 
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“Tn the European quarter I had secretly 
rented a bungalow which had long been de- 


serted. It stood in a wilderness of over- 
srown shrubberies; a high wall went about it. 
Not until the rusty gate had closed behind us 
did I dare to acknowledge her presence; then, 
taking her in my arms, I carried her up the 
path to the unlighted house. We entered. 
There were just the two of us; I had not risked 
engaging servants. In the darkness I set her 
down and lighted a lamp. As the flame quick- 
ened and I knelt beside her, she uncovered her 
face. So far, I had seen her only distantly. It 
was the moment for which I had waited. Her 
face was white.” 


HE Major passed his hand across his fore- 

head. His lips tightened. He betrayed 
every sign of a man doing his best to conceal 
an overpowering emotion. He leaned back 
and gazed up at the ceiling, blowing out a cloud 
of smoke. When he had watched it disperse, 
he turned to Hindwood with a deprecating 
smile. 

“T hope I don’t .bore you. I'll omit the 
ardors and ecstasies of my love-affair and stick 
to the bare outline. What I discovered was 
that she was an Eurasian. She was fourteen 
years of age—a woman by Indian standards, 
but still a child by ours: Her eyes were gray, 
and her complexion was so light that, with 
any one but an expert, she could have passed 
fora European. There are millions of dark- 
haired women with her coloring to be found in 
any Latin country. Given the proper man- 
ners and a European setting, scarcely a soul 
would have suspected her. Certainly no one 
would dare to voice his suspicions who met her 





as my wife. 

“Her history I pieced together from many 
conversations. Her father had been a tea- 
planter—an Englishman of good family. Her 
mother had been a Burmese. They both had 
died in a cholera epidemic; their half-caste 
child had been picked up from the highways 
and placed in the temple. 

‘Seeing that I was out to be chivalrous, 
I made up my mind to do the thing thoroughly. 
I hurried up a furlough that was due me and, 
taking her to France, placed her in a convent. 
My reason for choosing France was that, when 
she became my wife, there would be fewer 
chances of discovery if she passed as French 
instead of English. In the south, especially 
in Provence, there are many women of her 
type descended from the Saracens. If you’ve 
been to Arles, you must have noticed them. 
At the end of three years, when she was seven- 
teen, I returned, married her, and took her 
back to India. If any one detected the de- 
ception, no one was bold enough to proclaim it. 
Every circumstance argued against such a 
surmise. She had forgotten much of the 
English she had known, and pretended to 
speak only French. I had coached her in her 
part; she acted it to perfection. By no hint 
or sign did she let the knowledge escape her 
that she could understand a word of any native 
dialect. So far as I am aware, she was ac- 
cepted at her face value, as a young Provencal 
whom I had courted in her own country. 

“For some time my romantic folly brought 
us nothing but happiness. We invented a 
legend to account for her family which, through 
continual repetition, we almost came to be- 
lieve ourselves. No two people were ever 
more in love. Despite our difference in age 
and the racial gulf which divided us, no man 
and woman ever seemed more wisely mated. 
Apparently whatever shameful knowledge 
she had acquired in the temple had been blotted 
out by her superimposed. refinement. Even 
to me she betrayed no hint of grossness; she 
appeared to be as sweet and innocent as the 
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girl I claimed her to be—the girl I said I had 
surprised in the passionless tranquillity of a 
French convent. 

“Her devotion to myself was pathetic— f 
it verged on adoration. She was continually j 
contriving new ways of rewarding me for the : 
horrors from which I had saved her. To me 
the ground she trod was sacred. I delighted 
in making myself her slave. We competed 
with each other in generosity. With each of 
us the other’s slightest whim was law. She -— ; Ml ee 
was unbelievably beautiful, the most mys- | N° other gift cart’ so well egnvey 
teriously beautiful woman in India. I was; = : he =: 
more than twice her years and the envy of your message of good cheer. 
every man who saw her. Her beauty seemed 
only the outshining of her goodness. Save | 
for an accident, I should never have known 
otherwise. 

“We had been married two years when 
she bore me a child. Our dread, when we} 
knew that she was to become a mother, was 
that our offspring might reveal the Asiatic | 
strain. We took every precaution to hide the 
fact, if this should happen. But even this was 
spared us. Our boy was blue-eyed and flaxen- 
haired as any Anglo-Saxon. She worshiped 
him. He seemed to symbolize Heaven’s 
blessing on the lie we practised. He was never 
out of her sight. In her fear lest he might 
develop some native characteristic, she refused 
to have an ayah and cared for him entirely. 
Wherever she went, she kept him with her; he sy : 
slept in our room at night. So perfectly had mw. - = 
she drilled herself that, up to this point, I can —, \ 
not recall an instance in which she had fallen 
below the level of a well-born white woman. 
It was the finest instinct in her nature that 
proved her undoing—her mother-love that 
trapped her into the self-revelation which pro- 
duced our tragedy. 

“Qur child was a sturdy little fellow of 
nearly two, just beginning to run about, when 
suddenly he died. We had a house-party at 
the time. His mother was playing tennis. 
While she was playing, he was strangled and | 
thrown down a well by a native servant who 
believed he had been slighted. My wife, 
missing the child, went in search of him in spout and handle in Gold. Five-cup capacity. 
panic and caught the native in the act of get- | FINEST PRODUCT OF 


ting rid of the body. Instantly she reverted | 

to what her mother had been before her. } The Guernseyware Company 
Snetching the man’s knife, she killed him be-| Porcelain Vitrified Fire Proof Cooking Ware 
fore any of her guests could restrain her. In | Dept. 10 CAMBRIDGE, OHIO 
the abandonment of her grief, she became an 
out and out Burmese woman, scattering dust on 
her hair, beating her breasts, and rending her 
clothes with the wildest lamentations. The 
fiction of her French origin was utterly de- 
stroyed. There was no longer any doubt 
among those who witnessed her that I was 
married to an Eurasian. 
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“CYUR position at once became intolerable. 

A half-caste is despised the world over, but 
in India especially. That night every servant 
left. None of our friends came near us. We 
sat alone with gur grief in a deserted house. | 
As her calmness returned, she grew tragically | 
contrite—not contrite from any moral sense, 
but because she had given away our secret. 
She seemed incapable of appreciating that 


she had done any wrong in depriving justice — —— 
When I tried to explain to her | [> SERVICE TA 



















of its victim. 
that she had committed a crime, she shook her 
head impatiently, insisting that she had done 
what any mother ought to do under the cir- 
cumstances. When I pressed the subject 
she became persuaded that I, too, was blaming 
her, and then that I had never properly loved 
either her or her child. And yet I think I 
never loved her more tenderly than at that 
moment. Pm 
“A week later, after miserable days and TT SERVES YOUR WOME ] 
nights of suspense, we received our sen- _ —_ i 
tence. Native sedition was running high. The : Ea 
Government did not dare to Sekar ths wife of ‘“‘Home-Making, as a Profession 
a British officer to trial. Such a course would Is a 100 pp. ill. handbook—it'’s FREE.| Home 
have proved too damaging to the prestige of study tne >t + eres a for well 
€ £ Paid positions an ome elticiency. Am, 
Anglo-Indian officialdom. I was promised of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicage, Ill. 
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that the scandal would be hushed up and I 
should be given a new employment, if I would 
agree to ship her out of India at once and to 
see to it that she never returned. What it 
amounted to for me was perpetual separation 
and for her perpetual banishment. 

“T have often tried to arrive at a sane con 
clusion as to how far I am the author of 
what she has become. Had I shared her banish- 
ment there can be little doubt that her white 
blood would have kept control of her poisoned 
heritage. Unfortunately I had a living to earn. 
Professionally I was broken. My savings were 
inconsiderable. I had her to maintain. I was 
past mid-life and by leaving India would have 
sacrificed the pension that was already in sight. 
Moreover, I knew of no way of marketing my 
training in any country outside India. So I 
played safe and bowed to authority. I resigned 
from my regiment and was transferred to the 
department of military intelligence. After 
knowing the security of a home and wife, at 
past forty I became a secret agent, a spy and 
a wanderer, a friendless and unfriendly man. 
unsociable and socially unacceptable. As for 
my wife, aged only twenty-one, she was exiled 
to England, a stranger in a gray, chill country, 
bankrupt in her happiness, with no one to 
defend her, taking with her the temptation of 
her unusual beauty and the treacherous in- 
heritance of her intermingled blood. 


“TOHERE seemed no justice in the world for 
either of us. The offending cause of our 
punishment was the protective motherhood 
which had prompted her to slay the killer of 
our child. But, to use your terse Americanism, 
we were ‘up against’ blind angers and racial 
prejudices, which no amount of bucking on 
our part could change. So far as she was 
concerned, even before her life had started, 
she had been condemned. The initial sin had 
been her parents’ when they had allowed them- 
selves to create her. Before she had seen day- 
light, the uncharity of mankind had _pro- 
claimed her a half-caste and a pariah. From 
her inherited fate I had tried to snatch her 
when I had bought her from the temple You 
may say that my recklessness was nothing more 
than selfishness pharisaically parading as 
chivalry; in allowing her to bear me a child, 
I had only reduplicated the crime of her 
parents. Nevertheless, I had tried to rescue 
her and could have succeeded, had not her 
mother-love ensnared her. She was betrayed 
by the purest instinct in her nature; she was 
shown no more leniency than if it had been the 
basest. There lay the cruelty that rankled. 
She was judged not by motives, but by results. 
She would have been pardoned and applaud- 
ed, had she been a full-blooded white woman. 
“Tn spite of all these accumulated injustices, 
I believe she would have retained the strength 
to go straight had there been any limit to our 
separation. There was none. For all the 
comfort that I could be to her, I might just as 
well have been dead or divorced from her. 
I was all that remained out of the ruin that 
had overtaken her, yet the most to which she 
could look forward, save for brief meetings at 
long intervals, was that I would be restored 
to her in my useless old age, when the glorious 
flood-tide of her youth had receded. You see 
I am sufficiently unbiased to be able to plead 
her case.” 

The Major rose and, going over to the win- 
dow, stood with his back toward Hindwood, 
gazing out into the night. Some minutes 
had elapsed, when he turned quietly. 

““Where had I got to? Ah, yes! To where 
I had to send her to England! I accompanied 
her to Calcutta to see her safely on the liner. 
Shall I ever forget that journey? It had the 
gloom of a funeral and the frenzy of an elope- 
ment. Actually my réle was that of a police- 
man deporting a miscreant who happened to 
be his wife. We tried to pack into moments 
the emotions of a lifetime. As background 
to our love-making was the poignant memory 





The Vanishing Point 








of the puzzled child, whom seven years earlier 
I had escorted on the same journey, en route 
for France, where she was to be made over 
into a sahib’s lady. In her wondering attitude 
toward the fortunes that assailed her; she wags 
little changed. She was still startlingly yn. 
sophisticated—a __child-woman, dangerously 
credulous and deceivingly unversed in mascy- 
line wiles. I had taught her to be so dependent 
that I dared not imagine how she would do 
without me. She was so artless. She took 
such pleasure in admiration. Love was go 
necessary to her; it was the breath of her life. 
Its misuse had been the breath and the means 
of life of her Burmese mother before her. 

“Her complete lack of comprehension that 
I in any way shared her sacrifice forme 
the most distressing part of my ordeal. She 
assumed that she was being exiled by my choice. 
She persisted in talking as if she could stay, if 
I would only change my mind. Though she 
did not accuse me in words, she believed that 
I was ridding myself of her because she had dis- 
graced me—that I was pushing her across the 
horizon, where she would be forgotten and out 
of sight. Up to the last moment she pleaded 
with and coaxed me, as though it were I who 
was refusing to repeal her sentence. The 
ship cast off, bearing her from me with her 
broken heart and her embittered memories 
of the newly-dug grave, while I turned back 
to ferret through the gutters of Asia that 
I might earn the wherewithal to provide 
for her. 

“At first she wrote many times a day; then 
every day; then regularly to catch each out- 
going maijl. In the whole of England she 
knew nebdody. In her. anger against British 
justice she wished to know nobody. She was 
inconsolable, bruised in spirit, and crushed in 
her pride. After the pomp and hubbub of the 
East, she found London drab and melancholy. 
From her lodgings in Kensington she poured 
out her soul on paper. Much of what she 
wrote consisted of memories, the tender trifles 
which a mother treasures about her child. 

“Gradually, almost imperceptibly, there 
came a change. A querulous note crept in, 
a questioning of motives. Why had I sent 
her as far away as England? Why had I sent 
her away at all? If it were true that it was not 
I who had exiled her, why had I not accom- 
panied her? Was it because I was tired and 
ashamed of her? It would have been kinder 
to have left her to dance in the temple. Then 
a new suspicion grew up, which betrayed an 
evil that I had never traced in her. With 
whpm was I living? Some white woman? 
Was that why I had rid myself of her? 





ys HAT answers could I make? It was like 
arguing with a spiteful child. Our mis- 
understandings were as wide as the distance 
that separated us. She implored and finally 
demanded that I should join her. The more 
I stated obstacles, the more convinced she 
became that I was cruel, like all the sahibs 
who were torturing her-—the proud _sahibs 
who thought nothing of a murdered baby, when 
it was only the child of a half-caste woman. 

“From then on her heart hardened, till at 
last I failed to recognize in her any resemblance 
to the gentle wife who had been so much my 
companion. She wrote vaguely about re- 
venge, a revenge that should embrace the 
whole white race. Contempt should be re- 
paid with despising, hatred with blows, blood 
with blood. Her beauty should be the weapon. 
She seemed to have gone mad. Suddenly her 
letters ceased. My remittances were Ie 
turned; they had failed to reach her. 

“For what follows I have but one explana 
tion. By some species of unconscious hyp 
notism, so long as I had exerted physical in- 
fluence over her, I had had the power to make 
the European in her predominate. .\s my 
influence weakened with time and distance, 
she relapsed into the woman she always woul 
have been, if I had not found her: a smiling 
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Have we lost the gracious 


art of hospitality? 


Have high rentals crowded 
us into such small quarters 
that we can no _ longer 
entertain overnight guests ? 


Many of us cannot afford, at the 
present abnormal rents, to pay for an 
extra sleeping space that is not always 
occupied. 


Yet, every member of the houschold- 
family or guest—is entitled to a full 
night’s rest in a roomy, comfortable 
bed. And every member of the 
household can have it. 


Let the Kroehler Daven-O take the 
place of an extra room. And let it 
thirect from the family budget the 
estra rental which that room would 
ost, 


For the Kroehler Deven-O is a real 
full-sized bed, with patented, sagless, 
folding metal bed-frame and _ springs, 
and exceedingly comfortable. It 
opens with one easv, well-balanced 
motion. It has ample room, when 
closed, for a thick remevable mattress, 
pillows and bedclothes. 


The Kroehler Daven-O, greatly re- 
fined and reduced in price, is much 
more than a bed. It is also a 
beautifully designed, handsomely 
upholstered piece of living-room 
furniture, completely ccrcealing in 
its fine lines the fact ef its conver- 
tibility. 


In appearance it is just like any fine 
davenport of the Modern Over- 
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stulied, Colonial or Period style, 
with handsome upholstery of tapes- 
try or velour, or substantial cover- 
ings of leather or leather substitute. 


All genuine Kroehler Daven-Os have 
the Krochler Daven-O trademark. 


During the week of November 28 to 
December 3, a special sale and demon- 
stration of Kroehler Daven-Os will 
be held in nearly all the leading fur- 
niture and department stores in the 
United States. This affords you an 
unusual chance to see the Krochler 
Daven-O demonstrated, or to make 
an especially attractive purchase for 
cash or easy payments. Write for the 
dealer’s name, and handsome, illus- 
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be delighted with 
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motor restaurants in several attractive styles. of Christmas suggestions. 
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to the nobilities of both the races from 
which she was descended, a human jackal fol- 
lowing the hunt. That sounds harsh? Then 
listen to the conclusion of my story. 

“Qne day, six months after I had lost touch 
with her, I was glancing through an illustrated 
weekly when, on turning a page, I found her 

rtrait gazing up at me. She was photo- 
graphed in almost the attitude and attire in 
which I had first caught sight of her in the 
temple. The very setting was similar; behind 
her the huge god squatted, gloating and sinister 
—on her face was the unchanging houri’s smile. 
On reading the text I discovered that she had 
leaped into instant fame as an exponent of 
Indian dancing. You will remember that in 
the last two years before the war the dan-e 
craze was at its height. She had been ac- 
claimed a great artist; everything she s:id, 
did, and wore was fulsomely praised and 
described. There was no false reticence about 
either her or her admirers; she was frankly ad- 
vertised as being possessed of the most beautiful 
bodyin Europe. She had given herself a French 
name and was announced as being of French 
ancestry. According to her brief biography, 
her father had been an orchid-hunter who had 
taken her with him on all his expeditions. On 
his last, in India, he had died; she had been 
kidnaped for her beauty and sold into the 
service of a Hindoo temple. From this bond- 
age she had been rescued by an Englishman of 
title who had chivalrously restored her to her 
family in Marseilles. There was much more 
to the same effect—a jumble of perverted truth 
and romantic lies, precisely the kind of ad- 
venturous nonsense which appeals to the sen- 
sation-seeking public. 


menace 


FROM then on, va the press, I was always 
getting news of her. London, Paris, Berlin, 
St. Petersburg, each in turn went mad over her. 
She captivated a continent. Kings and em- 
perors commanded her to appear before them. 
Her tours were royal triumphs. Little by 
little ugly rumors began to spread. There was 
a Parisian banker who, when he had lavished 
his all upon her, committed suicide, leaving 
his wife and children penniless. There was 
another scandal; it had to do with a Russian 
general who had betrayed his country. At 
his court-martial he poisoned himself when 
her name was introduced into the evidence. 
As though a conspiracy of silence had br. ken 
down, now that she began to be gossiped about, 
scandals gathered thick and fast. Each new 
one was more infamous than the last; out 
of each she emerged unpitying and smiling. 
It was only her victims who suffered. Her 
progress was marked by a trail of death and ruin. 
Neverthc'ess, infatuated by the exquisiteness 
of her boay, men fluttered about her unceas- 
ingly, like moths, shriveling their souls in the 
flame of her fascination. When the peace of 
the world was violated by the Germans—’’ 
Hindwood leaned forward, tapping the 
Major’s knee. “I can spare you your elo- 
quence. The rest of your story is common 
property. The woman you describe stole the 
Allies’ anti-submarine defense plans from her 
lover. He was a British naval officer, tempo- 
rarily in Paris. She was caught red-handed. 
There was a sentimental agitation in her favor 
—an attempt to argue that as a physical mas- 
terpiece of feminine perfection she ought to 
be exempted. It accomplished nothing. She 
was a German spy, who had sold men’s lives 
for profit. She Yreceived and deserved no 
more mercy than a rag-picker. After having 
been encouraged in her sins because of her 
unrivaled loveliness, she was led out at dawn 
in the woods of: Vincennes, where the body 
Which had maddened thousands of eyes was 
nddled with bullets.” : 
The Major’s lips were smiling crooked!y. 
‘How could she have been riddled with bul- 
lets,” he questioned, “when you crossed the 
Atlantic in her company?” —~ 


The Vanishing Point 


Hindwood shrugged his shoulders. “If you 
insist un propounding conundrums, it’s up to 
you to supply the answers.” 

“T can supply them. The person exe- 
cuted in the woods of Vincennes was not a 
woman.” 

“That’s a daring assertion. Who was it?” 

“A distinguished French officer, a man who 
had been crippled in defending his country 
and held the highest awards for gallantry. 
In pre-war days he had been an old flame of 
hers, whom she had abandoned with more than 
her ordinary callousness. On hearing of her 
predicament, he begged to be allotted the 
duty of seeing that her sentence was properly 
executed. The reason he gave was that he 


might clear himself of the taint of ever having | 


associated with a traitress. He was put in 
charge of the guard on her last night. Making 
use of his opportunity, he exchanged clothing 
with her and—” 

Hindwood stifled a yawn. 
to believe this?” 

The Major mastered his anger. ‘I expect 
you to believe nothing. I’m here to state 
facts and to warn you that your friend, who 
now calls herself Santa Gorlof, is the same 
woman. My appeal to you for assistance in 
bringing her to justice is both personal and 
patriotic. I am her husband; my honor is 
involved. IE am also an Englishman; all her 
intrigues, even this last in which Prince Rogo- 
vich met his fate, are aimed against the friends 
of England—one of whom, I may remind you, 
is your own great nation. All I can say 
is that each man has his separate standard 
of loyalty. For me, an old soldier, my devo- 
tion to my country is more important than my 
compassion for an erring woman.” 


“You expect me 


INDWOOD rose. Uncomfortably, against 
his will, he had been impressed by the 
stoical dignity of his persistent guest. ‘“ You de- 
serve that I should be frank with you. Here’s 
the truth—I accept very little of what you’ve 
told me. Either you’ve mistaken my traveling 


companion for another woman, or else you’ve | 


been trying to prejudice me with a fantastic 
story. But even though I accepted your sup 
posed revelation, I should refuse to help you. 
On your own showing, you're endeavoring to 
bring the mother of your child to the scaffold. 
I should respect you more if you left her fate 
to other hands. Disbelieving you, as I do, 
I regard the introduction of Miss Gorlof’s name 
into the discussion as rank impertinence. 
Your coupling of my name with hers increases 
the cowardice of your discourtesy. If you 
had convinced me and I were eager to assist 
you, I couldn’t. I know nothing about her— 
our acquaintance was the most casual. In all 
probability I’ve seen her for the last time; 
I haven’t the vaguest notion where she’s to be 
found. 
escaped the bullets in the woods of Vincennes, 
I advise you to search for her in another di- 
rection. You may take my word for it that if 
Santa Gorlof léarns of your activities, you'll 
find yourself in trouble. I reckon myself some 
judge when it comes to character.” 

The Major drew out his silk handkerchief 
from his breast pocket and flicked a speck of 
dust from his immaculate white spats. With 
the utmost deliberation he recovered his hat 
and gloves. For a few seconds he gazed out 
the window thoughtfully; then, turning slowly, 
he crossed the room. With his hand on the 
door knob, he glanced back solemnly. He 
passed his fingers across his lips and cleared 
his throat. ‘When she has added you to her 
list of victims, if she gives you time before she 
kills you, remember that I warned you.” 

When Hindwood had recovered sufficiently 
from his surprise to follow him out into the 


passage, every sign of his unwelcome visitor | 


had vanished. 
He had scarcely closed the door and reseated 
himself, when again there came a tapping. 


(To be continued) 





If your half-caste vampire actually | 
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All ready to serve you 


Whenever you feel just abit tiredand 
don’t want to cook, go to your Purity 
Cross shelf and select one of the many 
delightful dishes all ready-to-serve. 

Would you like Chicken a la King? 
All you have to do is to drop the 
Purity Cross tin into hot water, leave 
it there about I5 minutes, open it up. 
There it is all ready to spread on your 
toast—and it is delicious! 

And at less cost than if you had 
made it in your own kitchen. 

That’s what we mean by Chefservice. 
Enjoy the variety that Purity Cross 
brings to your table. Enjoy the freedom 
from cooking. Enjoy the economy. 

Have you our chef on your shelf? 

® Puddings—Fig, Chicken in Je 

Date, Plum, Vienna Sausage 
Chocolate Fudge Deviled Ham 

Deviled Chicken 


Ox Tongue 


Welsh Rarebit 
Lunch Tongue 
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Lobster Newburg 
Ch op Sue; 
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Chicken a la King Corned Beef Hash 
% Creamed Spaghetti with Cheese 
® De 





led lam with Chopped Olive 
In handy tin ; 





6 —ready to serve. 

At grocers’ or delicatessens’-—your 
money back if you want it. 

Or send us $2.50 for our Special 
Get Acquainted Assortment. Prepaid 
if you mention your dealer’s name. 
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UM x: TOSS 
MODEL mark ORANGE 
KITCHEN NEW JERSEY 








* , ROBERTS " 
Lightning Mixer 


Beats Everything 


Beats eggs, whips cream, churns but- 
ter, mixes gravies, desserts and dress- 
ings, does the work in a few seconds. 
Blends and mixes malted milk, pow- 
dere’ milk, baby foods and all drinks. 
Simple and Strong, Saves work 
easy to clean, no spatter. 
Most necessary household ar- 
ticle. Used by 200,000 house. 
wives and endorsed by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. 
If your dealer does not carry this, we 
will send prepaid quart size $1.25, pint 
90c. Far West and South, qt. $1.40, 
pt. $1.00. Practical Xmas Gift. 
Recipe book free with Mixer 


National Co., Cambridge 39, Boston, Mass. 
Address Dert. H. 
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| The Baby Bathinette 


A Xmas Gift That 

% = Would Be A Blessing 

The baby’s bath is simplified in a dozen ways, 
the task lightened by a score of conveniences, if 
mother has a Baby Bathinette. A patented 
combination of Baby Bath Tub and dressing 
table which may be used in any room in the 
house but, better, right IN the larger bath tub 
filled with the bath spray and emptied through 
hard rubber out!et eliminating the necessity of 
lifting water. The tub is of white rubber-cloth. 
strong and lasting, and stands at a convenient 
height for the mother. The dressing table, of 
soft white canvas, is instantly drawn up over the 
tub when ready to dress or change the baby. 
Patented soap and wash-cloth receptacle directly 
in tront of mother. There is even a patented 
safety strap to hoid the baby while changing or 
if necessary to leave him. The Bathinette saves 
stooping andcarrying. Made with or without cre- 
tonne pockets. No gift could give more delight 
to the mother of a baby than a Baby Bathinette. 

At Infants’, Toy and Furniture Depts Write 
for booklet describing 3 model one priced as low as 
$10.00 in the Eastern states, and $12.00 west of Rockies. 


KIDBIE-TOWN PRODUCTS Inc, 


SENECA FALLS, N.Y. 


BLAC 


Face Powper 


When Grandmother was a e:. she pow- 
dered her nose and the dimple in her chin 
with Lablache. Through all these years, 
it has remained stead- 

fastly the same pure 

powder for the com- 

plexion, Sold today 

in the same old- 

fashioned box. 


Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 65c 
a box of druggists or 
by mail Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually, Send 10c. 
Jor a sample box, 


BEN LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept.61 
125 Kingston St. , Boston, Mass. 


A charming Christmas gift 
to others—or to yourself! 


This miniature 
lavender chest 


/ Spread the fragrance 
of flowers in your 


ee 
/ = $ 
I  shesiends linens and clothes 
What dainty woman does not love the old-feshioned, 
romantic scent of Javender in her linen chest or closet 
where ber intimate appurel is kept? 
This miniature chest, cunningly made of cedar wood, 
contains a can of lavender oil which when opened 
spreads a soft, irresistible aroma of lavender The oil 
supply lastsmore than a year It can easily ve refilled. 
The same chest may also be had with pure cedar oil. It 
ends the moth pest At dealers or sent prepaid for $2.00, 
Money ord-~ or check. Send for interesting booklet. 
Hawley Automatic Chest Co., 135 Maiden Lane, New York 
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COURTESY OF DERRYVALB LINEN 05, 


American hand-blocked Chinese Chippendale design on linen 
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(Continued from page 27) 


examples of ribbed materials. When threads 
of irregular thickness are employed, an inter- 
esting, uneven texture like that of shikii rep 
is the result. 

The study of weaves may well begin with 
a group of standard curtain stuffs, at least one 
of which is to be found in nearly every home 
in the country. These include scrim, voile, 
cotton etamine, grenadine, marquisette, and 
net, whose names are so often interchangeably 
used by careless or uninformed salesmen that 
as a matter of self-protection the home dec- 
orator should be able to distinguish the 
various types and know, for instance, wheth- 
er she is being charged the price of a good 
net for what is in reality a piece of mar- 
quisette. 

The first three fabrics on the list, scrim, 
voile, and etamine, are plain weaves with warp 
and weft threads the same in size. Scrim 
is woven from a hard-spun thread which gives 
it a characteristic hard, wiry feel and thus 
helps to identify it, but the chief differences 
between the materials is in degrees of fineness. 
A distinguishing feature of all three is that 
threads can be pulled out in either direction, 
as for hemstitching, because they are simply 
interlaced and not locked at the intersections. 
Grenadine and marquisette differ in having 
the threads 
one 
direction, so 
that only the 
opposite set can 
be pulled out. 
They also show 
slight differ- 
ences in weave. 
Grenadine is 
what is known 
as a gauze 
weave, having 
the warp 
threads twisted 
around the 
wefts in pairs, 
while marqui- 
settes are 


QARARERAK saa RRR 


woven more in the manner of filet nets, anc 
when placed beside a net having the same sizec 
mesh, are practically identical in appearance 
Nets, however, not only have tightly-twistec 
warps and the transverse threads in pairs th 
same as marquisette, but also the intersection: 
of the warp and weft are locked in both di. 
rections, making them the firmest, strongest 
members of the group. 

In addition to the thread-pulling tests 
merely picking or scratching the surface oj 
the fabric with the thumb-nail will shov 
instantly to which of the three divisions it 
belongs. If the threads can be separated ot 
slipped to one side in both directions—longi- 
tudinally and transversely—the material js 
a scrim, voile, or etamine; if in one direction 
only, it is a grenadine or marquisette; and if 
neither set of threads can be pulled out of 
place, the fabric is a net. Bobbinet, or 
round-meshed net, also has the threads firm- 
ly locked in all directions, but the fabric 
as a whole lacks the firmness of the filets 
and is therefore less satisfactory for window 
curtaining. 

The gauze weave of which grenadine is 
an example is also found in other materials, 
both cotton and silk. The cottons are often 
mercerized (treated with caustic acid to im 
part a silky lus- 
ter) and colored 
with sunfast 
dyes. Silk 
gauze is, of 
course, more 
costly, but fine 
and beautiful in 
texture and pro- 
duced in a wide 
range of exqui- 
site colorings. 
The name is in- 
di-scriminate- 
ly applied to 
many fine, sheer 
fabrics of or- 
dinary plain 
weave, how- 
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Top. Warp printed cretonne 
with warp threads at right 


and plain wefts at left. 


Left. 


Face and back of silk dam- 


ask. Right. 


Face and back 


é : — 4 of a cheap grade of tapestry 
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Like New Teeth 


The teeth that people see sometimes 


This offers you a ten-day test of 
a new teeth-cleaning method. Mi£il- 
lions now employ it. Leading den- 
tists everywhere advise it. The results 
are seen in whiter teeth on every side 
today. 


See the results on your own teeth. 
Learn how much those pleasing ef- 
fects may mean. For your sake and 
your family’s sake, ask for this 10- 
Day Tube. 


One must fight film 


That viscous film which you feel 
on your teeth is their chief enemy. 
It not only dims them, but it destroys 
them. Most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. 


It: clings to teeth, gets between 
the teeth and stays. It often forms 
the basis of a cloudy coat. It is the 
film-coat that discolors, not the teeth. 
And film is the basis of tartar. 


Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Millions of 


after film removal 





germs breed in it. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Old methods of brushing did not 
effectively combat it. Much film 
remained, often to do ceaseless dam- 
age. Despite the tooth brush, there- 
fore, tooth troubles have been con- 
stantly increasing. Very few people 
escaped. 


A change has come 


Now dental science, after long 
research, has found effective film 
combatants. Many careful tests, un- 
der able authorities, have proved 
them. 


These two methods are combined 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
And millions of, people have come to 
employ it, largely by dental advice. 


The results are quickly seen and 
felt. One cannot doubt them. We 
urge you to prove them for your- 
self and judge what they mean to 
you. 


‘PapsadéAt 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, each use of which brings five 


effects authorities now desire. 


everywhere today. 


Advised by leading dentists 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 


Other protections 


Modern science also urges certain 
aids to Nature, and Pepsodent con- 
tains them. 


Each use of Pepsodent multiplies 
the salivary flow. That is Nature’s 
great tooth-protecting agent. It mul- 
tiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That to digest the starch de- 
posits which may otherwise cling and 
form acid. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s agent for 
neutralizing acids—the cause of tooth 
decay. 


All these results come from every 
application. All are now considered 
essential, in view of modern diet. 
None of them have been accomplished 
by the ordinary tooth paste. 












Watch the change 
in a week 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 
Watch the other good effects. 


The results will be new to you, 
the benefits apparent. A book we send 
explains the purpose of each new 
effect. Ten days will enable you to 
decide between the new way and the 
old. And you should do that. Whiter, 
cleaner, safer teeth mean much to 
you and yours. Cut out the coupon 
now. 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 321, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


In u ing advertisements see page 6 
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“When Cfrandmother danced i 
the Lancers | 


In grandmother’s girlhood days, days of stately dances and 
picturesque fashions, CoLuMBIA YARNS first were offered for 
sale. In those days, too, in the fascinators and other knitted 
articles then in vogue, CotumBIA YARNs first proved their 
beauty and their quality. 


The styles of that quaint period have passed far beyond the 
horizon of popularity. And yet, through all the innovations 
of nearly half a century, CoLumBia Yarns have gained 
steadily in the favor of American womenfolk. 


It is only natural, therefore, that in this era of careful buy- 
ing, more and more women prefer yarns that bear the 
Cotumesia label—the label that always has been an unfailing 
guide to complete satisfaction. 


Wm. H. HorstMaAnn CoMPANy PHILADELPHIA 


Established 1816 


[he knitting-needle’s home is everywhere It dwells and serves in the close-set 
homes that fill the city blocks, in the wind-swept cottages that face the seven seas, 
in the quiet farms that dot the open plains and in the lonely cabins that mark the 
world's frontiers The knitting-needle’s home is everywhere. 


COLUMBI 
YARNS 
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Above, face and back of brocade, 
the back a mass of loose floats 


Furnishings and 
Decorations 


ever, and when a “gauze”’ is offered, it should 
be examined for the double, twisted warp 
threads which are an indication of strength 
and durability. One of the best among the 
imitations is linen or theatrical gauze. This 


is a coarse, plain weave in the natural brownish | 
gray, but its agreeable texture, moderate | 


price, and the fact that it is one of the few 
curtain materials obtainable in a seventy-two- 
inch width, make it especially desirable for 


the sun parlor, where its neutral coloring | 


softens the glare, while its extremely open 
mesh permits an .almost unobstructed view 
of the outside world, while preventing those 
outside from seeing in. 

In the ever useful madras, we have pattern 





applied to a genuine gauze ground. The | 
figures are formed by extra wefts of soft, | 


Mince Meat 


coarse texture which are allowed to float 
loose where not wanted, the floats being 
finally sheared off, leaving short, projecting 
ends. The colored madras produced in the 
United States is usually much cheaper than 
the imported, but also decidedly inferior in 
design and coloring. The better grades of 
Scotch madras are as richly colorful as stained 
glass and have the additional advantage of 
being sunfast, thus justifying their seemingly 
high cost. 

(nother curtain fabric of deserved popu 
larity is casement eloth, which bridges the 
gulf between the completely transparent nets 
and their kindred, and materials which are 
too opaque to be used as glass curtains. 
Casement cloths are of many varieties, includ- 
ing mercerized cotton, mohair, wool, silk and 
wool mixture, and all silk, and have a dignity 
which makes it possible to dispense with over- 
draperies when desired. The majority are 
fine, smooth fabrics in cream or écru tones, 
but attractive novelty weaves in sunfast 
colors have lately been added to the list. 


Cut-pile mohair velours at left, 
and uncut pile or ‘‘frisé”’ at right 





Actual size gauze mesh, and same 
magnified to show double warps 





























Heinz Mince Meat, in mince pie, is a dessert 
of the finest qualities. The fruits and other in- 
gredients are delicious, fresh and wholesome— 
such as you would select for your own table use. 
The fragrant spices are Heinz own importa- 
tions. The delicious blending and seasoning is 
done by skilled experts in the spotless Heinz 
kitchens. The Heinz label alone is a guarantee 
of complete goodness. In glass jars or tins. 


HEINZ HEINZ 
Fig Pudding Plum Pudding 


Luscious, light, wholesome and Here’s a real plum pudding that 
easy to digest—appropriate for is the pride of the “57”. Only 
your most particular dinner par- the choicest materials and the 
ties, and your every day meals, as greatest skill can produce such a 
well. Tastes best when served delicious dish. As wholesome and 
with the special sauce—recipe satisfying as it is good to eat—for 


for which is on every can. children as well as for grown-ups. 








All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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_seiy THIS BOOK on HOME 
Seem BEAUTIFYING-FREE 


rLooRs.™ 
a - 
yNITURE 


| 
Cretonnes and chintzes are too familiar 
| to need description, but a word of caution 
| may be offered with respect to their selection. 
The cheaper fabrics in this class are apt to 
| fade quickly, and to wash or even dry-clean 
with poor results, and those of stiff, coarse 
: : SRE ee 5 texture do not hang gracefully. Choose by 
This book contains practical sugges | coltines & haek GARE ai ken pial 
tions on how to make your home | weave, and pay enough to insure good dyes. 
artistic cheery and inviting Ex- As not even the most expensive cretonnes are 
‘ : : j guaranteed sunfast, a lining for those to be 
plains how you can easily and eco- hung in sunny rooms will more than pay for 


nomically refinish and keep furniture, itself. Some confusion has arisen in respect 


Fur 
o5¢ 


‘price = 


< ; to the two names, it being believed by many 
woodwork, floors and linoleum in per- that they refer to different fabrics. On the 


fect condition. 


| contrary, chintz—from the Indian chint, a 
| painted or printed cloth—is the preferred 

i i y i ; $ | term in England, and cretonne—from the 
scar book is the work of experts—illustrated in color. It | French Creton—is the preferred designation 


contains complete instructions for finishing all wood—hard | in ne" for yin “ the ee printen 
tis eR ft ae ¥ reas cotton. nere is a tendency in this country, 
or soft—old or new. Tells how inexpensive soft wood may however, t-muuky the sael-chiiie Ge soul 


be finished so it is as beautiful and artistic as hard wood. wants sas, gern Sonal, ae eretonne to 
" See Soe p Saree | those of bolder character. Glazed chintz is 
Includes color card gives covering capacities, etc. nothing more than cretonne which has been 
aa . ° ° starched and calendered to give it body and 
This book gives full directions on the care of floors — tells gloss. It shows soiling less readily than the 
how you can easily make and keep them beautiful with unglazed, but the first tubbing removes both 

‘ starch and finish. Still another type of cre- 
tonne is the shadow or warp print in which 


9 the pattern is printed on the warp before 
weaving. At the bottom of page 102 is showna 
piece of warp print plainly showing the printed 


warp threads projecting at the right, and the 


Paste - Liquid - Powdered plain weft threads at the left. 


: Linens are much more costly than cretonnes, 
but are correspondingly more durable, and in 
those printed by hand from wood blocks the 
colors are practically fast. 


In choosing silks for window hangings, it 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax comes in three convenient should be remembered that direct sunlight is 
Mey: > very injurious to genuine silk, which therefore 

forms— Paste Wax for polishing floors and linoleum— should be avoided in sunny rooms unless the 


Liquid Wax the dust-proof polish for furniture, wood- draperies are lined. 


work and automobiles — Powdered Wax for dancing Damasks and Brocades 
floors. Among silk fabrics with woven figures, the 
y incipal types are damasks and brocades. 

© . O ° f $3 00 two principal ty] 

They are frequently confused even by sales- 
2 F oor olishing utfit or - men, but the distinction once understood can 
ee . ; never be forgotten. Damask consists cither 
With this outfit you can easily keep your floors and — J} of figures in satin weave on a finely ribbed 
linoleum like new. The brush will last for years and — J) stund, or of figures in fine rep (ribbed) weave 
% SE Rion nats = i on a satin ground, and the pattern is precisely 
save many times its cost. The outfit includes:— the same on both sides except that the colors 
are reversed, so that where the face may show 
a Pore ies gold figures on a blue ground, the back will 
1—Weighted Johnson’s " , have blue figures on a gold ground. The 


face and back of a satin damask are illustrated 


Floor Polishing Brush $3.00 ? at the bottom oi: page 102. 
1—16 Ounce Can of John- } . A brocade shows the pattern only on the face, 
: if the wrong side being a network of loose floats 
son's Prepared Wax 85 





Sup 


as shown at the top of page 105. Like damasks, 
brocades wear well when of good quality, but in 
the cheaper grades the design soon gives way 
because formed of long, loose threads. 

Still more confusing is the loose and varied 
application of the word tapestry. In its broad- 
est sense the name includes all coverings for 

| floors, walls and furniture. In its limited 

sense it is a heavy, hand-woven, ribbed fabric 

in plain weave, alike on both sides except for 

loose threads here and there on the wrong side 

when certain colors have been carried from 

one part of the design to another. Occasionally 

a en Ss ae en ee ee ee ee ee eee = | open slits occur where two colors meet parallel 

S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. GH12, Racine, Wis. (Canadian Factory—Brantford.) with the warp. Modern tapestries used for 

Please send me, free and postpaid, your book cn Home Beautifying, hangings and furniture are for the most part 

“The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture.” . woven by machine, and the floats, instead ol 
being uneven and zigzag, lie parallel. 

My Paint Dealer is pi - pes Tapestry is made in both wool and cotton. 

i The former is, of course, the more durable, 

My Name : ; oone | and in the better grades will last a lifetime, 

with reasonable care. In choosing a tapestry, 

a hate = poe ae se avoid the very common type of which both 

sides are shown in the lower right-hand corner 

oi _ of page 102. In this the background is lo ely 

eee ere ee re ne ee ee ee ee a woven from soft yarn and will break long be 


voit ses mde ees 


(For $3.00—See Your Dealer) $3.85 


This special offer is good through 
dealers—or send $3.00 direct to 
us. (Send $3.50 if South of the 
Ohio or West of the Rockies.) y 


e 
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ea 
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ig eggs and ships fascinate a boy. 


Playing with toy trains and _ boats 
is the best fun in the world. They never 


seem to lose their appeal. 


Ives trains are wonderful reproduc- 
tions of originals. There are both steam 
and electric type locomotives, propelled 
by springs or siassilie: cars of all kinds 
—passenger, freight, coal, oil, lumber, 
livestock; with switches, bridges. tunnels, 
stations, signals, station lights and cross- 
ing gates. 


Send 
of Trains 


and 


Every boy loves boats and trains 


Ives boats are made of steel, beautifully 
painted, with long-running spring mechan- 
isms, propellers and rudders. 

They are complete even in small details. 
Real ships were used for models—ocean 
liners, diving submarines, destroyers, tug 
boats, motor boats, U. S. Merchant Marine 
steamships. 

Ives Trains and Ives Boats are sturdy 
American-made toys that every boy would 
like to own. They are perfect Christmas 
gifts. 


lOc. for Booklet 


Boats 


THE IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 193 Holland Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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ARMOURS 
OATS 


br 
ARMOU 


In 20K PERFES ; { “That’s the Kind 
Ean ayenen oe I Like So Well” 


R GRAIN COM 


CHICAGO 


It is the wonderfully satisfying flavor of 


ARMOUR'S OATS 


that particularly stirs up youthful 
enthusiasm. 


Mother adds another reason for 

Armour’s Oats popularity. Shecan thor- 

oughly cook them in 10 to 15 minutes. 

Cook Perfectly She puts them on the stove with the coffee 
in 10 to 15 Minutes and they’re both done at the same time. 
An exclusive advantage The modern way of preparing delicious, 
that you’ll be quick to nutritious oats is the Armour’s Oats way! 


appreciate. Your grocer 
sells Armour’s Oats because * Armour Grain Company 


he knows the big value he Chicago 


is offering. Makers also of Armour’s Corn Flakes, Pancake Flour, 
Macaroni, Spaghetti, Noodles 
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Furnishings and 5 
Decorations 


fore the body of the cloth. In addition, in- | 
stead of being a continuous tapestry weave, 
parts of the design are overshot, and a pin can 
be run between the facing and the back. In 
the larger designs, in which the threads are 
longer, the overshot portions can actually be 
drawn up from the foundation with the fingers, 
and in hard wear these portions will soon break. 

The term tapestry is often wrongly applied 
to fabrics whose only claim to the title is that 
they have patterns of a similar character— 
notably verdure designs. The materials most 
commonly misnamed are denims and cretonnes. 

For upholstery purposes, nothing exceeds | 
velvet and velours in popularity. The original | 
distinction between them was in the greater 
length of pile of velours, plush and moquette 
having a still longer pile. Nowadays the two 
terms are used almost interchangeably. 

The materials used in the manufacture of 
velvets and velours include cotton, silk, wool, 
mohair, and linen, with both cut and uncut 
pile, the latter being in the form of short loop 
like that of a brussels carpet. The silk fabrics 
are lightest in weight and have the finest luster, 
but while satisfactory for hangings, they do 
not give as good service for upholstery pur- 
poses as the linen, wool, and mohair fabrics. 
Of the three, the mohair is by far the most 
durable, being superior in this respect to any 
other upholstery textile except the best quali- 
ties of wool tapestry. Uncut mohairs wear 
even better than those with cut pile. At the 
bottom of page 105 may be seen illustrations of 
both cut and uncut mohair. The latter is 
commonly termed friezé or frisé. It is the 


most expensive type, but is worth all it costs. | , z 

In buying upholstery textiles, weight and | Avae Sil 

price will give some idea of their wearing quali- . 11.VeTI- 
ty, but we should also look for closeness of 

veave, absence of long, loose threads on the 
surface where the hardest wear comes, and 
kind of fiber. In patterned fabrics, the ques- 
tion of economy in cutting must also be taken 
into account, as certain types of design cut 
to waste. Last of all, or perhaps it should 
be first of all, the question of appropriateness 
to the type of furniture to be covered, and the 
room in which it stands, should be given due 
consideration. Light, graceful furniture de- 
mands coverings of corresponding type, and 
so does furniture of a massive, formal style. 
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Adventures in Our Street 


(Continued from page 67) 
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icy breath on people, then the Genial Giant 
vould chase him, and pull his beard and make 
him stop his impudence. But what he liked 
best was to pile up a huge pile of clouds at The Artcratt 26 piece 

sunset, then paint them red or gold or h 

: ; ‘gee : chest shown in the 

purple. When it was done and people were circle is $48.00 in 

standing al raping ¢ > beautiful sig ‘4 ¢4300inS 

gre es bout gaping at the be uutiful sight, Silver-Inlaid, $43.00 in Super-Plate. The 
then that funny old Giant would knock the B | Sn » $3.50, the Cake Fork 
whole thing over just as you would a card egy Pe hy . “<e . a » Bide: 

house. This was one of his best jokes, and $2.25 and the six Bouillon Spoons are 
} ’ . 7 

he'd laugh and laugh over it $7.50 at all dealers. 


“Some days, when the sky is just plain blue | THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO: 


blue—blue, then you may know that the ‘ 
Genial Giant has pulled all the big white clouds INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor 


vn below the horizon and is taking a nap on ; - ss vei als 
. Just as you would on a feather bed. He : s Bridge port, Connecticut 
puts the sun to bed every night, fixes him up Manufactured in (anada by 
ina bed of nice, soft clouds, then calls him when STANDARD SILVER CO. of TORONTO, Ltd. @ H.& E. 194 
itis time to get up in the morning.” / R599 9DDDDDIIIIDIIIIIDDD DD DD DDI DD CCCCCECCCCCCCCCECCCCC EC CCRC ELEN \ 
But while Miss Chatty had been talking, 7% / 
he Genial Giant had grown smaller and p 
mailer, his cap had dropped off, and his nose 
t nuched. his chin. Then he suddenly slipped 
out of sight, and we knew that he had gone to 
put the Sun to bed. 
ust then Big Dick came whistling up the 
, lighting the lamps as he came. Mothers 
in calling children home, and Miss Chatty ivi uy = 
s it was getting damp, so every one said LPEPEPEPEYY EYE EYES PPP EEPEPE PEPE 
sood night and went home. INTERNATIONAI 


To be continued) 
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“Tf it has a 
wringer it isn’t a 


Laun-Dry-Ette’’ 









It will save your 
hands too! — 


Women who know the Laun-Dry-Ette are simply crazy about it because it 
does so many things that they never dreamed a washing machine could do. 





For example you never have to put your — wash and dry them for the line in this machine. 
hands in either ot or co/d water; you handle 
only moist clothes, never wet clothes; you 
could even wear a wrist watch and all your 
favorite rings if you wanted to and they’d be 
perfectly safe—because your hands don’t go 





You see there is no wringer. Instead of 
feeding big, impossible, pieces to a wringer 
you simply press a pedal, turn a switch and 
in one minute the clothes are whirled dry for 
! the line—a whole tubful in one minute—and 
in the water— : ie 

there are no creases, and no buttons broken, 
or fasteners bent. 









And you wash, rinse and blue in the one 









tub—no extra tubs needed; this makes it pos- The patented centrifugal dryer—(see the 
sible to use the Laun-Dry-Ette in kitchen, — small illustration above) with sieve-like holes, 
bathroom, or cellar with equal satisfaction. revolves swiftly and extracts all the water. 
People who own Laun-Dry-Ettes report com- | And when you realize it has seven years suc- 






forts washed more frequently, pillows washed — cess back of it and there are over 35,000 in 
oftener, blankets and other heavy things — use, you will want a Laun-Dry-Ette at once— 
cleaner and sweeter because it is so easy to It does so much more. 







Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute 


Costs no more than an ordinary washing machine; the Laun-Dry-Ette is beautifully built 
of copper and average current cost is 17 cents a month. 


Write for “‘The Washing Machine That Does More” 


and name of nearest dealer. If there is no dealer in your vicinity take this advertisement 
to the nearest electrical or hardware dealer and have him order for you. Campaign now 
on for authorized dealer in every town in United States. Dealers invited to write. 











The Laundryette Manufacturing Co. 


1224 East 152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


-DR 


siawieic pt nts Bt Bh 
| | WASHES AND DRIES WITHOUT AWRINGER | | 
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The Head of the House 


of Coombe 
(Continued from page 74) 
XLVII 


HE Duchess sat alone and thought de ply, 

What she thought of chiefly was the Head of 
the House of Coombe. She had always known 
that more than probably his attitude toward a 
circumstance of this sort would not even re- 
motely approach in likeness that of other 
people. His point of view would detach: itself 
from ordinary theories of moralities and immor- 
alities. He would not be indignant, or annoyed, 
or embarrassed. He had had an interest jn 
Robin as a creature representing peculiar 
loveliness and undefended potentialities. Some- 
times she had felt that this had even verged on 
a tenderness of which he was himself remotely, 
if at all, conscious. Concerning the boy, Donal, 
she had realized that he felt something stronge; 
and deeper than any words of his own had at 
any time expressed. He had believed fine 
things of him and had watched him silently. 
He had wished he had been his own flesh and 
blood. Perhaps he had always felt a longing for 
a son who might have been his companion as 
well as his successor. Who knew whether a 
thwarted paternal instinct might not now be 
giving him such thinking to do as he might 
have done if Donal Muir had been the son of 
his body—dead on the battlefield but leaving 
behind him something to be gravely considered? 
What would a man think—what would a man 
do—under such circumstances? 

“One might imagine what some men would 
do,” she thought. ‘What he will do will be 
different. It might seem cold; it might 
be merely judicial—but it might be sur- 
prising.” 

She was haunted by the haggard look of his 
face as he had exclaimed: “TI wish to God I had 
known him better! I wish I had talked to 
him more!” 


HE Duchess’s thinking ended pityingly be- 
cause it was just at this time that Robin 
opened the door and stood looking at her. It 
seemed as though Dr. Redcliff must have 
talked to her for a long time. But she had on 
her small hat and coat, and what the Duchess 
seemed chiefly to see was the wide darkness oi 
her eyes set in a face suddenly pinched, small, 
and snow-white. She looked like a starved 
baby. 

“Please,” she said with her hands clasped 
against her chest, “please—may I go to 
Mersham Wood?” 

“To—Mersham Wood,” the Duchess felt 
aghast—and then suddenly a flood of thought 
rushed upon her. 

“Tt is not very far,” the little, gasping voice 
uttered. ‘I must go, please! Oh! I must 
Just—to Mersham Wood!” 

Something almost uncontrollable rose in the 
Duchess’s throat. ‘Stay here, my poor child 
and talk to me,” she said. ‘The time has come 
when you must talk to some one.” 

“When I come back I will try. I—I want to 
ask—the Wood,” said Robin. She caught at a 
fold of the Duchess’s dress and went on rapidly. 
“It is not far. Dr. Redcliff said I might go. 
Mrs. Bennett is there. She loves me.’ 

‘Are you going to talk to Mrs. Bennett? 

“No! No! No! No! Not to any one in the 
world.” 

Hapless young creatures in her plight must 
always be touching, but her touchingness was 
indescribable—almost unendurable to the ripe- 
aged woman of the world who watched and 
heard her. It was as if she knew nothing of the 
meaning of things—as if some little spirit had 
been torn from heaven and flung down upon the 
dark earth. One felt that one must weep aloud 
over the exquisite, incomprehensible remote- 
ness of her. And it was so plain that there — 
some tragic connection with the Wood and that 
sae whole soul cried out to it. And she w vuld 

t speak to any one in the world. Such things 
h a been known. Was the child’s brain wan- 
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How Plain Anne Found a 
Way to be Pretty- 


and a way to have pretty 
clothes, too! 


l was really quite a shame, you know, that 

Anne couldn’t have the right kind of 

clothes to wear. She was thrilled with the 
thousand longings of youth, dreaming of 
laughter and beauty—and of love. But 
somehow she was just plain. You didn’t 
notice her wistful blue eyes or her curly brown 
hair, because the unbecoming tightness of her 
faded gingham dress so mercilessly revealed 
the awkwardness of her figure. She was the 
type of girl who needed pretty, frilly, dainty 
things to wear. 


It wasn’t her fault that she never had any- 
thing to wear except horrid ginghams and 
calicoes. Folks called her “Plain Anne’’— 
but they didn’t know of the golden dreams 
that surged unceasingly within that curly 
brown head. Nor did they know of the 
heartache when those dreams were shattered. 


Even now, while the others were at the 
hay festival, Anne sat in her little room beneath 
the gables and dreamed. All the world seemed 
so sweet and kind-and happy—but she was 
alone, always alone! She seemed to be out 
of it all, in a world tinged with the sorrow 
that only youth—being denied beauty and 
pleasure—can know. 





“Tt isn’t fair!” she told herself bitterly as out of 
the distance came a shout of laughter from the 
merrymakers. “It isn’t right!’ Why wasn't 
she with them? Why didn’t folks ever invite her 
anywhere? It wasn’t her fault that she wasn't 
pretty. It wasn’t her fault that she didn’t have 
gay little frocks and becoming little hats. She 
fell asleep that night with a funny little pain some- 
where inside—and she dreamed that everything 
had changed—that she was tall and slender and 
pretty with a wardrobe full of beautiful things to 
wear! 

When Darkness Precedes Dawn 


Then, one wonderful day, Bob came back to 
town. There was a big crowd at the station to 
greet him. Even Anne was there, and once when 
she caught Bob’s eye as he stood on the platform, 
she blushed and felt strangely warm. But Bob 
did not glance that way again. .. . 


Bob and Helen Randolph became fast friends 
from the very first. Helen was quite pretty, you 
see, and somehow her clothes always seemed to be 
made for just her. Anne used to watch them as 
they passed by her home on the way to a party or 
to the theater. And secretly she used to picture 
herself in Helen’s place, wearing attractive clothes, 
walking down Main Street with Bob, gloriously 
and proudly happy! 


It was just about this time that Mrs. Hampton 
came from the city with her little daughter to live 
at Anne’s home. She was going to open a smart 
dress shop in town. She had beautiful clothes— 
soft, shimmering dresses of silk and crisp little 
affairs of organdie and taffeta. She had exquisite 
underthings, too, so dainty and sheer that Anne 
was almost afraid to touch them. And her little 
girl had dresses such as few other little girls in 
town had—smart, well-made, colorful little frocks 
that made her look like a little fairy. Oh, how 
Anne longed for just such pretty things as these! 


Mrs. Hampton saw—and understood. Women 
have a way of understanding one another, you 
know. ‘Why don’t you make some pretty things 
for yourself?” she asked one morning. ‘I make 
clothes? Why, I never sewed a stitch in my life,”’ 
Anne answered, crimsoning to think that even 
Strangers could see at once that she was “plain.” 
“Neither did I,” the other laughed, “until just six 
months ago when I registered for one of the most 
remarkable courses in home clothes-making you 
ever heard about. Now I’ve finished that course 
- i I've come here to open a dress shop and make 

no i money. 


Advertisement 


Anne glanced at the open trunk with its mys- 
terious depths of lace and ribbon, its shimmer- 
ing folds of satin and velvet, its glow of rich, 
deep colors. ‘‘ You—made—these--things?” she 
asked slowly. Mrs. Hampton nodded. There 
was a moment of silence—and then 
with an impulsive little sob of pure 
joy Anne grasped the stranger’s hand 


yy 


and whispered, ‘Show me how! 


A Dream Comes True at Last 

That was the beginning. By the 
end of that week, Anne was enrolled 
officially as a member of the School 
of Modern Dress and Mrs. Hampton 
was busily launched on the selection 
of interior decorations for her new 
shop. If she hadn’t been so busy, 
perhaps she would have helped Anne 
—but after all, the course was ridic- 
ulously easy to follow. 


Before two weeks had _ passed, 
Anne found oué just why she hadn't 
been attractive—the course told 
her. She found out that folks 
didn’t have to be pretty to be at- 
tractive, and that it was really her 
unbecoming clothes that made her 
appear “plain.” Why, she was actually wearing the 
kind of clothes that concealed all her “‘ good points” 
and revealed the ‘‘bad points!” Here was a lesson 
that told her exactly what colors were most becom- 
ing to her, what style dresses and blouses she should 
wear, how to combine colors and lines so that the 
dress would make her look positively pretty! 


There followed busy months in which every spare 
minute was devoted to “the course.” Anne found 
it quite fascinating to study stitches and hems and 
seams, embroidery and tucking and ruffling. All 
the methods taught in the course were the newest, 
quickest and most improved—and she was as 
thrilled as a child with a new toy when she watched 
ten yards of material rapidly transformed into 
tucks or ruffles or plaits in only ten minutes. Why, 
it would take two hours to do it by hand! Before 
she realized it, she had learned the modern, up-to- 
the-minute, simplified way of transforming lifeless 
material into the most exquisite blouses and dresses 
and underthings she ever owned! In less than a 
third the time she had thought possible! For only 
the small expense of what the materials alone cost! 





The Beginning of a New Story 


It didn’t take long then before people began to 
remark how pretty Plain Anne was becoming. They 
didn’t know that the new little brown frock had a 
lot-to do with it—that the little orange blouse she 
wore with the neat black skirt was exactly the 
lor and style that were most becoming to her. 
They noticed only the bright new light in her eyes, 
and the new poise and grace she had suddenly ac- 
quired. And they weren’t a bit surprised when 
Bob began to profess a sudden and keen interest 
in the girl who had been known as Plain Anne. 


Well, Plain Anne is plain no longer. The little 
girl who was always alone is now surrounded by 
devoted friends who admire and respect her. The 
dream that once caused so much heartache is now a 
reality. For Anne, they say, is pretty: now—or if 
she isn’t pretty she is certainly charming for she 
always wears clothes that are just suited to her— 
clothes with a touch of her own personality added— 
clothes that in their every line and drape suggest 
the love of youth and beauty—clothes that are 
only the more attractive because she made them 
herself. Bob says—they’re married, you know— 
but that’s an entirely different story. 


What the School of Modern Dress 
Will Do for YOU 


After much research and experiment, after exten- 
sive tests and improvements, a complete course in 
modern clothes-making has been written—and it is 
certainly the newest and most up-to-date. 

Please do not confuse this course with any other 

Advertisement 






Secretly she used to picture herself in Helen's place, wearing 
attractive clothes, walking down Main Street with Bob 


ever written. It is different. It teaches the hand 
method and the machine method. It teaches you 
how to tuck ten yards of material in ten minutes, 
how to ruffle and shirr and plait ten yards in ten 
minutes, how to cut clothes quickly and with no 
trouble, how to obtain a perfect, tailored fit that 
defies any suggestion of a home-made look. It 
does not teach machine sewing alone or hand 
sewing alone; it does not teach style-creating or 
clothes-construction alone; but it teaches all of 
them in a simple, understandable, interesting way 
that you will actually enjoy. 

Not only does the School of Modern Dress teach 
the newest, most up-to-date and rapid methods of 
sewing, but it also provides its students absolutely 
free with materials and trimmings necessary to 
make certain garments taught in the course. For 
instance, you receive sufficient material and trim- 
ming during the course to make a collar-and-cuff 
set, a chemise, a waist, a house dress and an after- 
noon frock. And in addition, you are furnished 
with a handsome sewing basket containing needle, 
thimble, thread, scissors, bodkin, tape measure and 
other valuable equipment. 


Mail Coupon for Complete 
Information—It’s Free 


We would like to tell you more about this wonderful 
way to make clothes. We would like to tell you how 
we teach you to find your perfect silhouette, how to 
design clothes that are meant for distinctly you. how 
to combine lines and colors into an artistic interpreta- 
tion of yourself. But there is not enough space here, 
and we want to send you important information that 
you can read at leisure in your own home. 

Do not hesitate one minute. Mail the coupon be- 
low now, this very minute, for the free information we 
want you to read. It costs you nothing. And surely 
you want to know all about this remarkabie course in 
clothes-making that enables you to make a pretty 
dress in less than one-third the time it ordinarily 
takes. Remember that when you know how to make 
clothes this new, quick way you will be able to have 
four dresses instead of one—and dresses that are pret- 
tier, finer, better-fitting than any you could buy 
ready-made at the same cost. School of Modern Dress, 
Inc., Dept. 1512-K, 821 Jefferson St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Mail this Coupon NOW 


SCHOOL OF MODERN DRESS, Inc. 
Dept. 1512-K. 821 Jefferson St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Without cost or obligation on my part, you may send 
me complete information regarding the School of Modern 
Dress clothes-making course. 


Name 


Address ; Pe rey 


City.. p Meee ‘ ocoee State... “ Se didaa 
Good Hous. 12-21 
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Not up to it—yet how can he get the vigor that puts work through? 


Overfatigue— headaches 
upset by trifles 


Now traced to one com- 
mon underlying cause 


UST a bit of headache occasion- 

ally, or loss of sleep, or suscep- 
tibility tominorailments—dothese 
impair your efficiency, keep you 
from getting ahead as you ought? 

Scientists now tell us that the 
common cause of these various 
ailments is often lack of one single 
element—vitamine— in food. Un- 
less this cause is removed our 
future health is undermined and 
our life shortened. 

Yearly thousands of men and 
women still under forty die from 
old-age diseases. It is now known 
and acknowledged that faulty eat- 
ing has lowered their vitality so 
thatthey easily get infections which 
prove fatal—that they get diseases 
normally coming only with old 
age. Yet science now knows how 
this shocking condition can be cor- 
rected. 

Today thousands of men and 
women are getting this essential 
food factor by eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Fleischmann’s Yeast richly 
supplies this needed factor, for 
yeast is its richest known source. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast builds up 
the body tissues, keeps the body 
more resistant to disease. 


In addition, because of its fresh- 
ness, Fleischmann’s Yeast helps 
the intestines in their elimination 
of poisonous waste matter. You 
get it fresh every day. 


A noted professor and doctor of 
meaicine says that fresh, com- 
pressed yeast is more or less of a 
stomach and intestinal antiseptic, 
that it increases the action of the 
intestines and stimulates the pro- 
duction of white corpuscles. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is not a 
medicine—it is a food, assimilated 
like any other food. Only one pre- 
caution: if troubled with gas. dis- 
solve the yeast first in very hot 
water. This does not affect the 
efficacy of the yeast. 

Eat 2 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast daily, before or between meals. 
Have iton the table at home. Have it at 
your office and eat it at your desk. Ask 
for it at noontime at your lunch place. 
You will like its fresh, distinctive flavor 
and the clean, wholesome taste it leaves in 
your mouth. 

Beware of untested yeast prepara- 
tions. The name Fleischmann is your 
protection and guarantee of uniform pur- 
ity and strength. Place a standing order 
with your grocer for Fleischmann’s Yeast 
and get it fresh daily. Keep ‘t in a cool, 
dry place until ready to use. 

Send 4c in stamps for the valuable 
booklet, ‘“‘The New Importance of Yeast 
in Diet.” Address THE FLEISCHMANN 
COMPANY, Dept. JJ.24,701 Washington 
St., New York. 


Laxatives gradually replaced 


A noted specialist, in his latest book, says of fresh, compressed 
yeast: ‘“‘It should be much more frequently given in illness in 
which there is intestinal disturbance, especially if it is asso- 


a” 


ciated with constipation. . . 


* Fleischmann’s Yeast is a corrective food, always fresh, and 
better suited to the stomach and intestines than laxatives. In 
tested cases normal functions have been restored in from 3 days 


to 5 weeks. 
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'The Head of the House 
| of Coombe 


| 

| dering? Why not? All the world was mad 
and she herself after all the years had bor 
this moment no sense of balance and felt 
as if all old reasons for things had been 
swept away. 

“Tf you will come back,” she said, “1 wil] 
let you go.” 

After she had gone, there formulated itself 
in her mind the thought that if Lord Coombe 
}and Mrs. Bennett met her together, some clar- 
ity might be reached. But then again she said 
to herself: 

“Why, after all, should she be asked ques- 
tions? What can it matter to the rest of the 
woeful world if she hides it forever in her 
heart?”’ 

The Duchess sat with drooped head, know- 
ing that she was tired of living because some 
things were so helpless. 


XLVIII 


HE Wood was gradually growing darker. 

The trunks of the trees looked stark, and 
| the tall, slender, white-barked birches stood out 
here and there among the darker growth like 
sentinel ghosts. It was always a silent place, 
| and now its stillness seemed even added ‘o by 
| the one sound which broke it—the sound of 
| sobbing—sobbing—sobbing. 

It had been going on for some time. There 
had stolen through the narrow, trodden path 
| way a dark, slight figure, and this had dropped 
upon the ground under a large tree which was 
one of a group whose branches had made a few 
months ago a canopy of green where birds had 
built nests and where one nightingale had sung 
night after night. 

Late-, Robin said to herself, she would go to 
the cottage, and she would sit upon the hearth 
}and lay her head on Mrs. Bennett’s knee and 
talk of the battlefields and the boys lying dead 
| there. But she had no thought of saying any 
other thing to her because there was nothing 
left to say. She had said nothing to Dr. Red- 
cliff; she had only sat listening to what he was 
saying in such a grave, low-toned, cautious 
way. What he szid weuld once have been 
| strange and wonderful, but now it was not, 

because wouder had gone out of the world. 
She only seemed to sit stunned before the feel- 
ing that now the dream was not a sacred secret 
| any longer, and there grew within her, as she 
| heard, a wild longing to fly to the Wood as if it 
| were a living human thing who would hear her 
and understand. She had cried out to it 
with wild, broken words, and then had fallen 
down upon the earth, and the sobbing had 
begun. 

“Donal!” she said. ‘“‘Donal!’’ And again, 
| “Donal!” over and over. 

But nothing answered, for even that which 
had been Donal—with the heavenly laugh, 
and the blue in his gay eyes, and the fine, 
long, smooth hands—had been blown to frag- 
ments in a field somewhere—and there was 
nothing anywhere. 

She had heard no footsteps, and she was 
sobbing still, when a voice spoke at her side, 
the voice of some one standing near. 

| “It is Donal you want, poor child—no one 
else,” it said. 

That it should be his voice—Lord Coombe’s! 
And that amazing as it was to hear it, she was 
not amazed and did not care! Her sobbing 
ceased so far as sobbing can cease on full 
flow. She lay still but for low, shuddering 
breaths. 

“T have come because it is Donal,” he said. 





| “You told me once that you had always hated 


me. Hatred is useless now. Don’t feel it.” 

But she did not answer. 

“You probably will not believe anything I 
say. But I must speak to you whether you 
believe me or not.” 

She lay still, and he himself was silent. His 
voice seemed to be a sudden thing when he 
spoke. 
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The H1ead of the House 
of Coombe 


“J Joved him, too. I found it out the morn- 
ing I saw ‘im march away.” 

tte had seen him! Since she had looked at 
his beauti/ul face this man had looked at it! 

“You! She sat up on the earth and gazed, 
swaying. 

“f wanted a son. I once lay on the moss 
in a wood and sobbed as you have sobbed. 
She was killed, too.’ 

But Robin was thinking only of Donal. 

“What-—was his face like? Did you—see 
him near?” 

“Quite near. I stood on the street. I fol- 
lowed. He did not see me. He saw nothing.” 

The sobbing broke forth again. ‘“‘Did—did 
his eyes look as if he had been crying? He did 
cry—he did 

The He: id of the House of Coombe showed 
no muscular facial sign of emotion and stood 
stiffly still. But what was this which leaped 
5 alding, to his glazed eyes and fell hot? 

“Yes,” he answered huskily. ‘‘I saw—even 
as he marched past—that his eyes were heavy 
and had circles round them. There were other 
eyes like his—some were boys’ eyes, and some 
were the eyes of men. They held their heads 
up, but they had all said goodby —as he had.” 

The Wood echoed to a sound which was a 
heart-wrung wail, and she dropped forward on 
the moss again and lay there. ‘He said: ‘Oh! 
let us cry-——together—together! Oh, little— 
lovely love!’”’ 

She who would have borne torment rather 
than betray the secret of the dream, now that it 
could no longer be a secret lay reft of all but 
memories and the wild longing to hold to her 
breast some shred which was her own. He let 
her wail, but when her wailing ceased help- 
lessly, he bent over her. 

“Listen to me,” he said. “If Donal were 
here, he would tell you to listen. You are a 
child. You are too young to know what has 
come upon you both.” 

She did not speak. 

“You were both too young—and you were 
driven by fate. If he had been more thana 
boy—and if he had not been in a frenzy—he 
would have remembered. He would have 
thought 

Yes—yes! She knew how young! But oh! 
what mattered youth—or thought—or re- 
membering! Her small hand beat in soft im- 
patience on the ground. 

He was—strangely—on one knee beside her, 
his head bent close, and in his voice there was a 
new, strong insistence—as if he would not let 
her alone—Oh! Donal! Donal! 

“Tle would have remembered—that he | 
might leave a child!” 


IS voice was almost hard. She did not | 

know that in his mind was a memory which 
now in secret broke him—a memory of a belief 
which was a thing he had held as a gift—a 
certain faith in a clear, young highness and 
strength of body and soul in this one scion of 
his house, which even in youth’s madness 
would have remembered. If the lad had been 
his own son, he might have felt something of | 
the same pang. 

His words brought back what she had heard 
Redcliff say to her earlier in the day, the thing 
which had only struck her again to the earth. 

“Tt—will have—no father,” she shuddered. 
“There is not even—a grave.’ 

He put his hand on her shoulder; he even 
tried to force her to lift her head. 


“It must have a father,” he said harshly. 
‘Look at me. It must.” 
Stupetied and lost to all things as she was, 


she heard something in his harshness she 
could not understand and was startled by. Her | 
small, starved face stared at him piteously. | 
There Was no one but herself left in the world. | 
“There is no time,” he broke forth. 
“He said so, too,” she cried out. “There 
Was no time!” 


“But he should have remembered.” The 
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The Head of the House 


of Coombe 


harsh voice revealed more than he knew. “He 
could have given his child all that life holds 
that men call happiness. How could even a 
lad forget! He loved you—you loved him. Jj 
he had married you—”’ 

He stopped in the midst of the words. The 
little, starved face stared at him with a kind of 
awfulness of woe. She spoke as if she scarcely 
knew the words she uttered, and not, he saw 
in the least as if she were defending herself—or 
as if she cared whether he believed her or not— 
or as if it mattered. 

“Did you—think we were—not married?” 
the words dragged out. 

“To you know what you are saying?” He 
heard the harshness of his voice break. “For 
God's sake, child, let me hear the truth.” 

She did not care even then, and only put her 
elbows on her knees and her face in her hand; 
and wept and wept. 

“There was—no time,” she said. “Every 
day he said it. He knew—he knew. Before he 
was killed he wanted something that was his 
own. It was our own secret. I wanted to keep 
it his secret till I died.” 

“Where,” he spoke low and tensely, “were 
you married?” 

“T do not know. It was a little house ina 
poor, crowded street. Donal took me. Sud- 
denly we were frightened because we thought 
he was to go away in three days. A young 
chaplain who was going away, too, was his 
friend. He had just been married himself. 
He did it because he was sorry for us. There 
was no time. His wife lent me a ring. They 
were young, too, and they were sorry.” 

“What was the man’s name?” 

“T can’t remember. I was trembling all the 
time. I knew nothing. That was like a dream, 
too. It was alla dream.” 

“You do not remember?” he persisted. 
“You were married—and have no proof.” 

“We came away so _ quickly. Donal 
held me in his-arms in the cab because I trem- 
bled. Donal knew. Donal knew everything.” 


I. was a man who had lived through trag- 

edy, but that had been long ago. Since 
then he had only known the things of the world. 
Above all he knew exactly what the world 
would say if a poor wretch of a girl told a story 
like this of a youngster like Donal—when he 
was no longer on garth to refute it. But even 
worldly wisdom was not strong enough to 
overcome his desire to believe that the boy 
would have played fair even when his brain 
whirled and all his fierce youth beset him. 

“You must answer all the questions I ask,” 
he said. “It is for Donal’s sake.” 

She did not lift her face and made no pro- 
test. 

He began to ask such questions as a sane 
man would know must be answered clearly, and 
as he heard her reply to each he gradually 
reached the realization of what her empty- 
handed, naked helplessness confronted. Robin 
did not know the picture her disjointed, sobbed- 
forth sentences and words made clear. Coombe 
could see the lad as he stood before her in this 
very Wood and then went slowly down upon 
his knees and kissed her small feet in the moss 
as he made his prayer. There had been some- 
thing rarely beautiful in the ecstasy of his 
tenderness—and she had given herself as 4 
flower gives itself to be gathered. She seemed 
to have seen nothing, noted nothing, on the 
morning of the mad marriage, but Donal, who 
held her trembling in his arm as they drove 
through the crowded streets in the shabby 
neighborhood she had never seen before, to the 
house crowded between others all like itself. 
She had actually not heard the young chap- 
lain’s name in her shyness and tremor. He 
would scarcely have been an entity but for the 
one moving fact that he himself had just 
hastily married a girl he adored and must leave, 
and so sympathized and understood the stress 
of their hour. 
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“J could not think. I could not see. It was 
all frightening—and unreal.” : 

She ha:l not dreamed of asking questions. She 
had gone home to Eaton Square—and then in 
the afternoon to the cottage at Mersham Wood. 

Once Lord Coombe thought himself on the 
track of some clue when she touched vaguely 
on some paper Donal had meant to send to her 
and had perhaps forgotten im the haste and 

ressure of the last few hours because his orders 
had been so sudden. There had been some- 
thing he wished her to have. But if this had 
meant that his brain had by chance cleared to 
sane reasoning and he had for a few moments 


touched earth and intended to send her some | 


proof that would be protection if she needed 
it—the moment had been too late, and at the 


last action had proved impossible. And death | 
Tt was as though a tornado | 


had come so soon. 
had swept him out of her arms and dashed him 
broken to earth. And she was left with noth- 
ing because she had asked nothing—wanted 
nothing. 


The obviousness of this, when he had ended | 


his questioning and exhausted his resources, 
was a staggering thing. 

“Do you know,” he said grimly, after it was 
all over, “that no one will believe you?” 

“Donal knew,” she said. “There is no one 
—no one else.” 

“You mean that there is no one whose belief 
or disbelief would affect you?” 

The wood was growing darker still, and she 
had ceased crying and sat still like a small 
ghost in the dim light. “There never was any 
one but Donal, you know,” she said. 

To all the rest of the world she was as a 
creature utterly unawake, and to a man who 
was of the world and who had lived a long life 
in it, the contemplation of her was a strange 
and baffling thing. 

“You do not ask whether J believe you?”’ he 
spoke quite low. 

The silence of the darkening wood was un- 
earthly, and her dropped word scarcely stirred 
it. “No.” She had not even thought of it. 

He himself was inwardly shaken by his own 
feeling. “I will believe you if—you will be- 
lieve me,” was what he said, a singular, sharp, 
new desire impelling him. 





She merely lifted her face a little so that her | 


eyes rested upon him. 

“Because of this tragic thing you must 
believe me. It will be necessary that you 
should. 
regard to your mother is not true. You be- 
lieved it because the world did. Denial on my 
part would merely have called forth laughter. 
Why not?) When a man who has money and 
power takes charge of a pretty, penniless woman 
and pays her bills, the pose of Joseph or Gala- 
had is not a good one for him. My statement 
would no more have been believed than yours 
will be believed if you can produce no proof. 
What you say is what any girl might say in 
your dilemma. What I should have said would 
have been what any man might say. But—l 
believe you. Do you believe me?” 


HE did not understand why suddenly— 
though languidly—she knew that he was 

telling her a thing which was true. It was no 
longer of consequence, but she knew it. And 
it it was true, all she had hated him for, for so 
long had been founded on nothing. He had 
not been bad—he had only Jooked bad, and that 
he could not help. But what did that matter 
either? She could not feel even sorry. 

“I will—try,” she answered. 

_It was no use as yet, he saw. He held out 
his hands and helped her to her feet 

“The wood is growing dark,” he said. “We 
must go. I will take you to Mrs. Bennett’s, 
and you can spend the night with her.” 

Before they reached the path which would 
have led them out into the open he put his hand 
on her shoulder and held her back. 

“In this wood—even now—there is some- 
thing which must be saved from suffering. It 
is helpless—it is blameless. It is not you—it 


Is not Donal. God help it!” 
1 > ; 
spoke steadily, but strangely, and his 


What you have thought of me with | 
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Break down that wall 


between you and your boy 


That baby whose first smile was 
directly into your eyes, that tod- 
dler who took his first steps with 
his little hand gripped round your 
fingers, is he growing away from 
you? 

It is natural that he should out- 
grow his first complete reliance on 
your care and love. You and his 
teachers are constantly urging him 
to think for himself. More and 
more he is weighing, judging, mak- 
ing his own conclusions. Each 
careless rebuff to his natural and 
spontaneous spirit of investigation 
cautions him to build a wall of re- 
serve against ridicule. Each mis- 
understanding of his dreams, his 


schemes and his enthusiasms builds 
the wall higher and thicker. 


Between the ages of 10 and 20 
what boys most need is association 
with fellows and men of strong 
character, who understand them 
and whom they understand. They 
need to work with them and play 
with them, seeing the real world 
as it is, meeting experiences and 
boy-adventures with them, learning 
the right way to think and the 
right way to act. 


This is the companionship that 
more than a half million boys are 
finding and being developed by in 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for Boys in All the World” 


It is edited by men who have 
never lost their understanding of 
the boy heart. Its stories teacha 
boy to know himself and trust 
himself, to understand motives, 
principles, temptations, to know 
courage and to use it, to distin- 
guish between the clean and ig- 
noble and to choose the clean, to 
understand the virtue of unselfish- 
ness and to practice it. 


Each and every story is written 
to let boys face a real boy-problem 
and it teaches them how a regular 
fellow will meet and solve it. 
There is nothing preachy about 
THE AMERICAN Boy. (How boys 
do hate preaching!) 


There is nothing namby-pamby 
or wishy-washy about it. Its arti- 
cles are instructive, boy-building, 
man-building, and have an instant 
power to suggest all that is best 
and healthiest to a boy. 


Each issue is full of sports, as 
champions play at them; mechanics 
that a boy can practice; the great 
out-doors, which is boyhood’s 
natural element. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., No. 247 American Building, Detroit, 


Your boy’s feet are already on 
the road leading to somewhere. 
THE AMERICAN Boy will easily 
persuade him to walk with you, 
while he gains the poise and stat- 
ure of a man. 


Right now you are facing the 
Christmas season. What an op- 
portunity to begin to break down 
the wall that separates you and 
your boy. Make him a present 
of a year’s subscription to THE 
AMERICAN Boy. You'll never 
make an investment that will pay 
such large dividends in increased 
understanding between him and 
you, nor one that will bring him 
more hours of genuine enjoyment. 


Perhaps there is also some other 
boy in whom you are interested. 
Make this a great Christmas for 
him. Send him THE AMERICAN 
Boy. 


Price Reduced! THE AMERICAN 
BOY is again $2.00 a year by 
mail! 20 cents a copy at news- 
stands. Subscribe for a year, or 
leave a standing order at your 
news-dealer’s. ° 


Mich. 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THE AMERICAN BOY for one year, beginning 


with the Christmas, 1921, number, to 
Name...... 


Address 
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Thought ulness Here 


A thought of Biscuitry when you are ordering 
your groceries means the solution of many a prob- 
lem of mealtime and entertaining. The selection of 
a package or two of a few varieties of National 
Biscuit Company products means that your home 
will be well fortified against any appetite siege. 
Thoughtfulness at such a time— 
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| The Head of the House 


of Coombe 


voice was so low that it was almost a whisper— 
though it was not one. For the first time she 
felt something stir in her stunned mind—as jf 
thought were wakening—fear—a vague quak- 
ing. Her wan, small face began to wonder, and 
in the dark roundness of her eyes a question 
was to be seen like a drowned thing slewly 
rising from the deeps of a pool. But she asked 
no question. She only waited a few moments 
and let him look at her until she said at last in 
a voice as near a whisper as his own, 

‘“‘T—will believe you.” 






XLIX 


LORD COOMBE wasalone with the Duchess, 

The doors were closed, and the world was 
shut out by her order. She leaned against the 
high back of her chair, watching him intently 
as she listened. This is what he was saying in 
a low, steady voice: : 

“She had not once thought of what most 
women would have thought of before anything 
else. If I were speaking to another person than 
yourself, I should say that she was too ignorant 
of the world. To you I will say that she is not 
merely a girl—she is the unearthly, luckless 
embodiment of the pure spirit of love. She 
knew only worship and the rapt giving of gifts. 
Her unearthliness made him forget earth 
himself. Incredible madness, it would seem to 
most people—a decently intelligent lad losing 
his head wholly and not regaining his senses 
until it was too late to act sanely. But perhaps 
not quite incredible to you and me. There 
must have been days which seemed to hin— 
and lads like him—like the last hours of a con- 
demned man. In the midst of love and terror 
and the agony of farewells, what time was there 
for sanity?” 

“You believe her?” the Duchess said. 

“Yes, implicitly. In spite of the world, the 
flesh and the devil. I also know that no one 
else will. To most people her story will seem 
a thing trumped up out of a fourth-rate novel. 
The law will not listen to it. You will—when 
you see her unawakened face.” 

“T have seen it,” was the Duchess’s interpola- 
tion. ‘I saw it when she went upon her knees 
to me and prayed that I would let her go to 
Mersham Wood. There was something inex- 
plicable in her remoteness from fear and shame. 
She was only woe’s self. J did not comprehend. 
I was merely a baffled old woman of the world. 
Now I begin to see. I believe her as you do. 
The world and the law will laugh at us because 
we have none of the accepted reasons for our 
belief. But I believe her as you do—absurd as 
it will seem to others.” 

“Yes, it will seem absurd,” Coombe said, 
slowly pacing. ‘But here she is—and here 
we are!” 

“What do you see before us?” she asked of 
his deep thought. 

“T am thinking first of her mother. Mrs. 
Gareth-Lawless must see and hear nothing. 
Her light malice is capable of any flimsily- 
played-with atrocity. She has not brain 
enough to know that she can be atrocious. 
Robin can be protected only if she is shut out 
of the whole affair. She was simply speaking 
the truth when she warned her girl not to come 
to her in case of need.” 

“For a little longer I shall keep her here,” 
the Duchess said. “As she looks ill, it will not 
be unnatural that the doctor should advise me 
to send her away from London. That part of 
it will be simple.” 

“Ves,” he answered. “Yes.” 

He paced the length of the room twice— 
three times—and said nothing. She watched 
him as he walked, and she knew he was going 
to say more. She also wondered what curious 
thing it might be. 

“Lately,” he said, “it has forced itself upon 
me that I am not so modern as I have professed 
to be. The new life has gripped me, but the 
old has not let me go There are things I can 
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not bear to sce lost forever without a struggle.” 

“Sych as?” She said it very low. 

“When { first saw Mrs. Gareth-Lawless 
sitting under her tree—” He suddenly 
stopped. No,” harshly, “T need not put it 
into words io you.” Then a pause as if for 
“She had a way of lifting her eyes as 


lll angel might—she had a quivering 
spirit of a sinile—and soft, deep, curled corners 
toher mouth. You saw the same things in the 
old photograph you bought. The likeness was 


—oh! it was maddening that such a resem- 
blance could be! In less than half an hour after 
she spoke to me, I had shut the door on any 
interest I might have in her. But I was obliged 
to go and /ook at her again and again. The 
resemblance drew me. By the time her husband 
died I knew her well enough to be sure what 
would happen. Some man would pick her up 
and throw her aside—and then some one else. 
She could have held nothing long. She would 
have passed from one hand to another until 
she was tossed into the gutter and swept away 
—quivering spirit of a smile and all of it. I 
could not have shut any door on that. I pre- 
vented it—and kept her clean—by shutting 
doors right and left. I have watched over her. 
At times it has bored me frightfully. But after 
a year or so—behind another door I had shut 
the child.” 

“Robin? I had sometimes thought so, 
said the Duchess. 

“T did not know why exactly. It was not 
affection or attraction. It was a sort of resent- 
ment of the beastly unfairness of things. The 
bottomless gulf seemed to yawn in her path 
when she was nothing but a baby. Everything 
was being tossed into it before she had taken a 
step. I began to keep an eye on her and prevent 
things—or assist them. It was more fury than 
benevolence, but it has gone on for years— 
behind the shut door.” 

“Are you quite sure you have been entirely 
free from all affection for her?”’ The Duchess 
asked the question impersonally, though with a 
degree of interest. 

“T think so. I am less sure that I have the 
power to feel what is called ‘affection’ for any 
one. I think that I have felt something nearer 
it for Donal—and for you—than for any one 
else. But when the child talked to me in the 
wood, I felt for the first time that I wished her 
to know that my relation to her mother was not 
the reason for her hating me which she had 
believed.” 

“She shall be made to understand,” said the 
Duchess. 

“She must,” he said, “because of the rest.” 

The Duchess waited attentively. 

“Behind a door has been shut another 
thing,” he said, and he endeavored to say it 
with his usual detached rigidity of calm, but 
did not wholly succeed. ‘‘The past having had 
its will of me and the present and future hav- 
ing gripped me—if I had had a son—”’ 


” 


AS if in a flash she saw, as he lingered on the 
' words, that he was speaking of a thing of 
which he had secretly thought often, though he 
had allowed no human being to suspect him. 
She had not suspected it herself. Ina secretive, 
intense way he had passionately desired a son. 

“If you had had a son,” she repeated. 

“He would have stood for both the past and 
the future—at the beginning of a new world,” 
he ended. 

He said it with such deliberate meaning that 
the magnitude of his possible significance 
caused her to draw a sudden breath. 

“ils it going to be a new world?” she said. 

It can not be the old one. I don’t take it 
upon myself to describe the kind of world it 
will be. That will depend upon the men and 
women who build it—those who were born dur- 
ing the last few years—those who are about 
to be born now.” 

3 Then she knew what he was thinking of. 
Donal’s child will be one of them,” she said. 
“The Head of the House of Coombe—if 

there is a Head who starts fair—ought to have 

quite a lot to say—and do. Howsoever black 
things look, England is not done for. At the 
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The Head of the House 


of Coombe 


worst no real Englishman believes she can be 
| She can’t! You know the old saying, ‘In aij 
| wars England loses bat*'»s, but she always wing 
one—the last one.’ Six always will. ~ After. 
ward she must do her bit for the new world.” 


L 


THEY sat and talked long, and the develop. 
ments were perhaps more unusual than she 
had imagined they might be. 

“Tf I had been able to express the something 
which approached affection, which I felt fo, 
Donal, he would have found out that my lim. 
itations were not deliberately evil proclivities.” 
was one of the things he said. “One day he 
would have ended by making a clean breast of 
it. He was afraid of me. I suspect he was 
afraid of his mother—fond as they were of each 
other. I should have taken the matter in hand 
and married the pair of them at once—quietly 
if they preferred it, but safely and sanely. 
God knows I should have comprehended their 
wish to keep a roaring world out of their para- 
dise. It was paradise!” 

‘‘How you believe her!’’ she exclaimed. 

“She is not a trivial thing, neither was he. 
| If I did not believe her I should know that he 
| meant to marry her, even if fate played them 
some ghastly trick and there was not time. 
Another girl’s consciousness of herself might 
have saved her, but sh: had no consciousness 
but his. If—if a son is born he should be what 
his father would have been after my death.” 

“The Head of the House,” the Duchess said, 

“Tt is a curious thing,”’ he deliberated, “that 
now there remains no possible head but what 
is left of myself—it ceases to seem the mete 
pompous phrase one laughed at—the Head of 
the House of Coombe. Here I, of all men, sit 
before you glaring into the empty future and 
demanding one. There ought to have been more 
males in the family. Only four were killed— 
and we are done for.” 
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“Tf you had seen them married before he 
went away—”’ she began. 

He rose to his feet as if involuntarily. He 
looked as she had never seen him look before. 

‘Allow me to make a fantastic confession to 
you,” he said. “It will open doors. If all were 
as the law foolishly demands it should be-—if 
Robin were safe in the ordinary way—absurdly 
incredible or not as the statement may seem— 
I should now be at her feet.” 

“At her feet!’ she said slowly, because she 
felt herself facing actual revelation. 

“Her child would be to me the child of the 
son who ought to have been born to me a life- 
time ago. God, how I have wanted him! His 
mother would seem to be what another Madon- 
na-like young creature might have been if she 
had been my wife. She would not know that 
she was a little saint on an altar. She would be 
the shrine of the past and the future. In my 
inexpressive way I should be worshipping be- 
fore her. ‘Lhat her son would rescue the House 
of Coombe from extinction would have meant 
much, but it would be a mere detail. Now you 
understand.” 

Yes. She understood. Things she had never 
comprehended and had not expected to coll- 
prehend explained themselves with compara 
tive clearness. : 

He proceeded with a certain hard distinct- 
ness. “The thing which grips me most strongly 
is that this one—who is one of those who have 
work before them—shall not be handicapped. 
He shall not begin life manacled and shamed by 
illegitimacy. Therefore,” he said with distinct: 
ness even clearer and harder, “she must possess 
indisputable documentary evidence of marmiage 
before the child is born—as soon as possible. 

“Marriage!” She hesitated, aghast. “But 
| who will—” a 
& | “TJ,” he answered with absolute rigidity. 
Se “Tt will be difficult. It must be secret. But! 

|if it can be done—when his time comes the 
i child can look his new world in the face. He 
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House a is a strong man who has no cause to 





he something spared as much as possible. The thing can be 
ch I felt fo, kept secret for years. She can live in entire 
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The Head of the House 
of Coombe 


on her knee. She sat there for several minutes 
and then she turned her head and looked slowly 
round the room. She did it because she was 
impelled by a sense of its emptiness, by the fact 
that she was quite alone in it. There was only 
herself—only Robin in it. ) 

That was her first feeling—the aloneness— 
and then she thought of something else. She 
seemed to feel again the hand of Lord Coombe 
on her shoulder when he held her back in the 
darkened wood, and she could hear his almost 
whispered words. ; 

“In this wood—even now—there is some. 
thing which must be saved from suffering. Jt 
is helpless—it is blameless. It is not you—it ig 
not Donal—God help it!” ‘ 

Then she was not alone—even as she sat jn 
the emptiness of the room. She put up her 
hands and covered her face with them. 

“What—will happen?” she murmured, 
But she did not cry. 

The deadliness of the blow which had 
stupefied her still left her barely conscious of 
earthly significance. But something of the 
dark mistiness was slowly beginning to lift and 
reveal to her vague shadows and shapes, as it 
were. If no one would believe that she was 
married to Donal, then people would think 
that she had been the kind of girl who is sent 
away from decent houses if she is a servant, and 
cut off in awful disgrace from her family and 
never spoken to again if she belongs to the 
upper classes. 

‘Now I shall be like that,” she said listlessly. 
“And it does not matter. Donal knew.” 

“The Duchess will send me away,” she 
whispered next. “Perhaps she will send me 
away today. Where shall I go?” 

The hands on her lap began to tremble, and 
she suddenly felt cold in spite of the fire. The 
sound of a knock on the door made her start 
to her feet. The woman who had looked 
sorry for her when she came in had brought a 
message. 

“Her Grace wishes to see you, Miss,” she 
said. 

“Thank you,” Robin answered. 

After the servant had gone away, she stood 
still a moment or so. 

“Perhaps she is going to tell me now,” she 
said to the empty room. 


WO aspects of her face rose before the Duch- 

ess as the girl entered the room where she 
waited for her with Lord Coombe. One wa: 
that which had met her glance when Made 
moiselle Vallé had brought her charge on her 
first visit: the childishness which seemed all the 
dark dew of appealing eyes. The other was the 
starlike radiance of joy which had swept down 
the ballroom in Donal’s arms. 

This face looked small and almost thin and 
younger than ever. The eyes were like those of 
a doe that was lost and frightened—as if it 
heard quite near it the baying of hounds but 
knew it could not get away. 

She hesitated a moment at the door. 

“Come here, my dear,” the Duchess said. 

Lord Coombe stood by a chair he had 
evidently placed for her, but she did not sit 
down when she reached .it. She hesitated 
again and looked from one to the other. 

“Did you send for me to tell me I must go 
away?” she said. 

“What do you mean, child?” said the 
Duchess. 

“Sit down,” Lord Coombe said and spoke 
in an undertone rapidly. “She thinks you 
mean to turn her out of the house.” 

Robin sat down with her listless, small hands 
clasped inher lap. “Nothing matters at all,” 
she said, “but I don’t know what to do.” 

“We know what to do. But it must be done 
without delay,” said Lord Coombe, and his 
voice reminded her of Mersham Wood. 

“Come nearer to me. Come quite close. 
want—” 

The Duchess did not explain what she 








Ho wanted, but she pointed to a small, square | (>§>S>35>S5>3S>S>35—>3-—== Suz a re 
use ottoman which would place Robin almost at 
her knee. Her own early training had been 
of the statelier Victorian type, and it was not 
ral minutes, easy for her to deal freely with outward ex- | 
ok ed slowly pression of emotion. And here emotion sprang 
Ise she was at her throat, as she watched this childish thing | 
, by the fact with the frightened eyes. The girl had been an 
Te Was only inmate of her house for months, she had been 
y kind to her and had become fond of her, but 
they had never reached even the borders of 


SSS SE | 








alone a 

z elon intimacy. And yet emotion had seized upon 

ird Coombe her, and they were in the midst of strange and / 

back in the powerful drama. | fi 

his almost Robin did as she was told. It struck the | f] 
Duchess that she always did as she was told, | ( 

e is some. and she spoke to her, hoping that her voice was f 

fiering. It not ungentle. : ie : 

t You—it is * Don’t look at me as if you were afraid. We 


are going to take care of you,” she said. 

‘Lord Coombe said—that no one would 
believe me,” Robin faltered. ‘He thought I 
was not married to Donal. But I was—I was. 
I wanted to be married to him. I wanted to do 
everything he wanted me to do. We loved 
each other so much. And so many were killed 
every day—and before he was killed—Oh!” | 
witha sharp little cry. “Iam glad—I am glad! 
Whatever happens to me I am glad I was mar- | 
ried to him before he was killed!” 
broke from the 
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t she was “You poor children!” 
uld think Duchess. “You poor—poor, mad, young | { 
ho is sent things!” and she put an arm about Robin (| 
rvant, and because the barrier built by lack of intimacy | 
amily and was wholly overthrown. y 
gs to the “Which of us shall begin to explain to her?” f 4 
the Duchess questioned. | : 
listlessly, “Will you? It may be better.”’ és 
new.” ~ ) eo xation or 
vay,” she THE Duchess took one of Robin’s hands and | 
send me held it on her knee. She looked kind still, but f a Po e 
she was grave. ‘“‘Do not be fdghtened whenI | ¥ 9 
nble, and tell you that most people will sot believe what i Americanitis -Which 
fire. The you say about your marriage,” she said. “That f “ 
her start is because it is too much like the stories other Tense living or Americanitis is shorten- pa omer a ag ae ee 
d looked girls have told when they were in trouble. It ; eo ; Equipped : ? 
rought a is an easy story to tell when a man is dead. ing the lives of the present generation. with loose 
sa And in Donal’s case so much is involved that the The great national need today is the a 
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denied. Donal not only owned the estate of 
Braemarnie, but he would have been the next 
she stood Marquis of Coombe. You have not remem- 
bered this, and,’”’ more slowly and with a cer- 
tain watchful care, “‘you have been too un- 
happy and ill—you have not had time to 
realize—that if Donal had a son—”’ 
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he Duch- She heard Robin’s caught breath. 

‘here she “What his father would have inherited, he 

One wa; would inherit also. Braemarnie would be his, 

n Made- and in his turn he would be the Head of the 
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said the 


dishonest woman—you wanted all you could 
get. Even if you were not actually dishonest 
they would see you would want it for your son. 
You might think it ought to be his—whether 
his father had married you or not. Most 
women love their children.”’ 


Robin sat very still. The stunned brain was | 
slowly working for itself. ‘‘A child whose | 
mother seems bad—is very lonely,” she | 


said. 
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Where Luxuryand Economy Meet 


The ‘Eclipso’’ is a built-in bath for every 
man—beautiful in finish and appearance 
yet inexpensive and therefore within the 
reach of the average home builder. 

Those who are planning to build or re- 


model will find it to their advantage to 
see the Mott “‘Eclipso” bath first. 


When fitted with the Leonard Jr. Thermo- 
static Mixing Valve, it is a positive luxury. 


Tue J. L. MOTT 


[RON WORKS, 


This wonderful little instrument delivers 
the water to either the bath or the shower 
at any temperature desired—i i 
fect safety and greater comfort. 





Send for the New Mott Bathroom Book 
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rooms in color and giving many valuable 
suggestions. 
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The Head of the House 
of Coombe 


even if you do not wish to do it,” he said. * [, 
shall be made as little difficult for you as is 
possible.”’ 

“T will do it whether it is difficult or not,” 
she said, “but—” she actually got up from 
her ottoman with a quiet, soft movement and 





| stood before them—not a defiant young figure 


—only simple and elementally sweet. “I am 

not ashamed,” she said. ‘I am not ashamed, 

and J do not matter at all.” 
There was that instant 


written upon 


{ Coombe’s face—so far, at least, as his old 


friend was concerned—his response to the 
significance of this. It was the elemental thing 
which that which moved him required; it was 
what the generations and centuries of the house 
of Coombe required—a primitive creature 
unashamed and with no cowardice or weak 
vanity lurking in its being. The Duchess 
recognized it in the brief moment of almost 


| breathless silence which followed. 


“You are very splendid, child,” he said, 
“though you are not at all conscious of it.” 

“Sit down again.” The Duchess put out a 
hand and drew Robin still nearer to her. 
“Explain to her now,” she said. 

‘This is what I must ask you to listen to,” 
he said. ‘We believe what you have told us, 
but we know that no one else will—without 
legal proof. We also know that some form 
may have been neglected because all was done 
in haste and ignorance of formalities. You can 
give no clue. The ordinary methods of inves- 
tigation are in confusion, as the whole country 
is. This is what remains for us to face. If you 
can not prove legal marriage, Donal’s son will 
know bitter humiliation; he will be robbed of 
all he should possess; his life will be ruined. 
Do you understand?” 

“Ves,” she answered, 
eyes from his face. 

‘There is only one man who can give Donal’s 
child what his father would have given him,” 
he went on. 

“Who is he?” 

“Tam the man, 
quite still. 


without moving her 


she asked. 
” he answered, and he stood 


““How—can you do it?” she asked again. 

“T can marry you,” his clear, aloof voice 
replied. 

“You! You! You!’”’ she only breathed it 
out, but it was a cry. 


Then he held up his hand as if to calm her. 
“T told you in the wood that hatred was useless 
now, and that your reason for hating me had no 
foundation. I know how you will abhor what 
I suggest. But it will not be as bad as it seems. 
You need not even be known as the Marchion 
ess of Coombe. But when I am dead, Donal’s 
son will be my successor. It will not be held 
against him that I married his beautiful young 
mother and chose to keep the matter a secret. 
I have long been known as a peculiar person 
given to arranging my affairs according to my 
own liking. The Head of the House of 
Coombe, ” with an ironic twitch of the mouth, 

“will have the law on his side and will not be 
asked for explanations. A romantic story will 
add to public interest in him. If your child is 
a daughter, she will be protected. She will 
have all the chances of happiness a girl natu- 
rally longs for—all of them. Because you are 
her mother.” 


OBIN rose and stood before him, the 
blanched embodiment of terror. “TI could 
not marry you—if I was to be killed because | 
didn’t,” was all she could say, because mar 
riage had meant only Donal and the dream and 
being saved from the world Lord Coomlx 
represented. 
“You say that because you have no doubt 
heard that it has been rumored that I have a 
| depraved old man’s fancy for you and that | 
have always hoped to marry you. That is as 
false as the other story I denied. I am not in 
love with you. You would not marry me for 
| your own sake. But I will repeat what I said 














ww 


lieve me. There is something—not you—not 
1)onal—to be saved from suffering.”’ 


“That is true,” the Duchess said and put | 


t her hand as before. “There is something 
longer drawn out and more miserable than 

‘re dying—a dreary outcast sort of life.” 

“You may better comprehend my action if 
[ add a purely selfish reason for it,” Coombe 

ent on. “TI will give you one. I do not wish 
to be the last Marquis of Coombe.” 

He took from the table a piece of paper. He 
had actually made notes upon it. “Do not be 
alarmed by this formality,” he said. “I wish 
to spare words. If you consent to the per- 
formance of a private ceremony, you will not 


be required to see me again unless you yourself | 


request it. I have a quiet place in a remote 
part of Scotland where you can live with Dowie 
to take care of you. Dowie can be trusted gnd 
vill understand what I tell her. You will be 
safe. You will be left alone.” 


LIT 


HERE are enough old and almost forgotten 

churches in overgrown corners of London 
to allow of any ecclesiastical ceremony being per- 
formed quite unobserved except by the parties 
concerned in it. If entries and departures are 
discreetly arranged, a baptismal or a marriage 
ceremony can be performed almost as in a 
tomb. 

The rain was plashing and streaming in 
rivulets when to one of the most ancient and 
forgotten-looking of such churches there came 
one morning three persons who, if they had 
appeared in most other churches, would 
have attracted some attention without 
doubt, unnoticeably as they were dressed 
and inconspicuous as was their manner and 
bearing. 

First there had appeared a tall, elderly man 
who spent some time in the vestry with the 
incumbent. They had spent a private hour or 
so in quiet talk together on one or two days 
before this, in the dingy, book-packed study 
of the gloomy little vicarage. Lord Coombe 
had chosen his church, and he had also chosen 
his man-—an old clergyman who read such 


in the wood when you told me you would be- 





services as he held to empty pews and echoing | 


hollowness. Coombe had known him slightly 


in the past and knew him to be a peculiarly | 


silent man and of a dignified understanding. 


By the time he waited in the vestry he had | 


been told all that was necessary. He had com- 


prehended what he was told and had no germ 
of a desire to know more. 

After the first entry there had slipped through 
the door very silently a respectable-looking 
elderly woman and a childish, white-faced girl 
ina close, black frock. That the church looked 


dark and almost black with shadows to them | 
was manifest as they felt their way before them, | 


peering into the dimness. 

“Where must we go, Dowie?’”’ Robin whis- 
pered, holding to the warm, stout arm. 

“Don’t be timid, my dearie,’’ Dowie whis- 
pered back. “His Lordship will be ready for 
us, now we’ve come.” 

His Lordship was ready. In a few minutes 
they were standing in a place which would 
have been darker than any other shadow-filled 
corner but that a dim light burned on a small 
altar and a clergyman whose white vestments 





made him look wraith-like and very tall waited | 


before it, and after a few moments of solemn 
silence began to read from the prayer-book he 
held in his hand. 

There were strangely passing and repassing 
through Robin’s mind as she made her low 


responses memories of the hours when she had | 


asked herself if she were still alive—if she were 
not dead, as Donal was, but walking about 
without having found it out. It was as though 


} 


this must be true now, and her own voice and 


Lord Coombe’s and the clergyman’s were only | 


ghost voices. They were unlike real voices, 
and when they floated away among the shad- 
ows, low, ghostly echoes seemed to float with 
them 

| will,” she heard herself say, and other 

























All Hanes Union 
Suits made with re- 


comfort that good underwear can give, by fitting him with the 
warm snug-fitting Hanes Union Suits for Boys. 
able to buy the finest popular-priced boy’s union suit in the world 


at the lowest price in years, 


You won’t find another garment of such comfort—-with so many 
extra-wear features at anywhere near so low a price. 


Union Suits for your boy—now! If your dealer can’t supply you 


write us immediately. 


heavy—also knee length and short sleeves. 


Hanes for Men—Heavyweight union suits, and shirts,and draw- 
ers, and a silk-trimmed mediumweight union suit make up the men’s 


winter line, 
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inforced buttonholes. 


Give Your Boy the Comfort He’ll 
~ Find in Hanes Union Suits 


OU can rest assured that your son has all the protection and 
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Hanes Guarantee 


We guarantee Hanes Under- 
wear absolutely—every thread, 
stitch and button. We guarantee 
to return your money or give you 
a new garment if any seam breaks. 
















Boys’ Sizes 
Two to 16 years. Two to 4 
year sizes have drop seat. 
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Hanes Big Features 


1 Staunch, Elastic Shoulders 
made with service-doubling 
lap seam. 


y Hanes Tailored Collarette 
won't gap or roll. 


3 Hanes Closed Crotch is cut 
to stay closed. 
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Buy Hanes 
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Quilted Mattress Protectors are made of specially prepared cotton and 
heavy white muslin; both sides qu.lted with dainty snow wh te wadding of 
the better grade between; easily washed and dry out light and fluffy as new. 
Made in all sizes to fit any bed. Because of their many features they are 
especially suited to use on Baby’s Crib. 
Look for our Trade Mark on each Protector you purchase. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 


No. 1336. Crepella Coat with 
dainty hand scalloped and em- 
broidered collarand cuffs. Lined 
with fine quality of satine. In- 
fants 6 mos., I yr., 2 yrs., de- 
livered post paid Pipette 


e/is Hand 


INFANT WEAR 


Low in price. Beautifully 
made by French needleworkers. Dress your chil- 
dren well. Layettes $15.00 (31 pieces) and up. Many 
specials for holidays. Sent on approval if references 
are furnished. Write for catalog. 
De Lis Dept. A New Orleans 
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$ BRINCS 
Into Your 
Home. 
THIS 
MAKES DRESSMAKING EASY 
As necessary for /itting as the sewing ma- 
chine for er Perfect fitting dresses 
4 easily and quickly reproduced; makes dress- 
making a pleasure and satisfaction. 


Duplicates Your Exact Figure 
Neck, Shoulders, Bust, Waist, Hips 
and Skirt independently adjust to exactly 

reproduce any woman's figure. When 
not in use collapses to half siz@. 

EASY PAYMENT TERMS. 
Remit $3 and we will send you our 
guaranteed $15 Venus Collapsible 

‘orm. Pay the balance at only 
rmonth. Ten Days’ % 

f unsatisfactory, return form and 

we'll gladly refund your $3. 


ORDER A‘‘VENUS FORM’’ TODAY 
for free itlustrated cata- 
ited information. 
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751 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 













he Mark of 


Listinction’ 


Lucious as your pies are, how infinitely more alluring they could be 


made if served in a beautiful MIDDLETOWN Pyrex-Lined Silver %& 


Pie Plate. 
everywhere. 


Surprisingly reasonable in cost. 
Booklet descriptive of MIDDLETOWN Pie Plates, 


Sold by leading dealers 


Bakers and Casseroles mailed on request. 


MIDDLETOWN 
SILVERWARE 


THE MIDDLETOWN SILVER CO. 
of MIDDLETOWN CONN., U. S. A. 


Largest producers of Pyrex-Lined Silverware in the World 








| i F 
or Yourself! 
Go Into Business Establish and operate a 
“‘New System Specialty Candy Factory” in your commu- 
nity. We furnish everything. Money-making opportunity 
unlimited. Eithermen or women. Big Candy Booklet Free. 


4 P d large shelled Virginia Peanuts, 

ounds raw, or 3 pounds fresh roasted, 
or 2 pounds whole salted peanuts and receipts 
making candies. Neatly packed. Postpaid $1.00. 


GATES PEANUT CO., 


Gates, N.C. | W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 60, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 





Apple Crystals, a New Confection 


(Continued from page 59) 


often used candied cherry. The red and green 
crystals, cut in any shapes desired either before 
or after crystallizing, make the prettiest of 
decorations for the Christmas cakes, either 
large or small. The colored crystals cut into 
thin strips may be used to form letters on the 
cake decorations, whereas other crystals may 
be cut to represent poinsettias, holly branches, 
and even the Christmas tree itself. 

Apple Crystals are also an all-the-year- 
round confection. Put up in fancy boxes they 
form an ideal basis for a bazaar or candy sale 
booth. For Valentine’s day, red crystals and 
heart-shaped cutters will make attractive 
candies oi decorations for cakes, ices, and 
desserts. At St. Patrick’s Day parties green 
crystals and the shamrock cutters should 
predominate. There is no easier way than 
this to add just the needed touch to the 
table decorations and the “ Erin-go-bragh”’ 
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menu. 
rating may be colored yellow to blend with 
the predominating color of the spring tulips 


and daffodils so aptly used for Easter time | 


festivities. 

Especially do I recommend this delicious 
apple confection as the absolutely perfect 
sweet for the children. They keep so well, if 
properly wrapped in wax paper, that mothers 
can easily keep some on hand ready for the 
special treat of sweets, instead of resorting, as 
is too often done, to the easily obtained penny 
variety of candy. But the grown folks like 
them too, and the old folks are especially fond 
of them. So try them this Christmas, and | 
feel sure they will find the same popularity 
with you that they did with the boys in France, 
and with my neighbors here in the North- 
western apple district where we never tire of 
apples. 


At Easter time the crystals for deco- | 





| which was unusual. 


‘The Head of the House 
of Coombe 


| things the clergyman told her to repeat a/ier 
| him. 

And when Lord Coombe spoke, she could 
scarcely hear him and did not try to under 
stand, because it was all like a dream and did 
not matter. 

Then she remembered that the other mar- 
riage had seemed like a dream, too—only a 
dream in another world than this—a world 
which was so alive that she thrilled and trem- 
bled with exquisite living. And because Donal 
knew how frightened she was he had stood so 
close to her that she had felt the dear warmness 
of his body. And he had held her hand quite 
tight when he took it, and his “I will” had 
been beautiful and clear. And when he put on 
the borrowed ring, he had drawn her eyes up 
into the blue tarn of his own. 

Donal was killed! Perhaps the young chap- 
lain had been killed, too. And she was being 
| married to Lord Coombe, who was an old man 
and did not stand close to her, whose hand 
scarcely held hers at all—but who was putting 
|on a ring! 
| Her eyes—her hunted, young eyes—lifted 
| themselves. Lord Coombe met them and 
|understood. Strangely she knew he under- 
stood, that he knew what she was thinking 
about! For that one moment there came into 
his eyes a look which might not have been his 
own, and vaguely she knew that it was under- 
| standing and that he was strangely sorry for 
|her—and for Donal—and for everything in 
lthe world. 





LIT 


HE little feudal fastness in the Highland 

which was called Darreuch Castle—when it 
| was mentioned by any one, which was rarely- 
| had been little more than a small ruin when 
| Lord Coombe inherited it as an unconsiderea 
| trifle among more imposing and available 
| property. It had indeed presented the aspect 
| not so much of an asset as of an entirely use- 
| less relic. 
| Lord Coombe himself had not explained 
}an interest he chose to feel in it, or his own 
| reasons for repairing it a few years after it came 
| into his possession. He rebuilt certain breaches 
lin walls and made certain rooms sufficiently 
'comfortable to allow of his spending a few 
nights or weeks in it at rare intervals. He 
| went always alone, taking no servant with him, 
| and made his retreat after his own mood, served 
| only by the farmer and his wife, who lived in 
charge from year’s end to year’s end, herding 
a few sheep and culti ating a few acres for their 
own needs. 

They were a silent pair without children and 
plainly not feeling the lack of them. They had 
so little to say to each other that Lord Coombe 
sometimes felt a slight curiosity as to why they 
had married instead of remaining silent singly. 
There was, however, neither sullenness nor 
resentment in their lack of verbal expression. 
Coombe thought they liked each other but 
found words unnecessary. 

Jock Macaur had heard from a roaming 
| shepherd or so that the world was at war and 
| that lads were being killed in their thousands. 
He did not say that he did not believe it and in 
| fact expressed no opinion at all, but if he and 

Maggy gave credit to the story, they were little 
| disturbed by any sense of its reality. After 
Jock came home one night and mentioned it as 
he might have mentioned the death of a cow 
or the buying of a moor pony, the subject was 
forgotten by both. 

It was Lord Coombe who reminded them otf 
it. He appeared at the stout little old castl 
one day without having sent them warning, 
He had come to give som: 
detailed orders and to instruct them in thi 
matter of changes. He had shown forethought 


|in bringing with him a selection of Hlustrated 


newspapers. This saved time and trouble in 
the matter of making the situation clear. The 














knowledge which conveyed itself to Maggy and | 
ock produced the effect of making them even | 
more silent than usual, if such a condition were | 

ssible. They stared fixedly and listened with | 
respect, but beyond a rare “Hech!” they had 
no opinion to express. 

It became plain that the war was more than 
amere rumor. The lads who had been blown 
to bits or bayoneted! The widows and orphans | 
that were left! Some of the youngest of the | 
lads had lost their senses and married young | 
things only to go off to the ill place folk called | 
“the Front” and leave them widows in a few 
days’ or weeks’ time. There were hundreds of | 
bits of girls left lonely waiting for their bairns | 
to come into the world—some with scarce a| 
penny unless friends took care of them. There | 
was a bit widow in her teens who was a distant | 
kinswoman of his Lordship’s, and her poor lad | 
was among those who had been killed. He had | 
been a fine lad, and he would never see his | 
bairn. The poor young widow had been ill with 
grief, and the doctors said she must be hidden 
away in some quiet place where she would never | 
hear of battles or see a newspaper. She must | 
be kept in peace and be taken great care of if | 
she was to gain strength to live through her | 
time. She had no family to watch over her, and | 
his Lordship and an old lady who was fond of 
jer had taken her trouble in hand. The well- | 
trained woman who had nursed her as a child | 
would bring her to Darreuch Castle and there 
would stay. : 

His Lordship had been plainly much inter- | 
ested in the long time past when he had put the | 
place in order for his own convenience. It was | 
a little castle and a forgotten one, but his rooms | 
had beauty and had hot been allowed to be as 
gloomy as they might have been if stone walls 
and black oak had not been warmed by the 
rich colors of tapestry and pictures which held 
light and glow. But other things were coming 
from London. He himself would wait to see 
them arrive and installed. The Macaurs won- 
dered what more the “young leddy”’ and her 
woman could want, but took their orders 
obediently. Her woman’s name was Mrs. 
Dowson, and she was a quiet, decent body who 
would manage the household. That the young 
widow was to be well taken care of = 





evident. 

A doctor was to ride up the Moorland road 
each day to see her, which seemed a great pre- 
caution even though the Macaurs did not know 
that he had consented to live temporarily in the | 
neighborhood because he had been well paid | 
to do so. Lord Coombe had chosen him with | 
as discreet selection as he had used in his choice | 
of the clergyman who had performed the 
ceremony in the ancient and forsaken church. | 
A rather young specialist, who was an enthu- | 
siast in his work and who was as ambitious as 
he was poor, could contemplate selling a year 
of his time for value received, if the terms 
offered were high enough. That silence and | 
discretion were required formed no objection. | 

| 

HE rain poured down on the steep moorland 

road when the carriage slowly climbed it to | 
the castle. Robin, seeming to gaze out at the 
sodden heath, did not really see it because she 
was thinking of Dowie who sat silent by her side. 
Dowie had taken her from the church to the 
station, and they had made the long journey 
from London together. They had not been 
alone before they left Eaton Square, and they 
had talked very little in the train, though Dowie 
had been tenderly careful and kind. Robin 
knew she would ask no questions, and she 
somehow felt that the blows which were falling 
on everybody every day must have stunned 
her also. She herself had asked no questions 
ol any one, and she remotely wondered what 
Dowie knew and what she thought of the girl 
she had taken such care of and who was being 
sent away to be hidden in a ruined castle whose 
existence was a forgotten thing. The good 
respectable face looked serious, and Robin once 
thought that it looked as though Dowie 
might suddenly have broken down if she would 


ae Nata herself. But she would not allow 
lerselt 
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The Gift of Lasting Pleasure 


friend for Christmas will continue a daily re- 


Ts Hall’s Decorated Teapot which you give your 


minder of your discriminating thoughtfulness 





This circle on the 


bottom identifies germ-proof inside. 


long after other presents have been destroyed or dust- 
covered and forgotten. 

In this season of practical Christmas giving nothing 
could be more fitting than a Hall’s Teapot. Every day 
in the year its usefulness will be in evidence as better 
tea is poured from the pure white unstained, uncracked, 
And the rich dark decorations in 


Hall's Teapots °f gold and color make the present as beautiful as any you 


Fireproof China. 


Look fer it when can find. 


you buy. Good stores pretty nearly everywhere can show you 
Hall’s Decorated Teapots of Secret Process Fireproof 
China. If it will save you trouble, write for the folder 
“Better Tea in a Hall Pot,” showing them in color, and 
information as to how you may procure them. 


Hall China Company 
Largest Teapot Manufacturers in America 


East Liverpoo!, Ohio 








Coming every week from the Na- 
at tion’s Capital into the homes in 
every state, county, town and lo- 
cality in the Union, the Pathfinder 


is an eagerly awaited visi- 
tor. The Pathfinder is a 
cheerful illustrated weekly 
9 —an independent home pa- 


per that tells the story of the 


world’s news in an interest- 

omen ing and understandable. way. 
Now in its 29th year. This 

splendid National journal supplies a 
long-felt need. If you want a paper in 
re your home which is reliable and whole- 
some; if you would appreciate a paper 
which puts everything clear- 


& 
ly, strongly, briefly, enter- 
tainingly—here it is. Bright 
serial and short stories; un- 


usual miscellany, humor, ete., diverting and In- 
structive matter for the youngsters. The Question 
Box answers YOUR questions and is a mine of 
information. Send 15 cents (introductory price) 
to show that you might like such a paper, and 
we will send the Pathfinder three months, 13 
issues. The 15 cents does not repay us, but we 
are glad to invest in new friends. Address The 
Pathfinder, 245 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 








LS TEAPOTS 


of Secret. Process Fireproof China 


| You CanMakeat Home 


Parchment Shadesand Lamps 


Easy Interesting Profitable 


Parchment Shades, Lamps, 
and Shields in artistic designs 
are the newest vogue. Save 
3% usual price by getting our 
Shades and Lamps flat..de- 
signed. ready for coloring 
full directions 
for making. 
Very sim- 

ON - capes Sete ple—any- 
one can do it, 200 shapes, sizeS and de- 
signs shown in free catalog. 

This quaint 8x 12-inch Electric Lamp, 
flat, designed, ready to paint, com- 

lete, Gilt Braid, 3 Tassels. Ebonized 

ase, Socket, Silk Cord and Plug, 
$2.95, postage l5c. 


China Painters! 


The latest of everything in china—saving from 10 to 40 
cent. We are America’s largest white china importers; sell 
direct to users, making possible the big reductions in prices, 


Send for Free Catalog No. 50G 
THAYER & CHANDIER, 913 West Van Buren St., CHICAGO 








In using advertisements see page 6 125 





F,VEN as the house which was built upon a rock withstood the 
wind and flood, so the memorial which is fashioned of ROCK 


OF AGES Granite defies the elements and counts the passing years 
as but minutes. 


ETHODS unknown to former generations surround the quarry- 

ing of this everlasting, gray granite. Modern machinery 

gives to ROCK OF AGES an impervious mirror-like polish that adds 
character to its fine texture and color. 


[? is America’s finest monumental material. Quarries at Barre. 
A descriptive booklet on request. 


BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM COMPANY 


; Quarriers 
Montpelier Vermont 


Our certificale of perfec- A memorial selected 
lion is your guarantee of by you today will be a 
quality. Request it when true expression of your 


placing order. character. 
Refer to Dept. H 


ee eileen, SLL)" NMR lM! Tagg 


THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


ARENTS are realizing as never before that modern 

boys and girls are not willing to be idle. For this reason 
vocational training schools are springing up in every section 
of the country and the benefit that will be derived from this 
training will help make the boy or girl a progressive citizen 
in the years to follow. 


Good Housekeeping’s Service Bureau will be glad to help 
you find the school that offers the course in which you are 
interested. 


Send us full information as to age, sex, locality and charge, 
and we will make suggestions that we believe will be of 
value to you. 


Good Housekeeping School Department, 119 W. 40th St., N. ¥.C. 


MR ik Ra 
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The Head of the House 
of Coombe 


“Does she think I am_ wicked?” Robin 
thought as the carriage climbed the moor 
through the rain. “It would break my heart if 
Dowie thought I was wicked. But even that 
does not matter. It is only my heart.” 

In memory she was looking again into Don- 
al’s eyes as he had looked up into hers when he 
knelt before her in the Wood. Afterward he 
had kissed her dress and her feet, when she said 
she would go with him to be married so that he 
might have her for his own before he went away 
to be killed. It would have been his heart that 
would have been broken if she said “No” in- 
stead of whispering the soft “Yes” of a little 
mating bird, which had always been her answer 
when he had asked anything of her. 

Wher the carriage drew up at last before the 
entrance to the castle, the Macaurs awaited 
them with patient, respectful faces. They saw 
the “decent body” assist with care the descent 
of a young thing the mere lift of whose eyes 
almost caused them both to move a trifle 
backward. 

“You and Dowie are going to take care of 
me,” she said quite low and with a childish 
kindness. ‘Thank you.” 

She was taken to a room in whose thick wall 
Lord Coombe had opened a window for sun- 
light and the sight of hills and heather. It was 
warm and full of comfort—a strange room to 
find in a little feudal stronghold hidden from 
the world. A fire burned on the deep hearth. 
Other rooms near it were as comfortable and 
well prepared. A little room in a tower adjoin- 
ing was hung with tapestry and filled with 
wonderful old things so arranged by a seeing 
eye as to produce the atmosphere of a small and 
perfect retreat for rest, the reading of books, 
or refuge in stillness. 


HEN Robin went into it, she stood for some 

minutes looking about her—looking and 
wondering. ‘Lord Coombe remembers every- 
thing,” she said very slowly at last “—cevery- 
thing. He remembers.” 

“He always did remember,” said Dowie 
watching her. “That’s it.” 

“T did not know then,” Robin said as slowly 
as before. “I do know now.” 

In the evening she sat long before the fire, 
and Dowie sewing near her looked askance now 
and then at her white f-ce with the lost eyes. 
It was Dowie’s thought that they were “lost.” 
She had never before seen anything like them. 
She couldn’t help glancing sideways at them as 
they watched the red coals. 

“You must go to bed early, my dear,” she 
said. “But why don’t you get a book and 
read?” 

The lost eyes left the fire and met hers. “I 
want to talk,’’ Robin said. “I want to ask you 
things.” 

“T’ll tell you all I know,’ answered Dowie. 
“Vou’re only a child, and you need an older 
woman to talk to.” 

“T want to talk to you about—wme,”’ said 
Robin. She sat straight in her chair, her hands 
clasped on her knee. 

“Do you know about—me—Dowie?”’ she 
asked. 

“Yes, my dear,”’ Dowie answered. 

“Tell me what Lord Coombe told you.” 

Dowie put down her sewing, because she was 
afraid her hands would tremble when she tried 
to find the proper phrases for the extraordinary 
story. ‘‘He told me that you were married to 
a young gentleman who was killed at the Front, 
and that because you were both so young and 
hurried and upset, you perhaps hadn’t done 
things as regular as you thought—and that 
you hadn’t the papers you ought to have for 
proof. And it might take too much time to 
search for them and now—Oh! my love, he’s a 
good man—for all you’ve hated him so—-he 
won’t let a child be born with shame to 
blight it—and he’s given you and it—poor, 
helpless innocent—his own name, God bless 
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Robin still sat straight with clasped hands | 
on her knee, and her eyes were more lost than 
before as they questioned Dowie remorselessly. 
There was something she must know. 

“Lord Coombe said—and the Duchess said 
—that no one would believe me if I told them 
I was married. Do you believe me, Dowie? 
Would Mademoiselle believe me? Would you 
both believe me?”’ 

Dowie’s work fell upon the rug as she held 
out her comfortable nursing arms, choking. 
“Come here, my lamb!” she cried out with 
suddenly streaming eyes: ‘‘Come sit on yout 
old Dowie’s knee like you used to do in the 
nursery.” 

“You do believe me! You do!” 

As she had looked in the nursery days, the 
Robin who left her chair and was swept into the | 
well-known embrace looked now. She hid her 
face on Dowie’s shoulder and clung with shak- 
ing hands. 

“JT prayed to Jesus Christ that you would 
believe me, Dowie!’’ she cried. ‘“‘And that 
Mademoiselle in Belgium would, if she is not 
killed. I wanted you to know that it was true 
—I wanted you to know!”’ 

“That was it, my pet lamb!” Dowie kept 
hugging her to her breast. “We'd both of us 
know. We know you, we do! No one need 
prove things to us. We know.” 

“Tt frightened me so to think of asking you,” 
shivered Robin. “But I could not go to bed 
without finding out. The Duchess and Lord 
Coombe are kind and sorry for me, and they 
say they believe me—but I can not feel quite 
sure they really do. And nobody else would. 
But you and Mademoiselle—you loved me 
always, and I loved you—and I prayed you 
would.” 

“Mademoiselle would say what I do, and 
she’d stay and take care of you as I’m going 
to,’ Dowie faltered, stroking the young 
shoulder. “‘ God bless you for asking me straight 
out, my dear! I was waiting for you to speak 
and praying you’d do it before I went to bed 
myself. I couldn’t have slept a wink if you | 
hadn’t.” | 

For a space they sat silent—Robin on her | 
knee like a child, drooping against her warm 
breast. At last, 

“Did Lord Coombe tell you who—he was, 
Dowie?” 

“He said perhaps you would tell me yourself 
if you felt that you’d like me to know. He said 
it was to be as you chose.” 





R‘ )BIN fumbled with a thin little hand at the 

neck of her dress. She drew from it a chain 
with a silk bag attached. Out of the bag she 
took first a small, folded package. 

“Do you remember the dry leaves I wanted 
to keep when I was so little?’’ she whispered 
woefully. “‘I was too little to°-know how to 
save them. And you made me this tiny silk 
bag.” 

Dowie’s face was almost frightened as she | 
drew back to look. There was in her motherly 
soul the sense of panic she had felt that morning 
in the nursery so long ago. ‘My blessed 
child!” she breathed. ‘‘ Not that one—after all 
that time?”’ 

“Ves,” said Robin. ‘Look, Dowie—look.” 

She had taken a locket out of the silk bag, 
and opened it, and Dowie looked. 

Perhaps any woman would have felt what 
she felt when she looked into the face which 
seemed to laugh rejoicing into hers, as if life 
Were such a supernal thing—as if it were 
literally the blessed gift of God as all the ages | 
have preached to us, even while they have | 
railed at the burden of living and called it cruel | 
nothingness. The radiance in the eyes’ clear- 
ness, the splendid strength and joy in being, 
could have wrought themselves into nothing 
less than such beauty as this. 





Dowie looked at it in dead silence, her | 
breast heaving fast. “Oh, blessed God!” | 
she broke out with a gasp. “Did they kill 


—that!”’ 
“Yes,” said Robin, her voice scarcely more 
than a breath. “Donal.” 


(To be concluded) 
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The 
Appreciated Present - 


Watermanss{deaiFountainPen 


“4 | ‘HE world-wide reputation of Waterman's 
Ideal Fountain Pen suggests it as the per- 
fect present for every member of the family. 


In addition to pride of possession, it brings 
with it years of faithful service that en- 
dear it more and more each year. 
THREE TYPES: 

Safety Self-filling 


with a choice of natural iridium pointed 
gold nibs to fit any individual pen ~ 
preference. 


$2.50 to $250 


Selection and Service 
at Best Dealers the World Over 


by size or ornamentation. 


129 So. State St., Chica 

s 
17 Stockton St., 
San Francisco 


The ouality standard in all Waterman's 
Ideal Fountain Pens isthe same. The 
difference in prices is determined 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 


20 


24 School St., Boston 











COMFORT FOR ALL S,xral se alten. 


Adjusts to fit anyone. Suitable attachments for all wants. 
Weighs only 25 lbs. Strong, attractive. A touch propels it. 


Just right for relaxing, comfort, or self hel: 


Dp. 
Goes close to desk or table, thru 25 fe. Goce, tyne in 30 in. 


Write F. S. Guerber & Co., White Plains, 


Every household needs one for emergencies and comfort. 







A Practical Gift 
Yet So Individual! 


The puzzling question solved 
; . Without a lot of fuss and loss of 
4 time. Give each member of the family a 
gift that will be equally appreciated by the 
Mother of the family responsible for the 
distribution of the home laundry. 

Cash’s Woven Names are neat—full name 
or initials woven on fine white tape, in fast 
colors, ted, blue, black, navy. A woven 


) greeting with each order. 
| Ae 3 doz., $1.50 6 doz., $2.00 12 doz., $3.00 


® 
{ Place your order early. If you cannot obtain 
through your dealers write to nearest branch. 
© Send for samples. 


J. & J. CASH, Inc. 
44 321 Chestnut St. - - South Norwa\k, Conn. 











3427S. Main St. - - = - Los Angetes, Cal 
Brantford, Ontario, Canada . 


Hand-colored, sent on approval. 


distinctive verses. Special rates to 
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9 Presents for baby’s pleasure 

ft compliment to mother may be 
a 


ences are furnished. 


CONWAY’S 


2912 Prytania Street 
New Orleans 








Sonal mail orders attended to. Write 


Hand-Made Gifts for the Baby 


the array of Conway’s hand-made clothes. 

Conway's garments are fine, soft things, 

replete with daintiness and lovely in their 

: fine imported fabrics and faultless hand 

gm, sewing. Designs are exclusively Conway's 
or adapted from the Parisian. 

Assortments of slips, dresses, caps, coats, 


capes, undergarments and complete lay- 
| ettes sent on approval, when bank refer- 


|; COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS 


An individual line, 


known both for beauty of its hand-coloring and for_its 


Gift Shops. Per- 
early for samples, 


Jessiz H. McNicot, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass, 
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SLEEPINGWEAR 
She Pajunette~a Sensible Nightie 


ERE’S a pretty one-piece sleeping garment 

made of warm, downy flannelette. Like all other 
styles of Brighton-Carlsbad—the roomiest, best 
tailored warm sleepingwear made—it is generously 
sized for real comfort. 


The ‘‘Before-Buying”’ Test 


To see the full size, the extra care in making, the better 
fabrics and the beautiful needlework, ask your dealer to unpin 
Brighton-Carlsbad and spread it out f 9 your inspection. Then 
buy Brighton-Carlsbad on its merits! 


For All the Family 

















Send for Bisttn a 
Nightie Book We make night garments in all styles, for the whole family, ajunions 
ee and add distinctive touches that are appreciated by people Comfortable 
Learn why | Brighton- willing to pay a fair price for honest, worthy merchandise. Ask wane Na owe 





Carlsbad is different. Ll- ; 3 
lustrations in color. Full your dealer tor Brighton-Carlsbad by name! ing drawstring. 


descriptions of garments. All weights. 


Shows summer 8styles also, y ' oadanc 
aa Salso. _H.B.GI-OVER CO., Dept.23, Dubuque,Iowa — £0", meh. Wom. 














To make your home cosier— 


use the helpful information on Hom Decorating found in Good Housekceping’s ten folios 
and leaflets listed below. The folios contain a variety of delightful pictures, as well 
as practical suggestions. The 3 aflets, though not illustrated, are equally authoritative. 







Folios—25c each postpaid Leaflets—10c each postpaid 


Stenciling Furniture and Fabrics at How to Make Rag Rugs. 
Home. we How to Paint Furniture. 

Drapery Fabrics and Fashions for How to Refinish Natural Wood Fur- 
Doors and Windows. niture 

Lamp Shades You Can Make. List of books on Interior Decorating 

How to Equip the Clothes Closet. and Allied Subjects. 

The Deccrative Use of Slip Covers What to put on the Mantel and Side- 
and How to Make Them. board. 




















EMBER 5-0 wiles is 






(EOC aR EAR ected Fae 






Check those wanted. Fill in your name and address, and attach check, money order 
or stamps, to cover ee = your order which we will send postpaid. The complete 
set of five folios and five leaflets will be sent postpaid for $1.75. Address: 







Furnishings and Decorations, Good Housekeeping 
119 West 4oth Street New York, N. Y. 
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The New Riches of Pia 
(Continued from page 19) 


introduced a tin.kitchen stove which <he 
already possessed; and from her miscellany of 
discarded playthings she made other careful 


| selections of house furnishings. She installed 


two or three of her store dolls as occuniints 
and completed the family with two dolls she 
made from clothes-pins. From the start these 
last two have been her favorites, and she never 
tires of making them new clothes of colored 
tissue-paper. 
For two years, now, this doll-house has 
been first in Jane’s affection over all her 
other indoor playthings. Bit by bit she is 
constantly making new alterations, additions 
—“developing the estate,” just as you or 
I might seek to improve our own homes 
And out of this crude house she has a hun 
dred times the pleasure she could have se 
cured from that ostentatious, ready-made 
mansion which she first desired, for this 
house is a thing which she created and to 
which she keeps on adding creative touches 
And besides giving her this greater joy, it has 
developed her sense of order, her sense of the 
value of her own and other persons’ belongings, 
and has stimulated in her the desire and ability 
to do things for herself. 


Play as an Aid to School 
There is no better way of making a school 


| subject which may be a painful experience a 


pleasure-giving experience than through the me- 
dium of atoy or game. Fora time, there were 
nothing but complaints coming from school 
about Jack’s conduct. He was not interested 
in his studies, was especially stupid in geog- 
raphy, and played truant every time he could. 
Punishments and reprimands and notes to the 
parents brought no results with Jack. 

Jack’s father gave much thought to the 
problem of his son, who was really intelligent 
enough even though a failure in school. Par 
ticularly he thought of Jack’s weakest point, 
his geography. Finally he hit upon an idea 
he thought worth trying. On his first holiday 
he took Jack on a railway journey of some 
hundred miles or more through interesting 
country, giving Jack the seat next the window. 
The boy was intently alive to every phase of 
life, every town through which they passed, 
asking most intelligent questions and eagerly 
absorbing every bit of information given him. 

The father decided that so far his test was 
promising, and the next free two hours he had, 
he played railroad with the boy’s toy engine 
and tracks, which had pleased Jack when they 
were a fresh gift but which had become for- 
gotten and meaningless junk to him. The 
father laid out the track over an imaginary 
territory identical with that covered on their 
recent holiday, and every detail was made 
identical—the towns, flag stations, danger 
signals, tunnels, bridges. The toy engine 
made the trip again and again, a large-scale 
map beside father and son, and Jack eagerly 
pointed out this town, and that green valley, 
and that winding river. He “remembered 
themall. This was no longer geography; these 
were real places on a real earth—all brought 
into reality by the magic of a railroad that 
connected them. Later the father laid the 
track over longer and longer imaginary trips, 
always with large-scale maps before them, until 
finally they had crossed the continent in every 
direction. 

Geography was no longer to Jack just stupid 
pages in a stupid book. It was life, every 
where interesting. Following up this metho: 
the father introduced intelligent games ani 
miniature outfits for stimulating Jack’s interest 
in other school subjects. Today there are no 
more bad reports from Jack’s teachers, and 
the change has been wholly due to the father’s 
realization of the potential educational value 
of interesting games. Jack had a concrete 
mind; it could not be made to function until 
stimulated by concrete objects or experiences. 

Other parents with stupid Jacks, or stupid 
















Jills, may find the same method efficz cious. 
, e good games and toys for teaching 


, There bs 
the rudiments of almost every subject. The 
parents’ problem is to choose the really good 
ones from among those that are merély pre- 
tentious and meretricious—and, frankly, this 
js a problem which the parents can solve only 


by giving real care and thought to the child’s 
needs and to the possibilities of various, toys 
and games. : 

From the moment the little child realizes 
that he has fingers and begins to take an 
interest in them, we know that the child’s power 
of observation and his ability to do things 
are beginning to grow. From that moment 
play becomes @ dominating factor in the child’s 
life. From that moment on we can begin to 
make play the most constructive and joy-giving 
contribution in the child’s development. 

To those who might judge me as taking the 
life of the infant too seriously or accuse me of 
trying to overburden him or deprive him of 
innocent, joyous play and so deprive him and 
his parents of their happiness, I wish to state 
my very purpose is to show how to enrich hap- 
piness by removing all obstacles which dam 
the growing energy of the little child, strain 
his nervous system, and suppress and repress 
his emotions. I recognize the physical care 
as the very foundation of the child’s health, 
but if it is our aim to develop an all-round 
healthy child, we must, at the time we are tak- 
ing care of his body, also take care of his mind | 
and of his spirit—and this we can best do 
through play. 

At the age of six months, and with some 
younger children, we cam begin consciously to 
help him through play. At that time there 
will be several hours during the day when the 
little child will be awake. He should be al- 
lowed to remain in his crib or in his carriage | 
in a quiet place, the mother sitting out of his 
sight. Across his crib a soft, colored worsted | 
ball should be suspended on a ribbon, within 
easy reach of the little child’s hands. The | 
swinging of the ball will attract his attention, | 
and the. child will begin to make an effort | 
with his hands to get hold of the ball. The | 
little child will clutch the ball, let it go, and 
repeat this act again and again. In following | 
the action of the ball, he at once begins to | 
develop his power of observation; in catching 
the ball and letting it go he gets his first lesson 
in muscular control, and the pleasure which 
comes from this unconscious achievement 
brings satisfaction to his emotional life. Let 
us remember this all-important fact that the 
child from his earliest days has an emotional 
life, and it is our business and our obliga- 
tion to provide a natural, normal, joyous outlet 
for it. This apparently insignificant play at 
once begins to establish the habit in the little 
child of self-dependence, the very corner-stone 
of his future life’s happiness. 





The Beginning of Play 

From the child’s earliest days it should be 
the business of parents to supply the child with 
materials to meet and fit his developing 
powers. As soon as the child is able to sit | 
up, a wooden egg might be given him. The | 
egg should be of wood, smoothly finished, of | 
a solid color, red or blue, and it should open 
in halves, The mother, taking the egg in her 
left hand, opens it with her right hand, and 
as she opens it, she says, “Open” and as she 
deliberately puts it together, she says, “Close.” 
She repeats the game very slowly, directly 
following each act: “Open,” “Close,” “Open,” 
“Close,” and hands the egg to the child. 
Before many days the ten tiny fingers will 
very slowly but successfully open and close | 
the egg In doing this the little child has a 
lesson in concentration and muscular coordina- 
uon. The variety that this game brings to 
the child in form, in color, will hold his inter- 
est, he will play with this game by himself 
for a half-hour or more, and the satisfaction 
he gets from the outlets of his growing powers 
brings to him happiness and repose. Peace | 
to the little child is as essential as food to con- 
serve his delicately organized nervous system 
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purse. 


the other for tender skins. 


ing and refreshing the skin. 
size and finish. 


CLOTHS AND TOWELS ESPECIALLY 


HANG UP THE 
BABY’S STOCKING 


AN. IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT—A 


WASH GLOTH = : 


It will fit any stocking from Baby’s to ‘Dad’s—and any size of 
And mother will vouch for the~satisfaction of the double 
surface fabric—rough on one side for healthy~friction, smooth on 


Knitted by our patented process, the soft, interwoven, “ravelproof”’ 
loops on one side give that necessary friction for thoroughly cleans- 
For tender, sensitive skin, there is no 
fabric more soothing than the smooth or reverse side. 


Turknit Washcloths are made with plain or embroidered edges in 
pink, blue, gold or lavender and sell from 10c to 25c according to 
And you can obtain Turknit Towels to match. If 
your dealer does not happen to have Turknits, we shall be glad to 
send you four of our most popular wash cloths and a Turknit Towel, 
upon the receipt of $1.00 and your dealer’s name. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET DESCRIBING ASSORTMENTS OF TURKNIT WASH- 
SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 


PUTNAM KNITTING CO., COHOES, N. Y. 










Curistmas Forecast: The 
simple, inexpensive gift will 
have the call this Christmas 
yet it must not lack at- 
tractiveness—and, prefer- 
ably, it must be useful. 
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yoy Lasy Feet [freee 
Avoid Broken Arches, tad Joints, etc., by wearing 
COTTON’S CUSHION TRED SHOE 
Soft, Tough, Glovefitting Vici, Patent Cushion, 
Nailless Innersole,Cat’s Paw Rubber Heel. Direct 
buying gives surprising quality. Fit, wear, 
comfort and satisfaction guaranteed. 


COTTON & CO., Westbrook, Maine 







$4.95 
Postpaid 
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RUBBER GOODS 


Druggists advise 
buying the best 
hot water bottle 


eatote tas 








j &S~ iTY apparel with no mater- 
nity look. Pictured in a 76-page Style 
Book of lacest fashions in Dresses,Coats, 
Skirts, Waists, Corsets and Underwear. 
Patented features vide ample expansion. 
Clever designing conteals condition. This Style 
Book sent you absolutely FREE. Write today. 
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Exceptional 
Values in 


+ Dainty 
Curtains 


Notwithstanding recent 

increases in cotton ma- 

terial costs, Vanitie Cur- 
tains will sell at the same low prices while our 
present stock of fine Swiss muslin lasts. 


To meet an insistent demand, a hemstitched 
ruffle curtain has been added to the Vanitie 
line—not commonly found in stores. 

o itche ffle curtains, 2% yards long, 
Hemstitc 1ed ru i s $3 s 2.39 


(which allows for a tie-back), a pair, only 
Hemstitched Dutch curtains, with valance, 

2'4 yards long, ready to hang, a pair, only $1.29 
Hemstitched sash curtains, 36 inches long, 79c 
full width, ready to hang, a pair, only 


A Gift Suggestion> Orders filled prompt- 
VANITIE Tea Aprons ly. We pay posiage. 
A set of three tri-cornered Samples sent on re- 
aprons, different patterns, ceipt of 4c postage. 
prettily tied in a dainty gift 
box. Made of cross-bar The 
Swiss muslin, with tiny bibs n 
and long, wide ties — all VANITIE Company 
736 Westminster St. 
Providence, R. I. 


handkerchief hem- $1 i 75 


stitched. 7 he Three 


In using advertisements see page 6 129 
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HE secret of trim, lustrous ankles is not a matter 
of how much you pay for hose, but of what kind 
you get. Holeproof offers all the style, sheerness and 
lustrous beauty that fashion demands in combination 


with extraordinarily long service. 


Offered by leading stores in Silk, Silk Faced, Silk and Wool, and 


© H. H. Co. 


ffesierg 


Lisle, in regular and fancy styles, for men, women, and children. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited, London, Ontario 
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| PLAY HOUSES | 


“% HOORAY! 
, at 


question ** What can I do? 
inexpensively solvea 
Play Houses—large and small, complete with 
roof, papered wails, hinged doors, real glass 
windows, floors. Patent clamps enable child to 
build and rebuild cottage, house, bungalow, 
train sheds, garage with untiring delight. 
Made of fibre-board, strong yet not heavy, 
* painted and decorated architecturally correct. 
If dealer cannot supply you, write for FREE 
FOLDER, Send us your dealer’s name 
{ SANTA CLAUS TOY MFG. CO. 
121 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dealers Write for Discounts 


$100 a Week 
g2 FOR DRAWING %@. 
SS How would you like a fine position at LS 


<7 $100a week? [f you like to draw, develop 
iN your talent in a practical way. Good com- 
'€) mercial artists earn this much, and more. Well- i) 
& trained beginners soon command $50 a week. eI 


= Learn Quickly at Home Q 





The ‘‘Federal’’ Master 
Course teaches you by 
mail in your spare 
time. No experience J%4 
needed. Read “Your C 
Future,” a splendid 
book telling all about 
this remarkable course, “4 
and the success of Fed- 
eral Students. Send i 


for it today—it's free 
for the asking. “A 
Federal School of a 
Com'l Designing }%4 


ae 254 Federal 
ae Shasta 


TOMORROW’S 


White's Weather Prophet tore- W 
caste the weather & to 24 r 
boursin advance. Not@ mae 
toy but @ ecientifically constructed 
ment working automatically, 
feliable and everlasting. 


Handsome, 
An Ideal Present 


doubly interesting by the little 
: anal of A tne and the 
Witch, who come in and out to tell you 
Suse S6x7 94: fully guar: 5 


TELL 
2 


Dyed Her Wrap 
Skirt, Sweater 
and Draperies 


Each package of “Diamond Dyes” con- 
tains directions so simple that any woman 
can dye or tint faded, shabby skirts, 
dresses, waists, coats, sweaters, stockings, 
hangings, draperies, everything like new. 
Buy “Diamond Dyes’’—then perfect home 
dyeing is guaranteed, even if you have 
never dyed before. Tell your druggist 
whether the material you wish to dye is 
wool or silk, or whether it is linen, cotton, 
or mixed goods. Diamond Dyes never streak, 
fade, or run. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


| six red pegs. 
| to emphasize here again the importance of not 
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|The New Riches of Play 


which is so often overstimulated by holding 
him, shaking him, dancing with him—all in the 


| name of our love and devotion for him. 


At the age of about eighteen months the 


| child can begin to learn primary colors by 
| introducing as simple a game as the large 


eg-board and pegs. You lay the peg-board 


| in front of the little child where he is sitting 


on the floor. In a box of red card-board— 
made by the mother, if necessary—you have 
At the risk of repetition I wish 


overburdening the child with quantity. The 


| mother takes one red peg. The mother says, 


“Red,” and puts the peg into a hole in the 
peg-board. She takes another peg and says, 
“Red” and puts it into another hole in the 


| board. She repeats this procedure until the 


six pegs are in the board, then quietly takes 
each peg out. By that time the little child 
will be eager to try it for himself. In a few 
days he will have mastered the game. The 
color blue might be introduced within a few 
days for variety, but without mentioning its 
name. No new color should be introduced 
until the child has perfectly learned the color 
red and is able to recognize it in different 
materials—red beads, red paper, red ribbon. 
Within: six months the little child will have 
learned the colors and will be ready to make 
combinations in various materials. 


Blocks and Modeling 


Parquet blocks, each side of the block a 
primary color, lend themselves to the making 
of simple and effective designs. 

The Mosaic Designer holds great possibili- 
ties for a child between the ages of two and 
twelve. The little child can build concentric 
circles in solid colors—red, blue, yellow—and 
the more skilful hands of the older child can 
design baskets or make outlines of various 
animals. Both of these are splendid material 
for cultivating the child’s originality and give 
him excellent training in color combinations. 
Colored shoestrings and wooden beads are also 
splendid materials to use to cultivate the 
child’s power of concentration, especially if 
the child has an objective in view, such as 
making a string of beads for a doll. 

One of the most educative pleasure-giving 
materials, and one most responsive to the 
child’s imagination and stimulating to his 
initiative, is plasticene or clay. In using this 
material the child should be provided with 
either a piece of oilcloth or a piece of glass for 
his work-table, and himself be put into over- 
alls or apron. The young child, with a small 

iece of this material in his hand, rolling it 

etween his palms, has a ball. When he puts 
a finger in the ball he has a bowl. With 
another piece of plasticene rolled into a ball 
and pressed between his two palms he has a 
plate for his bowl. His skill increases with his 
practise, and by placing simple objects before 
him he will soon learn to express his observa- 
tions through the plasticene. The same 
power of observation and skill he can put to 
use with the help of crayon, papers, blunt 
scissors, paper fasteners, and ‘paste. 

The child who has been brought up in an 
environment where these new riches in play 
have been recognized and invested in the child’s 
welfare, will show the resuit in almost every 
action of her life. For example, five-year-old 
Mary, on the day that she learned the family 
was getting ready to leave for the country in 
the spring, presented to her mother the follow 
ing list of things she wished to take along, the 
items being set down in her hand-printing: 

THE DOLL KAREG (the doll carriage) 

A FU BOOKS (a few books) 

AND MY TOPS 

AND MY MOYSIK BOOKS TOO 
music books too) 

THE TRISIKOL (the tricycle) 

AND TADE (and teddy) 

AND BONE (and bunny) 

BI AND BI IWONT SOM MODOL FOR WOOD 
(by and by I want some model for wood) 


(and my 








few 


lor 
ent 
on. 
ave 
ike 


AND SOM SEDS (and some seeds) 
“AND 4 WOTOR KAN (and a water can) 

AND MY BANK 
-AND THIS IS OL (and this is all) 

Perhaps nothing can better illustrate the 
variety of interests, the resourcefulness, and 
the absoluté self-reliance of this little girl of 
five than the foregoing list. On examining 
it you at once find that here is a little child 
who is not in the slightest degree different 
from the ordinary little girl of five—dolls and 
doll carriage, teddy and bunny, are as precious 
to her as they are to all little children of that 
age. But besides these which are common to 
all children, Mary has worlds of interests which 
are closed and undiscovered to other little 
children because we parents in ignorance with- 
hold the riches that toys and games contain for 
the development of the little child. 


A Child With Proper Toys 

Mary, from her earliest years, through the 
use of toys and games, has been helped to de- 
velop skill in the use of her hands. Hammer, 
nails, scissors, she uses as rightful helpers for 
her own self-expression. She makes boxes, 
tables, and chairs out of wood, and she uses 
other materials with skill for fruitful purposes. 
Mary has splendid physical control of her 
body, using with joy her pushmobile, her 
skates, her jumping-rope. She has a genuine 
love for all living things. From her earliest 
vears it has been made clear to her that flowers, 
like little children, are alive and need care and 
thought; and whether it is a square foot of 
ground in the country or a flower-pot in the 


city, Mary always has her garden and is re- - 


sponsible for the care of it. 

“A few books.” Mary loves her books for 
the same reason that all children love books, 
for their pictures, and Mary loves her books 
for their stories because of her keen interest 
and rich imagination which have been awakened 
and quickened through play. She builds 
worlds of her own with crayon and pencils, 
scissors, paper fasteners, and paste, while the 
stories are being read to her. “And my music 
books, too.”” Music games, dancing and sing- 
ing, have been a part of every-day life with 
Mary from the time she began to walk. Her 
bank holds pennies given to her on special oc- 
casions, which make her independent to buy 
an occasional surprise—a flower for her moth- 
er’s, father’s or brother’s birthday. All these 
riches in life are Mary’s not because she was 
pushed and forced or overstimulated or over- 
excited, but merely because the legitimate chan- 
nels of interest and pleasure which play holds for 
every child, have always been open to her. 

With all the emphasis I place on using play 
as a medium for cultivating the child’s powers 
and stimulating an interest in him to create 
and make his own toy things, I do not wish to 
give the impression that I do not recognize the 
necessity and the value of introducing into his 
life from time to time and in small quantities 
ready-made toys from the outside. But in 
buying games for a child it must be remembered 
that nothing less than the best of its kind is 
good enough for a child. We must remember 
that the little child is most impressionable, 
most imitative, and the perfect and the beau- 
tiful thing inspires him, as it inspires us adults, 
to take better care of it and have a deeper 
appreciation for it. 

Children’s toys must be made of good ma- 
terials, whatever the character of the material 
is. They must be well-made; they must be 
reasonably durable; they must be in good taste 
as to color, and if they are objects supposed 
to represent real life, they must be as nearly 
true to life as possible. In buying toys for 
children they must be selected with a view to 
ht the child’s particular physical and mental 
powers. The doting grandfather who pre- 
sents his beloved two-year-old grandson with 
a two-hundred-dollar miniature yacht too 
precious to be used is guilty of a criminal waste; 
so In another degree is the thoughtless mother 
who brings home a dollar’s worth of squeaky, 
toughly-made things which hardly survive 
their unpacking. 
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California’s 
_ Gift of comfort 


z You’ll enthuse over the restful comfort quality Write for 
= of COSYTOES. Produced from sun-bleached Booxter 

felt, fashioned to fit the feet snugly. The © STYLES a 
luxurious gift. Dealers are showing wonderful —S*°~s |i 

assortments in all colors and styles. Demand Su! lors 
CosyToes by name and look for the trade mark. 
—for Ladies —for Men —for Children 
$1.75 to $4.50 $1.75 to $5.00 $1.50 to $3.00 


STANDARD FELT COMPANY 
West Alhambra, California 
New York CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
1S E. 23rd St. 404 So. Wells St. 417 Market St. 


Cosyloes feltwear 
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Is your kitchen 
planned for 


convenience 
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Vodel 1600— Nurses’ 

Uniform, white pre 

shrunk Service Cloth 
$4.00 

In white Linene, $3 


Model 3/6 Maid’s 
Uniform (below) In 
dividuality itself. Fine 
black and grey cot 
ton Pong $4.50 


Mohair and silk, 






It can be, if you adopt the step-saving 
suggestions in the bulletin that heads 
this list of Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute’s time, money and strength saving 
bulletins. The cost is negligible, value 
considered. Complete set, including a 
durable binder, mailed postpaid for $2.00 


O Kitchens Planned for Con- 
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venience.... . . . Me $7.50 to $21.00 
O Machine Washing Without 

Boiling i. F 15c 4 
O Canning by Safe Methods. 15c i 
O The First Kitchen Outfitted 15c ; 
0 An Efficient Home Laundry 10c a 
(1) Fireless Cookery. . e 65 10c ; 
C1) Cooking by Temperature...... 10c Leading department stores every- | 
© Household Devices Tested where carry S. E. B. uniforms. 

and Approved... .. ae 25¢ In Greater New York at: | 

—_—___—_ B. Altman & Co.|Lord & Taylor Pa 
Cloth-Covered Spring-Back Binder 376Abraham & Straus |James McCreery d 









Bloomingdale Bros. |Saks & Co. 
Gimbel Brothers |Stern Brothers 
Fred’k Loeser 
John Wanamaker 






to hold above bulletins... $1.00 


Address: 























Good Housekeeping Tianna. 
Institu te Sorms let us know. 





.E.BADANES CO. 


64-74 West 23rd Street 
New York City 






105 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The New Riches of Play 


Perhaps no greater sin is committed against 
childhood than the supplying to children— 
both by manufacturers and by parents—of 
trashy play materials, the kind that perish at 
the first touch. Just such materials are re. 
sponsible for establishing confusion in the 
child’s mind and creating destructive habits 
In the little child’s judgment, it must be re. 
membered, his world of play is not separated 
very definitely from the real world he lives in. 
If his toy chair and toy automobile break 
easily and become useless to him, it is natural 
for him to look upon the furnishings about him 
as likewise temporary, and he is apt to grow 
careless and destructive in the handling of them. 

The manufacture of toys and playthings is 
a very considerable national business. There 
are in America 610 concerns manufacturing 
toys, playthings, and play material, and at 
Christmas time of 1920 there was one hundred 
million dollars worth of playthings upon the 
shop counters of the country. Much of that 
was rubbish. But the bettering of the toy and 
game market is almost entirely in the hands 
of parents. Toys, games, and play material 

« ; r . - 1 #4 } | of the present are a great improvement, from 

Tai red-to Jit ff ies j | the standpoint of the new riches I have dis- 

4 ah a Was cussed, over those of a few years ago. If we 

| parents, when we buy, demand better-made 

For critical women who ‘ . ; _ ~ | and more meaningful toys, the manufacturers 
want the exclusive style, ex- : — . cm will automatically respond. There is as much 
quisite workmanship, lux- ; Li | profit in manufacturing a good plaything as 
urious materials and smooth os . a senseless plaything; and besides, most manu- 
tailored lines that are found és facturers, if the profit is equal (and this is re- 
only in La Grecque. : = ducing the matter to the most sordid basis), 

Sold only at best shops would prefer making good toys to poor ones. 

adenine aieliads So it is strictly up to us, as parents. 
Ee SS If we demand better playthings—if we se- 
LA GRECQUE UNDERWEAR CO. ; lect the meaningful articles already on the 
339-B Fifth Avenue y market—if we study our child’s nature and 
New York learn its play needs—and if we recognize the 
full possibilities of toys and games—then in- 
deed we can honestly and joyously feel that 
we have opened that vast mine which contains 
MORE in incalculable quantity the new riches of play. 











A GIFT SUGGESTION || Betaaey 


Shetland Wool Lucrezia Bo i 
Maantilla Scarfs 4 oe a “Showers of Gold’’ will tell ' r 


a . . you how you can greatly in- : . R = 
With Knitted 00 x! \ crease your earnings this (Continued from page 53) 
. dy /*. \ Christmas—how you can es- 


Cuffs, at. . . « eral craineads pntgioes woman who had sung? We had lost beauty. 


vusietll eoee bores na WA: APT NAS tg «EN Seay awn focmme Se- She had lost the power—the divine power— 
States and Canada. i 3.) f\ir2 ‘Every ambitious man to create beauty. No tragedy on earth is 


Colors: Pink, light blue, } e P 
Copen, lavender, white, rose. iF “>: == yt ol more poignant than that of the god who has 


Nestrich Novelties | “yore 2/ Bee scueee\ HERCULES HOSIERY MILis | !0st his godhood, 


room 1122 ‘ Za We have heard so much of the temperament 
aoa ee 3 10th St & Columbia hve. Philadelphia Pa. of musicians. We have been taught to know 
them as people who give way to all emotions, 

who know no restraints. What could be the 

end of the prima donna who had lost her voice? 

What could she do? Monte Carlo, an overdose 

of sleeping medicine, or marriage with a South 

American millionaire? Which would be the 


Thi it A | best antidote for tragedy? 
1S g1 t 1S yours But Bori? They talked with her at the 
hotel, when her voice was gone. 
“Tt will come back,” she said. ‘“‘See, I have 


this X m a S | not wept, not once. It will come back. I shall 
sing again.” 
The light of oper _ shown 1n her 
7 7 i eyes. But no one else believed. 

while aes are pleasing a friend eo then she disappeared from the opera 
If ; | pee Ee one world, and five years went by. Her golden 

dee want to please a FIeRC, BA¥ neti voice lived on records, but Bori sang no more. 
year’s subscription for Good Housekeep- || Last January, after a silence of five years, 
ing this Christmas. The new priceisonly || | Boricame back, came back to the Metropolitan 
$2.50 for a full year. It will be sent with Opera, to the stage where she had triumphed, 


377 recipes a beautiful colored Christmas card bear- a stage she had left with a breaking 


and 95 ing your name. And you will receive, The opera was “Carmen.” Don José and 
Household without any cost or obligation, a copy of Carmen were there, but all that vast audience 


Discoveries 5 : ine’ i waited to hear Micaela—the girl who had 
— Housekeeping 8 Book of Recipes come back. Would she succeed—would she 


in this book and Household Discoveries. Supply fail? 
you cannot limited; order at once. My hands were icy as I waited. I had heard 
buy. Not her before. I had loved her for the beauty that 


for sale at Good Housekeeping she brought me. I felt that I could not bear 
for her to fail—could not bear her heart-break. 


any place. Department. 1222, 119 West 40th Street, New York City | That vast arch of the Metropolitan seemed 
like the arch of heaven. How could she ever 

















traverse that snace—a girl whose voice was 
gone? {low could she dare to try? 


And then—then came that slight figure at | 


the ba’k of the stage—that tiny, tiny figure— 
that came so calmly, so surely—as if she had 
long ago known this hour and had trodden its 
familiar paths. The tears rose to my eyes and 
blinded me. That first phrase . . . 

It was there—the gold and pearl and crystal 
—it was there—but*the power. Could it rise 
and soar with this magnificent aria that rose 
and touched the skies? 

The music mounted—swelled . . . and then 


the voice rose beyond it and above it—greater 


than the music, loftier than the theme. It 


was power—it was certainty—it was beauty. | 


Higher, higher, it flowed on, the golden fountain 


with the tiny figure with its raised arms at | 


the base .. . 


And then—a mighty audience was on its 
feet. And high up in the top balcony the sunny- 
hearted sons of Italy were leaning and imploring, | 
wild with joy that beauty new as springtime 


had come back to the world again. 


THAL night was a night of triumph. Lucrezia 
Bori had come back to the world she had 
known so well. She had come back with new 
beauty, with new gold in her tones. She had 
come back with new soul-stuff earned in five 
years of struggle, and perseverance, and daunt- 
less, desperate faith. 


Not for a moment had her courage failed, and | 
it had been so cruelly hard. There was so little | 


she could do at first. If she could have strug- 
gled, fought with all the force of her strong, 
young body, it would have been easy. She 


could have joyed in the fight.: But at first there | 


was only one rule—silence—silence for a song- 


bird! She must not sing. She must not speak. | 
She must not even whisper. Perfect rest was | 


the only hope. 

What a test it was—the uncertainty—the 
fear—the hope! Her old records were there. 
Every day she could hear the voice that had 
been hers, with all its youth and fire and 
silver triumph. Could it be that it was gone? 
Just a note to try—just a faint whisper of a 
note. But that faint whisper might ruin the 
voice for alltime and make that fear a cer- 
tainty. Lucrezia Bori set her teeth in patience. 

It was months—months of weariness—and 
solitude—and silence. And then one day—it 
seemed years after—she was allowed to hum 
just a little, under her breath. That was the 


beginning. One note at a time—oh, so slowly! | 


she brought them back one by one. Months 
went by—years. 

The public forgot—no, not quite forgot. Only 
when they heard her records they would say, 
“There was a great voice. I heard her once. All 


gone. Too bad!” Witha head-shake fortribute. | 
And every moment of those five years Lu- | 

crezia Bori hoped—believed—trusted—knew 

that one day she would sing again, because the | 


gift that had been given her was too great 
ever to be taken away. It was that faith that 
brought back to her her voice. 

One note at a time—four years—five—and 


then she came back—back to the Metropolitan | 
stage that had seen her joy and her heart-break | 


back to the greatest test of all—back to the 
greatest singers in the worid. And stayed in 
trumph. Rdéle followed réle, as in the old 
days of power and beauty. Bright hopes of 
luture triumphs lighted all the way. 

That was last year, and all through the year 


the voice sang on. More beautiful than before, | 


now that five years had disciplined it, disci- 


plined the soul of the girl who sang. Those | 


live years were in every note of it. Those five 
years brought that marvelous control. Those 
live years had taught what a note could mean. 
_This year “Snegourotchka,” the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff opera, will be produced at the 
Metropolitan for the first time, and Lucrezia 


Bori will sing the réle of the Snow Maiden. | 


We shell hear her voice in all that new 
beauty, earned in those years of solitude and 


faith, Che wages ot those years have been | 
paid in gold, the gold in the new voice of | 


Lucrezia Bori, the girl who came back! 





HE gifts you give at Christ- 

mas need more than paper and 
string! They need a spark of 
Christmas spirit to make them 
doubly welcome, which only gay 
seals and cards can give them. 
The bright bits of color; the seal 
that warns “Do not open until 
Christmas,’”’ and the card which 
greets the recipient, are the Denni- 
son touches that excite expectation, 
and they are the touches that make 
your gift twice welcome. 


Dennison can help in other ways 
at Christmas, too. After you have 


added a cheery note to all your Send for the New Christmas Book 


gifts, go to the nearest st#tioner, po, years our friends have been asking us to 
department store, or druggist who publish a book on Christmas suggestions. 


~ : : ere it is. There are suggestions for decora- 
carries our Christmas line and see ting the tree, the room, and all the gifts with 


the unusual designs in crepe paper cheerful py spirit. ie —_ ways for 
: entertaining at ristmas, New Year’s, and 
for decorating the home and tree. Tweifth Night. Send roc for it, The coupon 


There are also many ideas for gifts, below will hurry it to you. 

such as doll outfits, handy boxes, 

and jewelry cleaning cabinets. DENNISON MFG. Co. 
Make it a point to study this Den- Dept. K Framingham, Mass. 


nison Christmas line at once. Piease hurry the Christmas Book to me. 
toc in stamps are enclosed, 
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Make your little girl happy 


Cdd-a-hearf § )"*s2 deL is 
NECKLACE =—s Ff | ) team 


CAsk. Your 
eJewele 








ARTISTIC DESIGNS— VARIOUS FINISHES ~ 


Convenient Removable Doors— Non-Binding — Run on Roller Bearings. 
Desk Section—Carefully Designed for Practical Use 


Write for COMPLETE BOOK OF STYLES (Mailed FREE) 
Reliable Dealers Everywhere 


The GUNN FURNITURE CO, crand Rapids. sich 


30 Years Builders of Gunn Sectional Bookcases and Office Desks 








NEW YORK BRANCH:—Ne. 11 East 36th Street. 











a Modern Table /or 
the Modern Home 





Every housewife, especially 
those in small apartments and 
bungalows where every inch of 
loor space must be utilized, recog- 

nizes the need for a Portofold. 

This sturdy kitchen table is mod- Folds Up 
ern, easily portable, and can be Quickly 

folded up and stored away in a —Easily 

very small space. 


The Portofold has a full size, sanitary, 
porcelain enameled steel top. It is made of first- 
grade material throughout and finished in glisten- 
ing white enamel. 


The Portofold is not only the ideal table 

for the kitchen, its folding feature and easy port- 

ability extend its usefulness to the sick room, to the 
porch or garden, to any room where a table is 
required. 

Special Offer to Good Housekeeping Readers 
To introduce the Portofold in the good homes in 
cach community we are making a special offer 
on first orders. Send today for particulars of 
this offer and circular describing the Portofold. 

PRUITT BROTHERS COMPANY 
Box 3429 Grand Junction, Iowa 








Fresh, Flavorsome 


Coffee 


Here’s the secret of 
making it. Buy coffee in 
the bean and grind at 
home as you need it, in 
an Arcade Crystal Coffee 
Mill. With a few turns 
of the handle, the ground 
coffee drops from the 
air-tight glass hopper 
which holds the beans, 
to the measuring glass. It is 
then put into the coffee pot be- 
fore any of the aroma is lost. 

The result is—a delightful 
cup of coffee, full of aroma, 


























The Real Thing 


(Continued from page 14) 


“Don’t call this ordinary friendship,” Kelly 
said gruffly, as she paused. 

I think Amy was speechless with sheer 
amazement and anger. The rest of us had 
mentally and spiritually uncovered before the 
most exquisite thing in the world, and we were 
silent, too. They loved each other, our Kelly 
| of the deep laugh, the deep, keen eyes, and this 
frail and fine and lovely woman who had been 
another man’s wife for twenty years. To more 
than one of us there came a vision of what life 
might have meant to them, free; of autumn 
walks and winter fires, and the languid beauty 
of the city smitten by the spring. And we 
paid to their quiet and uncomplaining accep- 
tance of the inevitable the tribute of an admir- 
ing sympathy that actually left no room for 
| Amy. 

Kelly walked alone to the station with Mrs. 
Munro, the next day, and said goodby. We 
ali came back to the house feeling as if we had 
seen her coffin lowered in a grave, and the few 
days following, in a bright, thin, autumn sun- 
light, were spent in packing to leave the farm 
to snows and winds for the winter. Amy was 
cold and quiet; she said firmly once or twice 
that she meant to ask Kelly frankly if he loved 
this woman, but it was obvious that she would 
never risk the answer to that. 

His aspect answered it sufficiently. He was 
pale, silen‘, absent-minded. He made no ef- 
fort to thiow off his agony of soul, and when 
Amy said that she would go down to the city 





stay on for a while with Sam. 


children looked oddly stiff in their black shoes 
and outgrown serges. 





later. “Would you stand it, Mary 
wife?” 

“Perhaps he could not help it, Amy!” 

“People are supposed to help it. What’s 
marriage, after all? Didn’t I—” asked Amy 
pathetically, ““—didn’t I give him my youth 
and beauty, and money, and devotion, and 
everything?” 

“She’s ten years older than you, Amy,” 
Jane interposed feebly. “And she 7s charm- 


$9? 


woman?” asked poor Amy in tears. 
“You must forgive him, dear,” I advised. 
“Marriage is apt to get into ruts. This is 


tomorrow. 
We'll all go to dinner, and afterward you two 
get off to—well, Atlantic City, for example!” 








freshness and color. 

The Arcade Crystal Coffee 
Mill attaches to kitchen wall or 
cabinet—handy, yet out of the 
way. Your dealer will supply 
you with one. Write us for 
booklet “How to make coffee.” 

ARCADE MFG. CO. 
Freeport, Illinois U. S.A. 


* ARCADE 


CRYSTAL 


COFFEE MILL 


(IEBIG 


COMPANY'S. 















“Nassau!” said Amy, smiling through tears. 
“Nassau. And Amy,” I counseled her, 


| “if—sometime next spring, Kelly junior—” 


“Oh, I know!” cried Amy, flushing and 


| smiling bride-fashion at the thought. 


“Tt’ll all blow over,’’ Jane prophesied. 

And Amy looked quite youthfully confident 
as she answered, ‘‘ What else can it do?” 

But Kelly did not meet our plans and 
hopes. He apparently hardly heard our voices. 


| No, he would not go to dinner; he felt rotten; | } 
he wanted to go to bed and read. No, he} | 
Why should he? 


would not go to Nassau. 
He was deep in the big book. 


Life with Amy seemed as far from his 


thoughts as life with any other agreeable, un- 
interesting woman he knew. There was 
only one woman in the world for Kelly now. 


Before Christmas he went down to the southern | 


college town and stayed for a week with the 
Munros. When he came back, Amy had 
rented the town apartment and gone to her 
brother. He seemed perfectly satisfied, but 
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what Amy suffered only the unwanted, out- 
grown woman knows. 


with us, he said dryly that he himself would | 


E left them in a flutter of gold and red 
leaves; the afternoons were shortening, | 
and the air held a little premonitory chill. | 
Every one seemed sad and irresolute; the very | 


“Tt was brazen,” said Amy to me a few days | 
having | 
your husband fall in love with another man’s 


really good for you both. Kelly comes down | 
You must just be pretty and gay. | 











No Cracks in Living 
Room Walls or Ceiling 


For beautiful walls and ceilings always 
perfect, without cracks, use metal lath, 


Metal Lath 


: | Prevents Cracks - Stops Fire 


Metal lath is sheets of steel mesh. Plaster is _||f} 


mn 


COTE 





clinched to metal lath with a key at every 
|| squareinch. Consult your contractor on small 
expense of using in prominent rooms only, 


| Write for Booklet 


| Vital building facts free on request 


Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers 
Dept. 2689 | 


: 72 West Adams Street * we 
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Colonial Doll House Furniture 
An especially appropriate gift in Pilgrim Tercen- 
tenary Year for the little girl's doll house or the 
big girl's dressing table. Each piece isa little gem. 
: This Combination A 
Consisting of Rush Bottom Chair, back 5’/ high 
He_ pelwhite Card Table, Pair of Colonial Candle- 
sticks and Braided Rag 
Rug, each piece individ- 
ually painted and deco- 
rated by hand, in indi- 
vidual art box with His- 
torical Note, sent post- 
paid for $5.00. 

_ Other charming pieces 
in our Catalog. 

Dealers Wanted 
Roger Williams Toys 
26 Custom House St., 
we Providence, R. I. 
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Use Rough on Rats } 
mixe E 
rats and mice eat. 
Mix it with a dif- 
rent food each 
aight for Guse 
nights, 
the kind of food 
fools those that are 
left. In three nights 
‘ou get them all, 
t =o = 
house. At a 
general ores. Send 
forourbooklet. End: 
ing Ratsand Mice.” 
ailed free to you. 






















THE IMPROVED DOUGH KNEADER 
| AND BEATEN BISCUIT MACHINE 


An attractive addition to the kitchen. 
' Made with enameled top table, also 
small size to clamp to kitchen table. 
An ideal Christmas gift. Write for 
Beaten Biscuit Booklet. 


: © ¥ GEM SALES COMPANY 
ee Lexington, Ky. _ 
SALAD SECRETS 


100 recipes. Brief but complete. 15¢ by mail. 100 Meat- 
less secipes 15¢: 50 Sandwich recipes 15c. All three 30c. 
B. L. BRIGGS, 250 Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y- 


Home Draping and Home Slip Covers Every good 








housekeeper 
should know how to design, by easy methods, Draperies 
and Slip Covers. Y 0u can take it up as a trade and earn big 





money, or learn to doit for yourself. Simplified course of in- 
structions in 2 books,‘‘Slip Covers” and ‘‘Home Draping. 
Sent post paid for ssceach. Ymass Pub. Oo., Atlantic Oity, N.d. 


























Saves cost of gas or other fuel! 










formly hot water, all during 
heating season, by connecting 
an Excelso Water Heater on 
outside of steam or vapor boiler. 


" 
q 


Replaces inefficient fire-pot 
coil. Boiling water from boiler 
heats supply of household water. 
Heater soon pays for itself 









om 


Thousands in use. Requires no 
attention. If plum- 
ber can’t supply 
write for full par- 
ticulars. En- 
dorsed and sold 
by all leading 
boiler manufac- 
turers. 





Guaranteed — satisfac- 


Heater tory or money back. 


connected on 
Boiler 
‘ 


“102 Clinton St. Buffalo, N. Y, 


EXCELSO 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, etc., required 
by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of Good 
Housekeeping, published monthly at New York, N. Y., 
for Oct. 1, 1921. State of New York, County of New 
York, ss 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared C 
Henry Hathaway, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the Businegs 
Manager of Good Housekeeping and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher, International Magazine Company, 119 
West 40th St.. New York, N. Y.; Editor, W. F. Bigelow, 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, 
W. F. Bigelow, 119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y 
Business Manager, C. Henry Hathaway, 119 West 
40th St., New York, N. Y. 2. That the owners are: 
International Magazine Company, 119 West 40th St., 
New York, N. Y.: Stockholders: W. R. Hearst, 137 
Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y.; M. V. Hearst. 
137 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 3. That the 
known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securi- 
ties are: Columbia Trust Company, 60 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y¥.; M. V. Hearst, 137 Riverside 
Drive, New York, N. Y.; W. R. Hearst, 137 Riverside 
Drive, New York, N. Y.; Arthur age ane, 238 William 
St., New York, N. Y.; Lina Strauss, 27 West 72nd St., 
New York, N. Y¥.; George J. Gould, 165 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.; E. H. Gary, 856 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; Samuel Untermyer, 37 Wall St., New 
York, N. Y.; George W. Perkins Estate, 71 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.; James Speyer, 1038 Fifth Ave., New 





York, N. Y.; Phelps Publishing Company, Springfield, 
Mass. 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 


the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
Dany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustce is acting, is given; alse that the said two pura- 
graphs contain statements embracing afflant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of thecompany as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to beli ve that anyother person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


©. Henry Hathaway, Business Manager. Sworn to and 
Subscribed before me this 22nd day of Sept., 1921. 
K. J. Moore, Notary Public, New York County. (My 
commission expires March 30th, 1923.) (Seal.) 


Have constant supply of-uni- 


Excelso Specialty Works 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the | 
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She seemed to shrink curiously. Her rosy, 
babyish skin grew strangely lifeless and color- 
less, her voice was flat, and ‘her pretty gowns 
and hats no longer seemed to fit her. She 
could talk of nothing but Kelly, and whenever 
she talked of him she cried, which was bad for 
her nerves and her beauty. Everybody was 
curious about the Crittendens for a while, 
and then everybody forgot them; and life 
went on, past Christmas, and past Easter, 
and into another summer. 

Mrs. Munro did not actually come to Con- 
necticut this summer; we understood that she 
and her children were in the Virginia moun- 
tains. But she was present wherever Kelly 
was, far more vitally than in the flesh. And 
Kelly came to the farm and made us all feel 
that she was very near. He mentioned her 
occasionally; there were infrequent letters. 
One day I asked him about it. 

“Tt was a thunderbolt, at forty,’’ he said 
simply. “It made everything comprehensible 
—Abélard and Héloise, and Cleopatra, and 
Faust, and Browning’s poetry, and every 
elopement and illicit affair that ever was! It 
wasn’t something that happened to me; it 
is me. It’s the real thing at last. She—she is 
—well, it’s a boy’s phrase, but she is all the 
world to me! Just that—all the world.” 

“But Amy?” I suggested. “There’s such 
a thing as fairness to Amy.’ 

“Fairness?” he answered sharply. “This 
thing is like death. It just happened. You 
don’t talk of death being unfair!’’ 

““And she—Mrs. Munro—does she care?” 

“She would never say. She is the apostle 
of silence, I think,’ he said. ‘Even before 
her husband died—” 

“Died? Professor 
know it!” 

“He died immediately after Christmas; he 
was ill when I was there. No, I know you 
didn’t know it. Nobody does.” 

“Oh, but Kelly—but Kelly—then shall 
you—do you want—shall you ask Amy—” 

‘For a divorce? No, I can’t,” he said with 
a sort of displeasure. ‘Mrs. Munro idolizes 
her daughter. She wouldn’t have anything 
like a scandal touch Rosemary. She’s poor. 
There’s talk of—boarders. My God—that 
woman cooking for clerks and their children!”’ 
cried Kelly suddenly in a burst of anguish. 
“And Amy sits back smugly, as wives do, all 
over the world, and thinks she will make a 
lamp-shade, or cover a pillow with brocade! 
Mary, is it right that she can tie me, when not 
ene fiber of my heart or mind is hers?’ 

“Deadlock!” I told him. And when I next 
saw Amy, I gave her to understand that the 
matter was hopeless. 


Munro—! I didn't 





AMY'S brother-in-law had died the year be- 
fore, and her sister’s three small children 
were a real problem to the young mother. At my 
suggestion Amy cast in her lot with theirs and 
spent the winter in Scarsdale, busy with Missy, 
Toddy, and Brick. There was not much 
money, a rather unmanageable furnace, and 
the mistress of the house was delicate and 
helpless and forlorn, was indeed rapidly failing. 
Amy and the one poor maid had enough to do, 
but when I went to see them—and I went often 
—the situation seemed to me not quite deso- 
late. Amy had burns on her wrists and spots 
on her apron, but she seemed reconciled to 
these blemishes whenever she had limp, blonde, 
smiling little Missy in her arms. Missy was 
ten months old—at a nice age, when she sat 
in high-chairs, threw napkin rings on the floor, 
smiled toothless, friendly smiles, and was 
delicious and soft and sweet at nap-time, after 
baths. 
When we talked, Amy, 
heartbroken wife. 
“T.wrote Kelly that he could be free,”’ she 
said once. ‘‘But she—Mrs. Munro—appar- 
ently won’t think of any such arrangement. 
She lives for that oldest child. After all, 
Kelly is a celebrity, in a way, and it would 
make ugly talk! But as far as I am concerned 
they may do as they like; my life is over. I 
shall putter about here with Daisy—” 


was of course, the 
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I'd like you to meet 
Mrs. Spratt 

Who gauges the heat 
Of deep fat. 


A Surprise Gift 


Here’s a Christmas Gift that is unusual—a 
cooking thermometer in a decorated gift box. 


Mrs. Spratt who helps one make fluffy, golden 
brown crullers is only one of the family of 


* Wie CT AMINA RR 
DER SS TAINVARKD 


There are also Saliy Sweet, chief assistant 
in. the making of delicious Bonbons; Dora 
Oven, the Baking Expert, and Wee Willie 
Wilder, the little fellow who measures the 
heat of Fireless Cooker or Cake Griddle. 
The set of four costs little compared w:th 
the pleasure and satisfaction they give. 
Sold by leading hardware, drug, optical and 
department stores and gift shops. Ask your 
dealer about this interesting family of Cook- 
ing Experts, or write us direct. Sally Sweet, 
$1.25. Wee Willie Wilder, $1.00. Mrs. 
Spratt, $1.75. Dora Oven, $1.25 
Send for Free Copy of “Sally Sweet's Own Reci pes.” 
WILDER PIKE THERMOMETER CO., Troy, N. Y. 

























Here Are Prices You've 
Been Waiting For 


Why look further for low 
prices? ‘‘ Kalamazoo-Di- 
rect-to-You” prices have 
hit bottom. Our savings 
to vou are now the biggest 
in the history of our busi- 
ness. Prices quoted here 
show but a sample of what 
we can save for you. 


Send for New 
List of Prices $1895 


=m and see the savings you can 
make on articles such as 
furnaces, cream separators, 
fencing, shoes, paint, sewing 
machines, and a great line of 
farm and home needs. Quick 
shipment. Cash or 










Send a postal to- 
d ay and 


Ask for Catalog 
No. 107 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
x Mirs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Kalamazes 


Direct 'o u 







Cock Stoves 


and Ranges 





$ Large AGC Wide Table 
Top — Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
brawer— Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — *‘Scien- 
tifieatly Silent” —Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 


A high grade piece of fure 
niture surpassing an 


Bre £3 ‘Ayerpted for 
est 


ease of action, and a! 
lute noiselessness. Write 
now for lescriptive pam- 
phiet dealer’s name. 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. | 
* 504-D Cunard Bldg., Chicago. tu. ! 








TT SERVES YOUR HOME | 





In using advertisements see page 6 135 





CADILLAC 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER 


A CADILLAC for Christmas 
means a CADILLAC for Life | 


T means a sanitary 
home all the year round 
—its oversize 1/5 H. P. 

motor guarantees that. 
It means dustless, germ- 
less floor coverings for 
the kiddies to play on. 

It means clean up- 
holstery, mattresses 

=. and pillows, por- 
tieres, etc. all the 
_ time. 

: It means hours of 
housework sub- 
|, tracted from each 
day’s labor to be 
¥y spent in other 

ways. 

It means a new lease 
of life for your carpets 
and rugs, for the fric- 
tion-driven soft bristle 
brush of the Capr~Lac 
does not—cannot injure 
the nap. 

It means thorough 

and efficient + vacuum 
cleaning without backache 
—without physical strain of 
any kind—for in operating 
the CapIZLAc, no stooping 
or bending is necessary 
and one hand does it all. 

Write for catalog and 

B~-=-—~, name of dealer and 


SAVE YOUR BACK 
WITH A CADILLAC 


CLEMENTS MFG. ‘CO. 
603 Fulton Street, Chicago, III. 


Canadian Branch 
46 Duchess St.,~ Toronto, Ontario 


“Bx-AJAX- @| 


Plural Socket Plug 


LEAVES LAMP 
IN POSITION INTENDED. 


a Tee Somes Plug 1 $1 Each: h Three For 
made right or one 
Lamp and Appliances. aC. $ 2.75 


SEE YOUR DEAL DEALER 
AND INSIST ON AJAX 
«Made By~ 
tt Ajax Electric »- 

So Specialty Co. 


ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


Moore Push- Pins, 


Glass Heads-Steel Points 


Moore Pas — 


Ppt ‘ie’ show them 
worwnere LOT 
Everywhere pécket 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 


Wayne Junction Philadelphia 
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The Real Thing 


And she began to cry forlornly and had to be 
comforted. 

“Tt is so terrible, Mary,” she faltered, 
“when you love a man—never look at another 
—when other people find you interesting 
enough! Suddenly he doesn’t see you any 
more—he just likes some one else better. And 
all your years of devotion go for nothing! 
Perhaps that other woman is no more charm- 
i arter and no younger—but you 
have to see the looks you h-hunger for, and the 
—the words you |-love— 

“‘Kelly’s little finger is smarter than my 
whole body,” she went on, when she had dried 
the sudden rush of tears. “But I am not 
a fool! Many a man is faithful to a stupider 
woman than I. Every one says now that 
there should have been children—but he never 
liked children especially. I seemed to be 
everything to him—and then suddenly I was 
nothing! And now, ” finished Amy, her eyes 
brimming again, “now I’m not young, and 
I’m not pretty any more. I look old! These 
little creatures—” she kissed Missy, “‘see to 
it that Aunt Amy doesn’t get many unbroken 
nights!” 


THE next summer she brought the three 

children, motherless now, to Connecticut, 
for Kelly was in the west, working over a film, 
and we had delicious times, picnics and tramps 
and talks over supper—living just as the 
children did. Amy was thinner, pale, far 
less smart as to dress, but she was a quiet, 
appreciative, thoughtful Amy, and we all 
liked her better than we ever had before. She 
was charming with the children, the little boys 
were delightful in their dark rompers, and the 
baby captured the household as babies always 
do. Sam and Etelka wanted to adopt the 
baby, but Amy would not part with any one 
of the three for more than a few hours at a 
time. She was an absorbed mother and actu- 
ally approached a shadowy sort of happiness 
on those long, hot, silent days, when we spent 
all the daylight hours with the children. 

That winter she lived with her brother, and 
Uncle Tom, and the cook and maid and nurse. 
The ménage gained -a certain dignity quite 
unusual to Amy’s establishments. Kelly re- 
mained in California, and we all’ made a special 
effort to see a good deal of Amy and to tell 
curious outsiders that she was tied by the 
claims of her sister’s children. The Crittendens’ 
affairs simmered quietly; every one thought 
that Kelly would be back again in the spring. 

But in April Carter had a brief letter from 
Kelly, requesting that he send on Kelly’s 
various possessions from the farm, as he, Kelly, 
was never coming east again. He planned a 
long trip:to Borneo and-the Orient. 

“You may know,” finished the letter, “of 
Mrs. Munro’s sudden marriage to a man 
named Atherton, Laurence Atherton. She 
has known him all her life; I imagine he is rich. 
Of course this was for Rosemary’s sake— 
curse all superficial and hide-bound conven- 
tions! She could not marry me; she could not 
make a living; this thing offered! God knows 
what it has cost her!” 

““H’m!” said Amy to this, when it was com- 
municated to her. 

Partly because Amy was really developing, 
and partly because of the interest we all took in 
her affairs, it became quite the fashion, at about 
this time, to keep in close touch with her. Her 
little, old, empty platitudes were no more, she 
was growing to be devoted to Etelka and to 


| Jane, and more than anything else she was one 


of ourselves—she knew our jokes and traditions 
and peculiarities. That, as one reaches the 
forties, is two-thirds of the joy of any asso- 
ciation. Kelly had disappeared into space, 
Mrs. Munro was married, but Amy and these 
three delightful children were accessible, and 
we liked them all better every day. 

There was a rambling farm at one side of the 
Billings’s, in Connecticut, of which the Mack- 
arys and their little girls presently took pos- 
session, and in the following year—the third | 
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“And A Lyttle (bild Shall Lead Them” 


Three Pictures That Help 
To Bring Christmas 
Into Your Home 


Reduced from 35c to 25c 


RIGHT colors, blended into ap- 

pealing pictures by great artists, 
have a direct effect on every thought 
your day produces. And on the 
minds of all who call on you. 


902 —‘‘Mother and Child’ 


These and other ogee nl go Willcox Smith 
pictures, formerly pric at 35c, will now 
be sent to you on receipt of 25c each. Each 
picture is reproduced in full colors, size 11" x 
14", without lettering, and suitable for fram 
ing. Postage prepaid. Delivery guaranteed. 
For a wider selection, send roc postage for 
our new catalogue of modern pictures by 
famous artists. They make ideal gifts. 


920—* Baby’s Prayer” 


(Cosmopolitan 
Print 
Department 


IIQ WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


WESTKO STONEWARE 
HOT WATER BOTTLE 


¥ An ideal hot water bottle and bed warmer. 
Makes comfortable nights in coldest 
weather. Holds heat 10 a 
Preferred in hospitals and fo 5 
No home shoul out it. Sead 
&. 9 Smstth, 


t wt 
gelivered parcel, bos Dost pre pai 


Splendid 


OF Westko bottle. 
anywhere in United States 











LET THIS BOOK 
BE THE GUIDE! 


“THIS Book”’ is Ovington’s Christ- 
mas Book, perhaps the most fa- 
mous guide to gifts in all the world. 


It is ready now, iust off the press in 
fact, and between its covers, you will 
find nearly 400 suggestions which are 
unmatched for variety, novelty and 
good taste. 


a Se ee 
Mt i OT A 


The Edition is limited and the demand 
generally exceeds the supply, but we 
suggest you write for your copy be- 
fore you plan the purchase of a single 
gift. 


OVINGTON’S 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue” 


Stara 
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| | Warming the teet in 
||| Comfort without injuring 
||| the shoes or marring the 
finish of the Radiator. 
Attaches lo any Radiator in | 
__ fite minutes. | 
No lools need- 

ed. Made of 
pres-ed steel 
beaut ‘fully 
nickel 
plated. | 
Ha f -.! 
monizes | 
| with any | 
| finish 

of radia- | 





























Sent by insured par 
cel post anywhere in 
the United States upon 
receipt of check or mon- 
ey order for $3.75. 
Money cheerfully refunded if 
ee mactory after 10 days’ 
al 


THEXTON MFG. CO. 
315 Third Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 











©» Become a Nurse 






our correspondence course. 

Twenty years of success—12,000 

Graduates earning $18 to $30 
weekly. Age 19 to 60. 


ing for nursing. 
woman who wants to become a nurse. 


Entire tuition earned in a few weeks 
Two months’ trial. 
if dissatisfied. 

Send for catalog and specimen lesson pages. 


ad THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
4 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y 


= H CILS 
é RES PEE IN 





F.0. BALLARD, The 





Indispensable for the practical nurse. | 


Money refunded | 


| older face. 


| asked, 





of her desertion—Amy and her brother, Tom 
West, bought an enchanting little place across 
the road. Summers became times of real de- 
light, with a guest or two at Amy’s house, and 
one or two at mine, and all of us at Sam’s every 
afternoon, children and grown-ups, battered, 
dusty motor cars parked at awkward angles 
in the grass, and stiff, faded bathing suits 
drying on the currant bushes. Delicious 
times, to be recalled presently with a heart- 
ache, as the old kodak pictures are turned 
over, or when the old songs chance to be 
heard again! 

Then came the impossible, as it often does 
in this life. One summer, on the day before 


Missy’s fourth birthday, Kelly walked quietly. 


into the Billings side yard. Of course Keliy 
knew nothing of Amy’s new life and was far 
from suspecting that the little, colonial house 
across the road, with the elms and the sun- 
flowers and the baby in the faded pink rompers, 
was Amy’s house. 

He came in, a grayer, older Kelly, and after 
he and Sam had fallen upon each other’s necks 
in true Biblical fashion, and when Etelka and 
I had come flying in to laugh and cry with 
joy, he asked wearily and quietly for Amy. 
And just then—quite like a play—we heard 
a rich sort of reluctant laugh, and there were 
voices about the corner of the house among 
the loaded rose-bushes, and into a flood of late 
afternoon sunlight came Amy with a dirty, 
weeping, little boy in each hand. Brick and 
Tod had smirched themselves from head to 
foot with what appeared to be a combination 
of brick-dust, oil, clay, lime, mud, tar, and 
some of the darker-juiced fruits. Their 
cheeks and eyebrows were stiff with foreign 
matters, and their blond heads were clotted. 
In a clown-like powdering of whitish dust they 
wept, and we almost wept.when we saw them. 

Amy was in a checked gingham with a 
broad-brimmed hat over her eyes. The merci- 
less sunlight showed her figure sturdier than 
of yore, and her hair swept plainly from an 

“T couldn’t 


“Look at them!” she laughed. 


bear to wash them until you saw them! They 
got as far as the brickyard—Mary, would 
you cold-cream them first?” 

Something constrained in our silence 


stopped the joyous voice, and she frowned as 
she looked straight at Kelly. Then she paled 


a little, and put out her hand, and said 
amazedly: 
“Kelly! I didn’t know!” And she looked 


” she 


about at us all. ‘Did any of you know? 


“T didn’t know, myself!”’ said Kelly. 


““You’ve been—where? Everywhere?”’ said 
Amy simply. 
“Tndia—and Borneo—and, yes, every- 


| where!” he said. , 


B Y trainingat homethrough | 


The standard course of home train- | 
Invaluable for the 





PI 
“Pencil Man,” 10 Spruce Street, N.Y.City | 


“Think of it! But I must clean these gen- 
tlemen before they set for life. Mary, where’s 
that stuff you used on Belinda when she got 
in the tar?” said Amy. 


T was as simple as that. Two hours later 
we were all about the supper-table, and Kelly 
was telling us his adventures. Amy, still in 
the gingham and apparently quite at ease, in- 


terrupted him only once—when she thought | 


she heard a wail from across the road. 

“T have a nurse for them,” she explained 
to him, “but nothing but a charge of dynamite 
ever arouses Selma. ‘Tomorrow you must see 
them all, Kelly; they’re delicious!”’ 

And then the days began to go by quietly 
and naturally, only with that augmented savor 
and thrill that such a situation lends. Kelly 
loafed and smoked and cooked with Sam, and 
got out his big book again—a tumbled old 
manuscript now. And Amy was busy 





with | 


children, and jam-making, and decorations for | 


the Fourth, 
and treated Kelly just as she would have 
treated any other old friend Every evening 


| she and her brother yawned the usual good- 
| nights, stood talking for an additional hali- 


hour, yawned farewells again, stopped at the 
picket gate to call back some message about 





and entertaining Tom’s friends, | 


| 
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Fuel Economy 


“We've got to cut down our coal bill!” 
You've said it often, but how is the 
problem. -Yet coal can be saved, and 
without sacrificing, comfort either. 

Make every pound of coal deliver its 
full measure of heat with 


TheffINNEAPOLIS™ 


HEAT REGULATOR 


Maintains an even temperature in the 
house by automatically controlling the 
drafts of the furnace. 

No more coal is burned than is necessary 
for comfort—a positive saving in your 
fuel bill. 

Used with any heating plant 
burning coal, gas or oil—lasts 
a lifetime. 


Write for fm attractive new 






booklet-—*‘The Convenience 
of Comfort’ —complete with 
illustrations. Mailed free. 


Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator Co. 
2764 Fourth Ave. So. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Service branches in all principal cities. 
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your building. 
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self." Write for, free book. 
Hotel Trainin 


Washington, 


Enjoy your work! Hundreds of openings « 
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The Real Thing 


ice-cream or the laundry or the hydrangeas 
and went to their own house. ; 

One day Kelly somewhat awkwardly 
touched upon the matter. “—If Amy here 
ever forgives me,”’ he ended some phras: 

Amy gave him an astonished look. “Yoy 
| don’t think I’m angry at you, Kelly!” she 
cried. 

“No-o, but of course I feel—I am-—I’ye 
| been—!” It was actually Kelly stammering 
and ill at ease. 

“T think marriage should be that way.” said 
Amy thoughtfully, as we were allstill. “When 
people are tired of the—the intimate, exacting 
thing, then why shouldn’t they be friends? If 
I had been wholly dependent upon you for 
support, Kelly, then that would have made it 
bad. It zs a financial problem, after all. It 
| hurt me horribly, at first. But I’ve never in 
my life been so happy as I am now, with my 
| sister’s children for my family, and my hus- 

band for my friend!” 

She meant it, too, smiling from one face to 
another in the pale lantern light. And Kelly 
should have joined us in what was a little wave 
of unexpressed but quite perceptible love and 
admiration for Amy. But he seemed pro- 


° foundly dissatisfied, ‘somehow. 
e oy oO oOo ing | He became the favorite of Amy’s children, 
~~ and the adoration that sunny-headed, eager- 


fident, little Mis kened 
The kettle chuckles contentedly; the golden brown potatoes | car = ps Bh Re nes on The tal 


sizzle in the pan; appetizing odors from the savory roast | =e come rf anew the road in her 
| nightgown in the dewy, early morning, to get 

inspire delightful thoughts of the meal to come. | into the hammock with Uncle Kelly. She a 
s No wonder women are happy i in their | next to him at breakfast and brought him 

kitch cokaumel i dy weed =| | splinters and scratches to inspect. Kelly 
Cnens- and nO wonder they nave =| | went with us when we took all the children to 
them equipped with the county fair, and when he stood Missy up 
on boxes or railings to straighten her sunbonnet 
or wipe her mouth, and when she approached 


66 Wear-Ever 99 to his brown, hard, big face her own little, 


glowing, rosy, smiling face, Kelly would give 
* * ° | a silly, fatuous laugh that did not at all belie 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils | aces ein ce 
When we watched the races, Brick sprawled 
out in Amy’s lap and went to sleep, and Missy 
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A “Wear-Ever" seven-inch fry || ——utensils that always can be depended 


| pan will be sent postpaid any- | . * 4 * ° 
where in U.S. or Canada on upon to do their part efficiently. became a heavily-breathing, enchanting lump 





| receipt of 60c. Fry pan and i 


| cover will be sent for 80c. Ex- | : . on Kelly’s shoulder, and Carter and I, watch- 
i ten Guaun foe Cuttatinas Gitte, Made from hard, thick sheet alumi- é ? 


| fe. each (80e. including cover): h c“ hi f 4) | ing the two beloved faces bending over the 
Offer expires Jan. 31, 1922. || num-—have no coating to chip off, | children, said to each other that it was only 
| | | a matter of weeks, now. 





cannot rust—are pure and safe. 


UT Amy said differently. When the inevi- 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. | table moment came, and when Kelly told 
New Kensington, Pa. her, before us all, that he was sorry and 
Saciine Rae Nas thers Alou Go 1 tlt cednte | ashamed, she was firm. And she told me later 
ata that she didn’t really care for Kelly any more, 
that way. Something was dead in her, where 
| her wifehood for Kelly was concerned. 
| ‘TI love him, as you all do,” said Amy defi- 
nitely. ‘I love to have him come to the chil- 
dren’s Christmas party, and it is just heavenly 
to have Kelly—well, attentive to me again, 


managing to get next to me at theater parties, 

and always listening to 3 I say, and all 

thar. But, Mary, that’s all. I don’t want 

A ** Dairy Brand ” Breakfast him too close again, perhaps thinking that 
my hat isn’t pretty, or that I’ve said something 

stupid, or that he has to make up a lie to tell 
| me before he can leave me alone! Mary, 
| I’ve cried it all out, the soreness and the sad- 
ness, and nobody is ever going to make me 
sensitive, and nerv a and — am. 
I wasn’t a good wife to him, I liked all sort o 
To be sure of “Dairy Brand” insist on Hormel’s. foolish os but—but your wonderful 


Kelly wasn’t a good husband , either!” 
GEO. A. HORMEL & COMPANY | “iat you've changed so, Amy. You've 


’ i | grown up so!”’ I offered. 
Dept. B Austin, Minn. Amy stopped at an Avenue window—we 


were walking downtown in the bright January 
sunshine—and studied a small blue coat belted 
with beaver with an absent smile. ‘Yes, 
I’ve changed. But if he had tried, he could 
have changed me! I’m needed now, and I’m 

|X !” she conceded indifferently. 

And there the matter rested. 

oF (@) @ | |B) | Fe)  @) D Kelly presently stopped what had been a =or! 
e informal courtship of his wife, and the winter 


went on pleasantly; intimate friends knew the 














Breakfast is the meal that starts the family out 
on the day’s work. Make it appetizing, sus- 
taining and wholesome. 

Serve Hormel’s “ Dairy Brand”’ Pork Sausage 
tomorrow—a real American breakfast. 
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truth, and the world knew nothing. Our | 
group expanded, contracted, expanded again, | 
as its different members came and went, and 
in May we were all up in the green grass of 
Connecticut again, Amy apparently not a 
heart-throb the worse for the strain. Le 

But it was Kelly who felt it and showed it in 
everything he said and did. He was forty- 
five now; he was finishing the big work; he 
was knitted more closely than ever into this 
circle of men and women who had loved him 
and praised him and watched him for twenty- 
five loyal years. 

And Amy was part of this circle; Amy some- 
what faded and disillusioned and middle-aged 
at thirty-five, but still blonde and merry and 
responsive, charming in her youthful, wide 
hats and plain cottons; Amy pulled to the 
right for a whispered communication from 
Brick, and to the left for Tod’s confidences, 
familiar and dear to Jane and Etelka and Sam | 
and Carter and all the rest of us. Kelly ad- | 
dressed himself to her, and she answered him | 
generally; he paid her a compliment, and she 
did not seem to hear. 

All this was quite genuine on Amy’s part; 
she was not flirting. She was in a curious | 
position of being perfectly content, and like 
the person who sits on the very center of the 
revolving disc, she was hard to dislodge. He 
had brought about this situation himself, | 
hers throughout had been the passive part, | 
and she would not alter it. 





AM glad to remember—not that it really 

signified—that what happened, happened 
in early August. Kelly’s book was published 
on the fifteenth, and two weeks later he was 
the lion of the hour. 

But this was only the third or fourth day of 
‘the month, for we were stringing big, lemon- 
colored lanterns in the grape-arbor, I remem- 
ber, to celebrate Susan Mackary’s engagement. 
It was a warm, cloudless afternoon; the very 
shadows of the elms and maples, and of the 
long, straggling, white house, seemed to dif- 
fuse a sort of light. The children were lying 
in the shade, murmuring like a group of fluffing 
chickens. Susan and her beloved were com- 
pounding boiled lemonade. Every one else 
was somewhat rumpled, very damp and hot 
as to countenance, rather straggling s to hair, 
and—yes, perhaps a little middle-aged in 
general effect. Kelly, who is a magnificent, 
florid person with big, firm teeth, had put on 
Deborah Mackary’s velvet tam and had im- 
provised a mustache from two wisps of Tod’s 
dark hair just bobbed by Amy, and was sing- 
ing “Santa Lucia” with gusto, as he stood on 
the end of the long, littered table. It was 
at this moment that callers arrived. 

At first we all stared in puzzled inquiry at 
the big, shiny car turning up our lane and at 
the elegantly-dressed woman who, followed by 
a stout, gray-headed man, descended from it. 
Behind them, sunshine dazzled on the holly- 
hocks, and crickets shrilled in the hot fields. 

They came into the shade, the woman with 
her hand outstretched. A light burst upon 
me; I groped for names. 

“Why, it’s Mrs.—it’s the—the Athertons! | 
You must be—of course, how do you do? | 
You remember Mrs.—Mrs. Atherton, Sam? | 
You know us all, I think. This is my grown-up 
Susan; she was fifteen when you knew her, | 
I think. And this is—” 

And so on and on, in the usual babble, for 
the silence seemed adamant in its calm. Mrs. 
Atherton took up the stream just as I faltered. 
She knew us all; she swept graciously into the ar- 
bor; she had a darkly bright smile for every one. 

_ “Oh, you dear people! One can hardly be- 
lieve it is nearly five years! And you must 
like this dear Laurence of mine, for he is really 
one of ourselves! Etelka—and I must kiss 
you, Jane—I’ve followed your work. I’m so 
proud of you!” 

When she came to Kelly, there was some- 
thing a little special, something at once tender | 
and pleading, in her look. She gave him both 
her hands, and her look went to Amy for in- 
dulgence, and to the rest of us for sympathy. | 





The Range for Double Service—Electricity and Coal 


The Magee ElectriCoal range, is dual 
in its makeup, one-half being de- 
voted to electricity and the other to 
coal. This offers the convenience of 
using both fuels at one time, or sepa- 
rately as the case may require. 


The coal range is complete in every 
detail, from the large baking oven 
which is heated on five sides to the 
efficient brass coil for heating water. 


The electrical equipment (“Edi- 
son’’) includes an electric oven and 
broiler and three cover units, with 
an attachment for connecting wash- 
ing or ironing machine, flat-iron, or 
other similar devices. 
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Important Notice to Mother 


R. McCOLLUM and Nina Simmonds, of Johns 
: Hopkins University, two of the country’s lead- 
ing authorities on foods, have written a wonderful 
book, recommended by dietitians everywhere for 
the home-maker. They fully explain the foods 
that guard against disease and make strong, 
healthy bodies. 


Baltimore tried these principles 


on the children of the schools with results which 
are the talk of the country. 


With this book you can prepare meals for your 
family so that doctor bills will be largely a thing of 
the past. Also delicious recipes and menus for every 
meal of every day in the year. 












If your leading book dealer cannot 
supply you with this book, we will 
send it on approval. If you like it, 
pay us $3.65. If you don’t, send it 
back—it will cost you nothing, 


FREDERICK C. MATHEWS COMPANY 
P. O. Box 834 F Detroit, Mich. 









Sold by local dealers or direct. 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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In using advertisements see page 6 


The electric oven, insulated on all 
sides, is a perfect fireless cooker, 
baking being accomplished after the 
electricity is turned off. This is very 
economical in operation. 


The Magee ElectriCoal combin- 
ing two complete ranges in one com- 
pact form, represents a high art in 
range making and will last a life- 
time, they are made in beautiful 
gray Por-cel-a (fused enamel—wash- 
able) or in ebony black. 


These ranges are so carefully packed 
and crated with imstructions so 
complete, that they can be shipped 
and installed anywhere. 


Send for illustrated literature. 
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The pure extract from choicest 
vanilla beans aged in wood to 
bring out all its mellow, rich, 
delicate flavor -and just-right 
strength. That—and that alone 
—is Price’s Vanilla. 


PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO. 
“Experts in Flavor” 
In Business 68 Years Chicago, Ill. 








WORTH while book leaves its enduring im- 
pression on the character and imagination of 
the reader. Bradley books are fine, wholesome book 


for children from the kindergarten age up to the wide- 
awake boy or gir! of fifteen. : a 
Stories of the forest, field and siream—in fact, every subject that 


and folk lore. 
appeals to a child is a theme for 


Bradley Quality’ 


The Three Musketeers Alexander Dumas. . 
lilustrated in color by Harold Brett. 


Heroic stories. Fairy tales 





Edited by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
Price $3.00 


A real achievement {n the editing of a famous classic, presenting it in practically the words 


of the author, yet with the elimination of all questionable passages, 
conscientious can place in the hands of a child. 


Wonder Stories 


Illustrated by Clara M. Burd. 
The choicest stories of ancient mythology, charmingly retold in simple language. 


A book which the most 


- _ By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
Price $2.50 
These 


stories possess a never failing fascination for the young and lay a foundation for later appre- 


ciation of classic literature. 
Lorna Doone 


after childhood has passed. 


Illustrated by Harold Brett. Price $3.50 
A worth while edition of this well-known classic. 


By R. D. Blackmore 


A book which will be cherished long 


Ask your bookseller for Bradley Quality Books 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


It’s Not id etom bat-jem\y evel 


Unless the Name Is on the Seat 


Tf 


This is the only genuine Irish Mail. De- 
eo velops arm shoulder and body muscles | 


doors. Lots of fun, Makes play out 


of errand running. Ask yourdealer, | 


HILL-STANDARD CO. 
600 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, Ind, 


of children—keeps them out-of- | 


Springfield, Mass. 


U ‘S.No Paste NEEDED 
se them to mount all kodak 
> _ pictures, post cards, clippings in album. 
Made in Square, Round, Oval, Fancy and Heart 
of black, gray, sepia, and red gummed paper. 
ie Slip them on corners of pictures, then wet and stick. 
QUICK-EASY-ARTISTIC. No muss, no fuss. At photo 
supply, drug and stat’y stores. Accept no substitution; 


inuse 
today/ 


| there is nothing as good. 10c brings full pkg. and samples. 
frum Engel Mfg. Co., Dept. 32-M, 4711 N. Ciark St. Chicago 





Cakes ee 


(Continued 


of melted chocolate, chopped, candied cherries, 
pineapple or citron or nuts or coconut; it may 
also be tinted in any delicate hue preferred. 

For Ornamental Icing to use with the pastry 
bag and tubes, beat the whites of two eggs 
just to the foamy stage, then stir in one-half 
cupful of confectioners’ sugar and a tiny pinch 
of cream of tartar, and continue to beat until 
smooth and glossy. Then add another half- 
cupful of sugar and beat again; then a third 
half-cupful of sugar with one teaspoonful of 
lemon-juice should be added and the icing 
beaten until it will cling to the egg-beater when 
it is lifted from it. Continue the beating for at 
least ten minutes; when it is so thick that it 
may be cut with knife and retain its shape, it is 
ready for use. A little more or less sugar may 
be required, according to the size of the eggs. 
This icing may be kept soft and pliable for 
several hours, if it is covered with a cloth wrung 
from cold water. 

Butter Icing, when well made, may be used 
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from page 56) 


in the pastry bag quite as satisfactorily as the 
ornamental icing. It may also be tinted and 
flavored in a variety of ways. Beat one-half 
cupful of butter to a cream and very gradually 
work into it one and one-half to two cupfuls 
of confectioners’ sugar and flavor to taste. 
Keep this icing very cool while using it for 
decorative purposes, and add more sugar if 
you find that it is not quite stiff enough to 
force it through the tubes well. Mocha 
utter Icing is merely this form of icing to 
which enough strong black coffee has been added 
to flavor it nicely. When a liquid is added for 
flavoring, more sugar must be worked into 
the icing. 

The Chocolate Fudge Icing is made by boil- 
ing together one cupful of sugar, one-half cup- 
ful of milk, one tablespoonful of butter, one- 
eighth teaspoonful of salt, and two squares of 
chocolate for eight minutes. Do not stir the 
mixture during the boiling process, but beat it 
hard while it is cooling. 
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The Real Thing 


Awkward for once, red and uncomi: rtable 
and outraged, Kelly, in his ridiculous mys. 
tache and tam-o’-shanter, stammered some- 
thing in her direction. 

“But whose darling baby?” she said of 
Missy, who came slowly and suspiciously up 
from the trees. ; 

Kelly got redder, if it was possible, but Amy 
said readily: 

“My sister’s. But I have adopted her!” 

“You lucky things, to find heri” Mrs. 
Atherton said with a whimsical glance. “Ah. 
Larry, wouldn’t we like one, now that Rose- 
mary’s married?” she said smilingly to the 
rather unresponsive husband. 

Kelly had lifted Missy to the table and stood 
behind her, Amy beside him. 

“We love her!”” Amy said simply. 

Mrs. Atherton narrowed her fine eyes, 
“Does one, really?” she asked, rich in her own 
motherhood as against Amy’s pretense. 

I think every one of us felt the same sudden 
thrill of dislike and anger, except perhaps Amy, 
who kissed Missy in the damp, sweet, little 
back of her neck, under the fine, silken tangle 
of curls, and answered unsuspiciously, 

‘Just exactly the same!” 

“‘T-won’t believe that!” 


MB:. ATHERTON sat down, and played 

with a parasol handle, and changed the 
subject. She was consciously the admired and 
elusive and unattainable woman, archly and 
mischievously aware of the dramatic situation. 
Nobody admired her for that. But there was 
more than that. It was obvious that there 
had been a change in her, that after her 
twenty-five years of obscurity and poverty 
and service and longing, she had found all this 
wealth and admiration too late. Where Amy 
was chastened, fine, quietly-poised, this woman 
was subtly coarsened, made strangely shallow 
and complacent. 

One knew that she had told her beaming and 
commonplace partner that Kelly Crittenden, 
the novelist, had been desperately in love with 
her, and that the stupid little wife had left him. 
We saw her turn to Kelly the old battery of 
glances, augmented now by the Paris frock 
and the pearls and the parasol. And we all 
looked at simple, honest, absorbed little Amy 
with a sort of rallying of our forces before the 
approach of a common enemy. 

“Where are you living now, Kelly?” asked 
the remembered poignant voice. 

“Oh, here!” Sam said carelessly. The 
children had come up to the arbor, and Brick 
now pulled Kelly to a seat and displayed a bee- 
Kelly’s face was bent over the brown 


little hand absorbedly. Toddy and my gipsy 


| girls had gathered about them in the green- 


gold of sun and shadow under the grape leaves, 
and I saw Mrs. Atherton look at them in a 
puzzled fashion. 

The old, colored factotum that we chanced 
to have that summer came to the kitchen door, 
and Amy took from her a tray of milk and 
bread and jelly; the children slid into seats for 
supper. Deborah Mackary raised her brown 


| face for a kiss from Aunt Amy; Missy wanted 
| Uncle Kelly to sit next to her and serve her. 


| ishing, at least saw nothing amiss. 





Her cloudy little mass of flaxen hair fell upon 


| a small, bare arm; she was sleepy. 


‘Do carry her home, Kelly!” said Amy then, 


| quite simply. 


Mrs. Atherton, if she saw something aston- 
Kelly’s 
whole face lighted radiantly—the tam and 
the mustache were gone now—and we could 
all see the wonderful and grateful smile he 
gave Amy. She had never asked him to her 
house before. But she told me long alter- 
ward that dear old Kelly had seemed so foolish, 
so helpless, so awkward and ashamed before 
Mrs. Atherton’s bright sureness and sweetness, 


| that something had crumbled and softened 
| and slipped and fluttered all at once in her 
| heart, and she had only been conscious 0! a 
| blind impulse to save him and make him feel 


| wanted and happy again. 
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They looked prosaic enough as they went 
away, the baby in Kelly’s arms, the boys 
stumbling beside Amy, sunset light on the 
gray in Kelly’s hair and the dust on Amy’s 
sensible boots, and yet, after they left, things 
seemed to be suddenly dull. Mrs. Atherton’s 
confident tones became rather meaningless. 
Carter, passing me on the way to the kitchen, 
murmured that she cramped his style. The 
lingering, sweet sunlight sent yellow shafts 
across the flagged floor of the arbor; the chil- 
dren finished their cookies and scattered. I 
think we were all bored except Susan and her 
beloved, who were at the charcoal oven experi- 
menting with fried chicken. 

There was a vague quality of discontent in 
Mrs. Atherton’s manner as she declined our 
invitations and went prettily out of our lives. 
But what exquisite peace and laughter and 
content were in the grape arbor when she was 
gone! We all wanted to see Amy and Kelly— 
not te say anything too direct or significant, 
but just to be together. 

It was somewhat disappointing when Tom 
West, a lean person of perhaps fifty, came in 
the gate, at supper time, alone. 

“Amy and Kelly sent you all their love,” 
he said, “and asked Mary to keep an eye on 
me and the children! They took their big 
coats and the little car, about ten minutes ago, 
and went down the back lane to the highway, 
and they said they’d send you a line from 
Canada in a day or two.” 

Etelka and Sam and Charlotte and Streeter 
and'l looked at each other, and Carter Mackary, 
grizzled and shabby and forty-five years old, 
grinned over his disgraceful old pipe. 

“Tt looks to me,” he said, “‘like the real thing!”’ 


The League for Longer Life 
(Continued from page 46) 


shown a woful lack of knowledge respecting 
the date of death and the cause of death 
of the grandparents. Without having made 
a careful summary of the replies I should 
say that fully 60 percent of those who have 
filled out their personal questionnaires did 
not know the age at death of their grand- 
parents, nor the disease which carried them off. 
As grandparents figure largely in hereditary 
vitality, this lack of knowledge on the part of 


our people is a serious handicap in determining | 
the degree of inherited vitality which they | 


possess. This trouble is due solely to the de- 
fects of registration of births and deaths. At 
the present time only a little over three-fourths 
of the states have strict registration laws. 
In those states where registration laws do 
exist, they are not rigidly enforced. It will 


not be until we have effective reportable dis- | 
ease laws and have them rigidly enforced | 


that we can expect our people to be informed 
with regard to their hereditary chances for 
health and long life. 

As children under the age of 20 are not 
expected to be sufficiently interested in the 
matter to make personal application, the 
minimum age for membership in the League 
for Longer Life is 20 years. This does not 
mean that minors are of less importance; in 
point of fact the age from birth to 20 years is 
considered the most important from the point 
of view of good health and long life. 

The appalling fact has been disclosed through 
the statistics that the first month of life is 
Inost precarious. While from ten to fifteen 
deaths occur among 100 infants under the age 
of one year in various parts of the United 
States, more than half of them occur before 
the age of one month. That is the time of life 
when the infant depends more than at any 
other time upon a good heredity. Most of these 
deaths are due to imperfect organisms due to 
some accident or fault of heredity. Unfor- 
tunately the parents of the country are not 
educated with regard to the care of their own 
children. Ignorance and affection combined 


are the chief causes of the death of infants not 
due to imperfect development at birth. 











“Roval- Rochester’ PERCOLATORS 


cA Christmas Gift to Her 


THESE MANY HANDY 


FEATURES LESSEN THE 


DRUDGERY OF HOUSEWORK: 
Hinged cover prevents inset falling out and damaging table 


linen and china. Removable 


inset makes incr capacity 


possible. Metal tipped handle prevents — from flame. 


Take-apart inset eliminates breakage in ¢ 


You will find “Royal-Rochester” Percolators, 
both stove and electric, in many different 
styles, patterns and sizes, at all dealers. 


eaning. 


Write for interesting booklet, “The Story of 
the Coffee Bean,” and also folder showing 
complete line of ”Royal-Rochester“ Percolators 


ROCHESTER STAMPING COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 200 FIFTH AVENUE 














Skims the Cheats for your COFFEE 
A Kitchen Utensil needed in every home. 


One half pint of cream costs as much as one quart 
of milk. Use SKIMIT to get the cream and you have 
one and one-half pints of milk left for cooking uses 
which costs you nothing. 


oie SANITARY SIPHON 
@ @ 


im 


The Midget Cream Separator 


With SKIMIT you can get the TOP or BOTTOM 
malik, whichever the DOCTOR says is best for your 


BAB 
No Rubber NoCorks No Packing 


SKIMIT is all metal. It does not wear out. It cleans 
easily and may be sterilized by boiling. 

SKIMIT has the endorsement of GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING Institute and prominent physicians. 


With SKIMIT there is No Dipping, No Pouring and 
NO Pumping. One pull of the plunger starts siphon 
action and removes the cream, 


$1.00 by mail. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


SKIMIT MFG. CO., Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Agents Wanted. Sells on Sight. 





LEAVENS FURNITURE 
Decorated to Order 


You may select the pieces from 
a complete line of beautiful fur- 
niture—and have them decorated 
to suit your personal preference. 


Leavens design is unmistakably 
correct—distinguished by its sim- 
ple beauty. It adapts itself re- 
markably to any finish or decora- 
tive motif. 

The piece illustrated is Dressing 


Table, Hand Decorated. Write 
for Set No. 3 of illustrations. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO. ave. 


MANUFACTURERS 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





In using advertisements see page 6 


























STEER 





TEERO BOUILLON CUBES—the 

trade-mark STEERO is on every 
wrapper—aresold in boxes of 12,50, and 
100, If not readily obtainable at your 
dealer’s, we will mail direct upon re- 
ceint of 35 cents a box of 12, Ask for 
STEERO bouillon cubes. 


for Christmas--- 


Bromm’s Old Virginia Fruit Cocke 


HE original ‘“‘BROMM’S Old Virginia 
Fruit Cake,” a delicious bit of Old Vir- 
ginia, is chock-full of choice nuts and fruits. 
Baked the year’round. Always fresh, keeps 
indefinitely. 

If your fancy grocer can’t supply you, we 
will ship prepaid, delivery guaranteed, to 
any point in the U.S. Two-pound cake in 
tin, price $2.25; Four-pound tin, $4.25; 


Six-pound tin, $6.00. 


PARK & TILFORD 
New York Representatives 


L. Bromm Baking Co. 
518 E. Marshall St. 


Richmond, Virginia 
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“Simply Add Boiling Water” & 





BOUILLON 
CUBES 





The Mother 
Who Coaxed 
an Appetite 


She was just the age when girls are 
apt to treat lightly the subject of eat- 
ing substantial food. Her wise mother 
knew that young daughters, and in 
fact the whole family, would eat what 
was on the table if she first served 
something hot and appetizing. She 
knew that hot bouillon made from 
STEERO bouillon cubes was just 
the dishto serve. Its rich, meaty flavor 
was all that was needed to coax a lag- 
gingappetite. Puta STEERO bouillon 
cube into each cup and simply add 
boiling water. Put STEERO bouillon 
cubes on your order list today. The 
trade mark STEERO is on every cube. 


Send for Free Samples 

Let us send you free samples of STEERO 
bouillon cubes so that you may learn how 
good hot STEERO bouillon tastes. Write to- 
day If you enclose ten cents we will also 
send you the 64-page STEERO Cook Book, 
full of practical and delicious recipes—helpful 

to every housewife. 
Schieffelin & Co. A 
265 William St., New York ys 
Distributors for t* Ma 
American Kitchen Products Co. 4 
New York 


















““A Cube Makes a Cup” ff f 4h 










CALIFORNIA. 


* BLACK 
MISSION FIGS 


AVE you tasted them yet? 
H Carqué’s figs are simply 
delicious and what is more im- 
portant, are full of blood build- 
ing elements. They are dried in 
California sunshine without the 
use of sulphur and chemicals. 
Just the thing to include in the 
daily diet—yes, between meals, 
too. Give them to the children 

becausethey are easilydigested 
and prevent constipation. 
Send 25c to cover cust of mailing 
and receive a generous 
package free. 


CARQUE 
PURE FOOD COMPA] 
2020 WEST 7th ST. LOS ANGEL 


| 
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The League for Longer Life 


The age of greatest immunity among 


children, that is, the fewest deaths per hundred 
or per thousand, is from ten to fourteen yvars, 
While it is true that the mortality statistics 
collected by the Bureau of the Census are not 
absolutely accurate, they are a near approxi- 
mation of the actual data and have been 
compiled with the greatest care and witha 


high degree of efficiency by the experts at- 
tached to that service. 

A special chapter was devoted to the first 
important change where the boy becomes a 
man and the girla woman. This change, while 
not affecting the boy to any serious degree, as 
far as health is concerned, is a critical period 
in the case of the girl. The attention of 
mothers and fathers has been called particu- 
larly to the age of puberty and to safeguarding 
the child at that age, not only from physical 
but from moral ills. If I could only get parents 
interested in this one great point, it would be 
of the utmost advantage to the subsequent 
man and woman, as well as to the comfort 
and happiness of the father and mother. 
I believe that a great interest has already been 
excited along this line, and one of the chiet 
benefits arising from the campaign is found 
right here. I feel certain that there are hun- 
dreds and even thousands of fathers and 
mothers who are giving greater care and atten- 
tion to their boys and girls of this age than they 
ever have done before. 

There is such a thing as carrying modesty 
to a criminal excess. As boys and girls must 
learn everything about sexual matters some 
how or from some source, I have pointed out 
that it is the duty of the father and mother 
to reveal all these mysteries for the boy and 
girl respectively before they learn from their 
companions and from other improper sources. 
The father or mother who does not take the 
boy and girl into his confidence and teach 
them the truth about sex fails in one of his 
duties as a parent. . Often, long before the ag« 
of puberty, these ideas gain a foothold so that 
in children even before the age of six or seven 
it is well that the truth be told. I stated on 
page 28 of the January, 1921, Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING: “It is almost criminal for the 
father or mother to let the boy or girl reach the 
age of puberty without any idea whatever of 
such an impending crisis. The false modesty 
which prevails in American life is largely re- 
sponsible for this unfortunate condition.” 





The Function of the Dentist 

In my plea for better children I have called 
attention to the importance of good teeth. 
The statistics show that the teeth of the 
children in our public schools are often in a 
most deplorable condition. The number of 
children in our public schools having no 
defects at all in their teeth is very small. The 
great majority of defective teeth yield readily 
to good dental treatment. There is a certain 
percentage, and unfortunately a large one, 
where the condition of the teeth is almost 
hopeless. The dentist has a great function 
in the health of our people, provided it is 
exercised in time. It is usually too late before 
the dentist is called. I have shown as vividly 
as I can the ‘mportance of dental as well as 
of medical in pection of school children. This 
is a safeguard which no wise community 
should neglect. Yet the facts of the case are 
that a large percentage of parents object to 
medical and dental inspection. To such an 


| extent is this carried that in the public schools 
of Washington the consent of the parents 1s 


required before any medical inspection is 
made which requires the ordinary means ol! 
determining the condition of the internal 
organs. Any parent may by objection prevent 
such an examination being made. In the case 


| of smallpox, however, in Washington, the rule 


is more rigid. No child can be admitted to 
the public schools who can not produce a cer- 
tificate of vaccination. The condition in 
Washington is not paralleled in many other 
localities where the anti-vaccination fad has 
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read to such an extent as to make it almost 
impossible to safeguard the school children 
against the ravages of smallpox. Magazines 
apparently devoted to public welfare have 
recently carried articles strongly protesting 
against required vaccination. In the state of 
California at the November election in 1920 
laws were voted on by the people under the 
rule of the referendum, looking to the abroga- 
tion of the health requirements for the protec- 
tion of the school children of the state from 
contagious diseases. The vote in favor of the 
abrogation of these laws was threateningly 
large, and in the southern part of the state a 
majority of the electors favored the repeal of 
these laws. ‘This majority was fortunately 
overcome by an adverse vote in the northern 
part of the state. There is a real danger threat- 
ening this country by reason of the active 
propaganda against scientific _Medicine and 
against the rules for the isolation of cases of 
infectious disease, and for the abolition of all 
requirements of vaccination and immunization. 


The Chief Dangers for Different Ages 


In the plea which I made to persons between 
the ages of 20 to 40 I pointed out the diseases 
which appear most threatening to this group. 
Theoretically, the group from 20 to 4o is the 
most vital, most resistant to disease, and less 
affected by insidious attacks upon the health 
than any other except that from 1o to 14. 
However, there are certain diseases which are 
to be particularly feared at this time. Among 
them tuberculosis and typhoid fever occupy 
the principal place. Half a century ago tuber- 
culosis was regarded as’ an incurable disease. 
Advances in sanitation and in the knowledge 
of infection have shown that while advanced 
tuberculosis is totally immune to any kind of 
medication, in its incipient stages it may be 
arrested in most cases by outdoor life, pure 
food, and rest. The case of typhoid fever is 
even more hopeful. The character of the infec- 
tion is well known. The fact that it is mostly 
carried by water has been fully established, 
and the safeguarding of the drinking water 
of the community decreases enormously the 
incidence of typhoid. The process of immu- 
nization also has revealed the fact that by 
injecting killed typhoid germs into the blood 
almost complete immunity is secured. Thus 
these two great diseases which have been 
particularly threatening to the ages of 20 to 40 
have been robbed of most of their terrors, and 
in this way the health and life of that group 
have been safeguarded. 

In the group of 40 to 60 we find the seeds of 
what is known as old men’s diseases. Among 
these the most important and the most de- 
structive are diabetes, Bright’s disease, and 
cancer. While these diseases, to be sure, may 
be found in younger people and often are, they 
begin to make their first threatening appear- 
ance between the ages of 40 to 60. Unfortu- 
nately we have no definite knowledge of the 
causes of the troubles and certainly less knowl- 
edge of a means of arresting or curing them. 
There is a general impression that diabetes and 
Bright’s disease are more or less related to 
diet. By competent medical authorities, the 
increased consumption of sugar is regarded as 
the cause of the increase in the number of 
cases of diabetes throughout the country. 
For this reason, even in the case of children, 
{ have pointed out the dangers of teaching 
them to use candy and sugar in large quanti- 
ties. A taste for these sweets is easily estab- 
lished, and when once acquired is hard to 
control. It is perfectly easy for parents to 
avoid the formation of these tastes by control- 
ling the diet of the child. If he is never taught 
to use added sugars in his foods, if he is for- 
bidden to use candy or other sweets, he has no 
desire for them, and he is safeguarded against 
one of the most troublesome, refractory, and 
incurable of complaints, and he is protected, 
to a certain extent, against obesity. 

While diabetes is not in the true sense of the 
word a kidney trouble, Bright’s disease is a 
distinct form’ of nephritis. It is even more 
refractory than diabetes. It is the incidence 





Dispels 
Meal Time Troubles 


“Wouldn't be without it for all other utensils. Use it to 
heat milk and cook oatmeal gruel for my baby.’’-—Mrs. C. O. 


Livermore, Madison. 


my sister.’’— Miss Steele, 38042 Atwood Ave. 
Every housewife should have one.’’—Mrs. Geo. Leonard, 
“The draining feature appeals to me—now I can drain 


without it. 
1924 Keys Ave. h 
potatoes without burning myself.’’—Harriet 


‘Like mine so well, I'm ordering one for 


‘Would not do 


. Richard, Washington, D. C. 


Put rice, oatmeal, vegetables or any other kind of food in the Perco- 


Pot, fill with water, place over the fire, 
No food will scorch in it. 


without fear or worry. 


foods will cook without the need of stirring. 


and then go about your work 
Rice and similar 
Ideal for cooking any 


foods, especially those that are apt to burn or boil over if not stirred. 


The Wonder 


. he Pe r co-P OT Cooking Utensil 


Made of heavy gauge pure aluminum with extra bottom of heavy steel. 
This prevents burning of contents and retains heat, keeping food warm 
when set on back of stove. Patented perforated 


Perco Ware Specials 
Aluminum Waterless 
Cooker. Meats. Vegetables 
cooked in their own juices. 
No water needed. Cannot 


Easy to clean—nothing to wear out. 


cover locks on. 
through perforations runs to center of cover and 
faJls back into utensil, thus cooking the contents by 
constant percolation. 


Water and steam bubbling up 


Sold through 


agents. Price $3.75, postpaid. If unable to secure 
one in this way, order direct or write for circular giv- 
ing full details of this remarkable utensil 

and other Perco Ware articles. 

Some splendid territory still open for 


burn or over-cook. A revela- 
tion in cooking utensils. 
Price 6 qt. size $5. Postpaid 
Also made in 8, 10, 12 and 16 
qt. sizes. 

Aluminum Sink 

Bucket for holding 

table refuse, peel- 

ings. etc., draining 

until ready to burn. 

Swings on bracket 

under sink. Price 

$3.50, Postpaid. 


general agents. Write. 


Perco Ware Company 


288 E. Water St. 
Milwaukee, Wis 
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i Unexcelled for repairing china, glassware, eartnen- 


ware, furniture, meerschaum, vases, books; for tipping 
billiard cues, etc. The reliable cement, famous 
since 1876. Major's Rubber and Leather Cements 
are good—give full satisfaction. 

All three kinds—20c per bottle. At dealers or write us. 








A FOLDING TEA WAGON 
Beautiful, rubber shod. Saves 
steps. Allsteel. Light weight. 
Finished to match all woods, 
Folds compactly. Ideal gift, 
Write for circ 4 f 

Fulton Co.. Dept. 63, 
Bay City, Mich. 
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* The Corker 


It corks the cork. Noworry 
about the cork slipping out 


Made of pure gum rubber. 
Two sizes—will fit any 
bottle. At your druggist’s 
or send 25c¢ for two large 
and one small; or the same 





amount for one large and 
three small. 
M.E. SCHELLBERG 
38 East 23rd Street 
New York City 








Selected Paper Shell 


F e€Canis 


ummm FOR XMAS 
ee PRESENTS 


Large, hand selected. 
Full of rich, creamy 
meat of finest flavor. 
A delicious and whole- 
some treat at Christmas 
or any other time. Can crack them in your hand by squeez- 
ing two together. epee promptly in attractive steel 
strapped and sealed len 5,10, 25 and 50 Ibs. boxes at 80c 
per pound. Entire satisfaction guaranteed. Order early. 


THE JEFFERSON FARMS, - Albany, Ga. 
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The Duplex Fireless Stove 
does so much for you, and the 
thing that makes it possible, is 
its superior construction and 
design. 

In the big, deep, aluminum- 
lined wells, there is room to cook 
all the dinner and cook it better 
than ever before. You can boil, 
bake, stew, roast. Dishes which 
you neglected to make before, 


Now They 
Know Why 


Many purchasers of Duplex 
Fireless Stoves buy after hearing 
the enthusiastic praises of their 
friends who own one. But no 
matter how much their friends 
have told, they never really know 
what Duplex cooking can mean 
until they begin using their own. 
Then they know why Duplex users 
are such great boosters. They 
want the whole world to know 
the secret of care-free, money- 
saving, flavorful cooking. 


FIRELESS 
STOVES 


Separate covers for each 
well and the automatic steam 
vent, eliminate troublesome 
regulation. Plenty of high- 
grade, aluminum cooking uten- 
sils are in the complete equip- 
ment of each stove. 


The all-steel, easy -to- keep - clean 
case is finished in a dark green that 
harmonizes with the spick and span 
atmosphere of the modern kitchen. 


A Duplex will save you a big part 
of your gas bills. It saves you time 
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because they were too much 
trouble to cook, are easy when 
you have the Duplex in your 
kitchen. Prepare it, put it in 
your Duplex—then forget it 
until you are ready to serve. 





and it improves flavor. 


Write today for our new folder 
which gives you the money-saving 
recipes as well as full descriptions of 
all Duplex models. 
most useful of useful Christmas gifts. 


A Duplex is the 


MUNCIE, 


DURHAM MFG. CO. INDIANA 


World’s Largest Makers of Fireless Stoves 









































































ae , 85 | Nothing ks better for breakfast than Cubic end 
\* Fine Extracted White Clover 


-* Now Only 
SEP Save fuel, food and 

time—quit standing over hot 
cook stoves. Take advantage of this low 
, direct- rH 

\, to-you e ireless 

price 
ona 
Aluminum lined—genuine Wear-Ever Alumi- 
num utensils. Roasts, bakes, fries, steams, 
stews. Buy now and save money. Write 
today. Askfor Free Home Science Book. | 
Campbell & Co., Dept. 96. Detroit, Mich 








Win. 


SAVERS 


THE NATIONAL EXTRACT 


VANILLA AND 32 OTHER FLAVORS 
SAUER’S High Quality Extracts make 
Cakes, Pies, Desserts more tasty—rich and 
dainty. A trial will convince you. At your 
grocer. 





Seventeen Hictest AWARDS 


Pry Stem air 
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HONE 


COOKER | Son, Grover Hill, Ohio. 
| by prepaid PARCEL POST or $3.50 for 10 Ib. | 


of Dr. 


from the Bee Yards 
E. Kohn & 
Send $2 for 5 Ib. pail | 





ARE YOU INTERESTED 
IN A PROFESSION ? 


Good Housekeeping’s School Service Bureau 
will be very glad to give you information 
on schools giving courses in the subject in 
which you are interested. 


Kindergarten Training, Fine and 

Applied Art, ouapieald Arts, 

Medicine, Music, Engineering, 

Journalism, Physical raining, 

Law, Agriculture, Dramatic Art, 
Social Service, etc. 


Write us full information as to the subject, 
age and sex of pupil, locality, and the approsi- 
mate charge you wish to pay. 


Good Housekeeping School Department 


119 West 40th St., New York City 





| sively as men. 





The Leaguefor Longer Life 


of these diseases and tuberculosis which makes 
membership in the League for Longer Life so 
desirable. If they are to be controlled «i all, 
early information regarding their appearance 
is necessary. Those who join the League for 
Longer Life learn when they have their medica] 
examination whether any one of these discases 


jis present. 


At the end of the soth year the individual 


| goes automatically into the class of old age. 


He also approaches the natural term of his life. 
The League for Longer Life makes no claim of 
endowing man with immortality; it doe: not 
even wish to preserve as a burden to Limself, 
family, and associates the diseased, ineflicient, 
and helpless old. The League for Longer Life 
strives to bring men and women to the age of 60 


| with perfect health, with no diseased organs, 
| and with the expectation of at least ten or 


fifteen years of increased efficiency in any busi- 
ness in which they may engage. The diseases 


| which begin between 40 and 60 do fata! work 


before 60, and in addition heart troubles share 
with them in efficiency to destroy human life. 

Diseases of the circulatory system are often 
less amenable to medical treatment than those 
of the preceding group. But fortunately a 
quiet life, freedom from overexertion, and ex- 
clusion of strong excitement may preserve one 
afflicted with circulatory trouble for many 
years in efficient service and in helpful activity. 

In the lessons which have been given for the 
lengthening of life and the preservation of 
health, I have brought before the readers of a 
lay magazine for the first time the differences 
of sex in regard to resistance to common 
diseases. I have pointed out the diseases to 
which women and men are respectively most 
obnoxious. I can not take the space in this 
article to restate in detail these differences. 
There is a certain age beginning with puberty 
in which women are more subject to tubercu- 
losis than men. In general, men are more 
subject to typhoid fever and to heart diseases 
than women. The different ages at which dif- 
ferent diseases do their greatest damage have 
also been pointed out in great detail in these 
lessons. When we consider the number of per- 
sons who die of old age, we find that the female 
is the more resistant, and therefore, there are 
more women who die of old age than men. I 
have also endeavored to point out the reasons 
for this greater immunity in the fact that women 


| are not so generally engaged in business and do 


not have the terrible strain of business difficul- 
ties resting upon them. They are less exposed 
by the fact that they do not travel so exten- 
They stay at home and eat a 
home diet more than men. It is not likely that 


| male and female are endowed by nature with 


different potentiality of life, but that the differ- 
ences are the results of the environment in 
which they live. 

Finally, in the chapter on cld age, I hive 
shown the desirability of reaching old age 
provided the faculties are kept intact. The 
most pathetic of all conditions is that of 
the helpless old, in which the individual is a 
burden to himself, to his friends, and to the 
community. 


The Campaign for Longer Life Continues 

While there will be no more articles specif- 
ically devoted to this great problem, all the 
contributions which I may make hereafter to 
Goop HovuseKEEPING will be in the line of 
preserving health and longevity. Thus this 
campaign which has been made specilic 
at this time is based upon all the other contri- 
butions which I have made to the columns of 
the magazine and will be buttressed by «Il I 
shall make hereafter. This is only a part o/ the 


| great campaign upon which the magazine has 


entered. Our great purpose is to bring into 
the world healthy children of good ancestry 
and to preserve these children through the 
vicissitudes of infancy and childhood, also to 
preserve men and women in a state of health 
and efficiency so that their lives may b¢ full 
of happiness and a blessing to the world. 
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The Flute 


(Continued from page 50) 


deep, resonant voice at the sound of which 
the gir! uttered a thankful ejaculation. 

“Jt is Leon Klaffki,” she whispered. ‘We 
are safc.” 


Although he would have held her back, 
the girl stepped boldly into the light, Kwan- 
Seon behind her. The approaching party of 
men and women paused, and the man with 
the resonant voice took a quick step for- 
ward. 

“Thank God you are unharmed!” he said, 
breathing hard. ‘We saw the affair from a 
distance, and Myra—” he indicated a wo- 
man with pale, bobbed hair who was rush- 
ing down upon them— “was sure it was you. 
Then your rescuer whirled you away so swiftly 
that we lost-sight of you. That was a neat 
trick of your escort’s—to spill that drunken 
bully so prettily.” 

He paused in sudden astonishment, and the 
rest of the group paused, too. For the girl 
had stepped aside, and Leon Klaffki, artist 
and dilettante, potentate of Bohemia’s inner 
circle, looked upon the placid countenance of 
a yellow man. 

“A Chinaman!’? he exclaimed involuntarily, 
and then—‘I beg your pardon!” He held 
out a taper-fingered hand to Kwan-Soon. “I 
congratulate you. You proved yourself the 
better man of the two.” 

Kwan-Soon bowed gravely. ‘You honor me 
unworthily,” he said’ in his precise diction. 
“T°could not see.a woman overcome even 
though she were a slave girl.”’ 

.The group drew a startled breath, and the 
girl flushed bitterly and flung up her head. 

“Am I never to have dong with insults?” 
she cried passionately. ‘‘Because I am not 
yellow and not white, but a contemptible mix- 
ture of Chinese and Spanish, must-I be always 
treated with.scorn? .Slave girl, indeed!” 

And before a hand could be raised to stay 
her she had darted into the leaden gloom of 
the alley way’and was ‘lost to sight. 





WAN-SOON’S  inborn~ tranquillity was 
jostled until it was near to collapse. He 
strove to speak, but English words failed him. 
Leon Klaffki spoke instead. 

“The word was unfortunate, my friend, 
but after all, vou could not have known. Lila 
Loy is a half-caste, the daughter of a Chinese 
father and a Spanish mother. She is a café 
singer here in Chinatown and has kept her self- 
respect through God only knows how many 
struggles. I imagine she was on her way to sing 
tonight when overcome by that brute from 
whom you saved her.” 

He paused and looked curiously at Kwan- 

Soon’s finely-cut, oval face. ‘‘We are on our 
way to a little informal dinner. Since Lila 
Loy mistook your kindly intentions, may I 
not thank you in her place? Will you come 
with us?” 
_ Kwan-Soon hesitated. Such a casual invita- 
tion, and under such circumstances, was 
against all the traditions with which he was 
familiar. But this was America. He accepted 
With careful, courteous speech. 

The others of the party were not surprised. 
Bohemians all of them, and worshipers at 
the shrine of Leon Klaffki’s fiery genius, they 
accepted the company of the young Oriental 
cheerfully and with an eye to a new diversion. 
Klaffki rarely mistook a man. If the artist 
potentate of Bohemia saw fit to include the 
rescuer of Lila Loy, the café singer, in their 
party, they well knew that he had already 
sounded the mentality of his guest and pro- 
nounced it adequate. 

So that night, around a table in a China- 
town café, Kwan-Soon came to know the lead- 
Ing spirits of San Francisco’s artistic world— 
Myra La Bouche, the landscape painter; 
Berta Fingren, whose modeling in clay was 
the sensation of the city; Max Copelli, the 
tconoclast, who hurled his pen like a stinging 
lance at the iniquities of the world; and last, 
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DESSERT and CANDY 


for Christmas 


N planning your Christmas dinner this year why not try the ever welcome 
Plum Pudding made in the new, up-to-date way? It is so delicious and 
dainty and makes such a perfect ending to the usual hearty Christmas din- 

ner. It may be made the day before and no more attention given to it until 
serving time. I am giving the recipe here and if you try it I am sure every 
member of your family will feel like extending me a vote of thanks for telling 
you about it. 


Then, too, it would not be a real Christmas unless you have some good, pure, 
wholesome, inexpensive, home-made candy—the kind you can make with Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine. This may be served with your dinner or put up attrac- 
tively in boxes for gifts. I can give only one recipe here but others will be found 
in my booklets and special candy recipe slip. 






















KNOX PLUM PUDDING 


1 Envelope Knox Sparkling 2 tablespoons lemon juice 14 cup chopped nuts 
i 9 cup currants 


Gelatine 1 cup seeded raisins lg 
3¢ cup cold water 15 cup figs 1'. squares chocolate 
1 cup sugar Pinch of salt 1 cup milk 
\4 teaspoonful vanilla ‘9 cup dates 1 cup coffee 


4 cup sliced citron 
Soften gelatine in cold water ten minutes. Cover raisins and other fruit with 1'4 cups water 
and cook until thick, then add the lemon juice. Put milk in double boiler, add melted 
chocolate and when scalding point is reached add softened gelatine and sugar and stir until 
dissolved. Add coffee and salt, remove from fire and when mixture thickens add vanilla, 
cooked fruit and nut meats. Turn into large or individual molds first dipped in cold water, 
and chill. Serve with whipped cream or any plum pudding sauce, and decorate with holly. 








ST. NICHOLAS CANDY 


2 Envelopes Knox Sparkling Gelatine 1% cups boiling water 

4 cups granulated sugar 1 cup cold water 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. Add boiling water. When dissolved add sugar and 
boil slowly for 15 minutes. Divide into two equal parts. When somewhat cooled add to one 
part one teaspoonful extract of cinnamon. To the other part add one-half teaspoonful extract 
of cloves. Pour into shallow tins that have been dipped in cold water. Let stand over night; 
turn out and cut into squares. Roll in fine granulated or powdered sugar and let stand to 
crystallize. Vary by using different flavors such as lemon, orange, peppermint, wintergreen, 
etc., and different colors, adding chopped nuts, dates or figs. 





Other Christmas Recipes 
My booklets contain other Christmas Desserts, Salads, Candies, etc. Sent for 4 cents in 
stamps and grocer’s name, together with my special candy recipe slip. 


‘‘Wherever a recipe 
calls for Gelatine 
—think of KNOX” 


MRS. CHARLES B. KNOX 


* KNOX 
GELATINE 


140 Knox Avenue 
Johnstown, N. Y¥. 


iy. 
GELATINE 
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How to use 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
* 


Good Housekeeping, if merely read, is a thoroughly en- 
joyable magazine. But it can be made to yield endless 
service, if you will use it. Utilize its many departments: 
make them serve your own specific and personal problems. 
For instance, 


1. In dressing: Read the 12 to 15 page fashion 
department; study the home dressmaking course; use the 
patterns supplied; let our experts shop for you in New 
York; use the local shopping service for the best fashion 
values in your own town. 


2. In eating: Use the tested recipes published each 
month in Good Housekeeping; consult the Department of 
Cookery of Good Housekeeping Institute about your own 
food problems, planning, marketing, etc. 


3. In entertaining: Once a month, or more often, 
you can give a delightfully unique party, planned by Elaine, 
Good Housekeeping’s entertainment editor. She will supply 
you with full directions and equipment. 


4. In child training: Good Housekeeping has long 
led in this important work, and its experts and collected 
data are at your disposal. Also, there are The Dwarfies, 
written and illustrated charmingly by Johnny Gruelle, and 
the Kiddieland Movie Cut-outs. Both of these features 
are illustrated in color. 


5. In club work: Practically every month Good 
Housekeeping publishes one or more articles reporting the 
activities of the women’s clubs of America, offering sug- 
gestions for club campaigns, and otherwise assisting in 
improving social conditions. Recent activity has included 
active support of the Sheppard-Towner Maternity Bill, 
and the representation of women on the Disarmament 
Conference, which Good MHousekeeping was the first 
Magazine to request. 


6. In interior decorating: Every month a lesson 
and an article on Interior Decorating. Free consulting service. 


7. In home managing: Home managing made 
easy by our general articles and the Department of House- 
hold Engineering of Good Housekeeping Institute. In addi- 
tion to regular articles, special advisory service. 


8. In buying: Every advertisement in Good House- 
keeping is guaranteed unconditionally. In order to avoid 
mistakes, therefore, use these advertisements as a buying 
guide. 


9. In health problems: Join the League for Longer 
Life conducted in Good Housekeeping by Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley. And, ask Dr. Wiley any questions you care to 
about your health problems. Also Nora Mullane’s monthly 
article and advisory service on health and beauty. 


10. And: Every month such famous authors as Basil 
King, William J. Locke, Kathleen Norris, James Oliver 
Curwood, Frances Hodgson Burnett, and others; as well as 
a generous supply of general articles of timely interest. 


An all around magazine edited for your use. 
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The Flute 


but mightiest, Leon Klaffki, artist of inter. 
national repute. 

Here at last, after his six months in America. 
did Kwan-Soen find the golden key thai was 
to unlock for him the door of fame and fortune. 
For when the artists learned by Kwan-Soon’s 
| humble admission that,he was an unworthy 
poet who strove to translate into America’s 
tongue the fair songs of his native land, they 
pounced upon him as a new discovery. They 
made him translate into: his uncertain, halting 
English some of the flower-poems of Li-Tai-Po, 
discussed meter and scansion with him, and 
though he understood imperfectly the literal 
meaning of their discourse, his heart was warm 
within him. He was like a wanderer who, 
after long years among alien peoples, returns 
home to find the hearth fire glowing brightly 
in welcome. 

Once he broached, almost timidly, the 
subject of Lila Loy, the half-caste girl whom he 
had at once rescued and insulted. The women 
shrugged their shoulders, as women will. But 
Klaffki was fond of her it seemed, although 
he knew her only slightly. A strange mixture, 
he told Kwan-Soon. A Spanish singer stranded 
in the Barbary Coast years before had come 
to poverty and sickness. Sam Loy, a pleasant- 
faced Celestial, who practised as well as 
believed in the doctrines of the benign Buddha, 
had made her welcome in his house and married 
her. The child then, named Lila Loy, a girl 
with a golden voice, had been reared in China- 
town, made an orphan by an epidemic that 
raged through the crowded section of the city. 
Christian missions had cared for her intermit- 
tently, but she had run away each time. She 
was a flower of the streets, but virtuous withal. 

Berta Fingren expressed her doubt of this, 
but Copelli boorited that it was true—that a 
wealthy man he knew of still bore the scars 
from a tiny stiletto Lila Loy carried with her 
always. 

Kwan-Soon was silent, but in his heart was 
the memory of a face; pallid ivory, with brown 
pools for eyes, and mouth that was like a 
crushed rose. 

When midnight heralded the advent of a new 
day, Klaffki rose and held high a tiny cup of 
samshu. 

“To our new friend and fellow artist, Kwan- 
Soon,” he said. ‘‘May he prosper as becomes 
an—American!”’ 

And Kwan-Soon rose and bowed. “Yes, 
thank you,” he said with grave pleasure. “I 
hope to be very good American.” 


HERE were weeks that passed and months, 

alive with work, pregnant with possibil- 
ities, dreamy with pleasure. Bohemia had 
opened to Kwan-Soon her lovely arms; had 
put aside her tawdry veil and bade him look 
upon the real beauty of her countenance. 

Leon Klaffki sponsored him, and _ partly 
because of this and partly because Kwan- 
Soon’s eyes were filled with dreams and his 
smile was sweet as that of a child, the artist 
colony of the great city bade him welcome and 
made much of him. Klaffki found him a 
studio with great windows opening to the east, 
where one might watch the lordly sun ride 
through the gates of day, or in the evening 
the Lady Moon mincing her way across the 
star-strewn floor of the sky. 

In the spacious room Kwan-Soon at last 
established himself as was fitting for the son 
of the mandarin of Ningpo. Gold-threaded 
tapestries hung from the walls, depicting by 
cunningly-wrought embroideries the eight 
immortals in paradise or Boddhidharma cross- 
ing the sea from India to China on a reed. 
To the wooden ancestral tablet of his ancestors 
he gave the place of honor, establishing it 
upon a carved teakwood stand before which, 
in a dish of sand, three joss sticks burned 
eternally. It was Kwan-Soon’s one conces- 
sion to the land of his birth. 

He wrote feverishly, determinedly, and the 
circle of artists took his, poems, exclaimed overt 

| them, corrected the mistakes, and planted in 
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his heart the ambition to publish them in a 
book, a book with a green binding and the name 
of Kwan-Soon traced in letters of gold. 

Could a grateful and filial heart desire a 
better gift to offer an honorable father? 

In one way only was Kwan-Soon’s pleasure 
in life incomplete. The flute of Chang-Lung 
would not sing. In vain had Kwan-Soon 
laid his lips upon it, thinking to draw forth the 
hidden melodies that played in his heart like 
water spirits in the cool sea caverns. But 
the’ flute would not sing, not even the well- 
remembered songs of the Ningpo boatmen 
or the enticing melodiés played by the painted 
sirens in the dim streets of Pekin. Only 
vagrant tones came, like the querulous notes 
of woodbirds awakened at night, who question 
impatiently the manner of their awakening 
and then fall asleep again. 

Perhaps, he told himself, the poses of 
many years had robbed the flute of its magic 
voice. Perhaps it would never sing again. 
But half believing, half doubting this, he 
nightly made petition to his immortal ancestor, 
Chang-Lung, poet and singer, that he would 
condescend to breathe into the flute of ebony 
and jade the breath of divine melody. 


AND then one night the flute sang. 

A gala night it was, reminding him of 
half-forgotten festivals in Ningpo. A Chinese 
holiday was being celebrated with popping of 
fire-crackers and displays of red streamers 
that glittered with gilded characters of good 
luck and friendly greeting. Colored lanterns 
gleamed from dusky balconies and sent fleeing 
the skulking shadows of Chinatown. It was 
the gala night of Kwan-Soon’s native land, and 
he was the gracious host to Leon Klaffki and 
the favorite group of fellow artists, Berta 
Fingren, Copelli, and Myra La Bouche. 

They were to dine in Chinatown’s most 
gorgeous café, and Kwan-Soon had not stinted 
his order for the repast. There was to be water- 
lily soup and turtle meat in plenty, the finest 
of rice and the most fragrant tea, chow-mein 
and succulent shrimps broiled with vegetables. 
It was to be a worthy feast, worthy of a poet 
who was soon to give the world his fancies 
captive between leather coverings and bound 
with gold threads. 

Wan-Li-Ku, the fat and unctuous proprietor, 
greeted Kwan-Soon with heavy compliments 
and flowered phrases. Kwan-Soon replied 
courteously, but in English, and without 
high-sounding phrases or self-deprecations. 

Leon Klaffki heard and smiled. He con- 
sidered Kwan-Soon, as an American, to be the 
product of his own handiwork, and he was 
proud, as of a well-conceived picture, or of a 
poem superbly written. 

Wan-Li-Ku led the party to a private booth 
and seated them at a table laden with Oriental 
delicacies. Kwan-Soon was a master host. 
When his English proved inadequate to the 
exigencies of the topic of a conversation, he 
used gestures and even snatches of his own 
language to the intense delight of his guests. 

“Your poems,” said Klaffki, “will prove 
to the world that the Chinese mind can be so 
influenced by Occidental civilization that it 
will emerge from the cramped Oriental 
philosophy like a butterfly from its cocoon.” 

Kwan-Soon nodded intelligently. His vo- 
cabulary was still limited enough so that the 
literal meaning of Klaffki’s verbose phrases 
Sometimes escaped him, but he could always 
grasp an idea expressed in simile. 

Copelli, the iconoclast, shrugged his shoul- 
ders, not because he really disagreed with 
Klafiki, but because his reputation for diver- 
gence of opinion with all men compelled it. 

The cocoon case endures for many years,” 
he said. “The butterfly lives but for a day.” 

Kwan-Soon flashed a smile at him. “Ah, 
but my friend,” he said, “is it not better to 
live gloriously like butterfly for a day than to 
shrivel unborn in a’ cocoon which mocks 
eternity?” 

“Wonderful!” sighed Berta Fingren, intent 


aps & plate of round almond cakes, crisp and 
mealy 
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O /] Sxooxum Apples, at Christmas— 
you'd hardly think of being without 


them. 

OU tow But why not take an economy and 
convenience suggestion and buy your 
holiday supply all at once—by the box? 

uy G Ox And while you are about it, remem- 

ber that a box of Skooxums makes a 

° ft A) sensible gift—one they'll like. Your 
« dealer will deliver or ship SkooKuM 
! S Ci ad Apples for you. 


Send 4c for booklet of selected apple 
recipes. Address Dept. “G.” 


SKOOKUM PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
Seattle, Washington 
cA co-operative, non-profit organization of 2,000 Apple Growers 
in Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 


Skookum 
Apples 


I2 Varieties ~One Quality 
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BLUMINUM WARE 


* Wateiloss Cookez 


A new aluminum kitchen utensil that is amazing and delighting cooking circles every- 
where. ‘‘Why didn’t someone think of it long ago?” is the common remark. Roasts 
and cooks meats or vegetables without water and without burning. Needs no watch- 
ing. Cooks over flame on top of stove, not in oven. Cheaper cuts of meat, even 
the tough, coarse, fibrous sii 

portions, made tender and , " 

delicious in this cooker. No 

scorching, no need of stirring. 

You must try this marvel of 

the kitchen to fully appre- 

ciate it. Every family needs 

it as a means of enjoying 

better cooked foods for less 

money. 


Saves All Nutriment 
Retains All Flavor 


Air-tight cover prevents loss by 
evaporation. No odor escapes into 
the house. Meat or vegetables 
cooked in their own juices. A 
vent in cover may be opened to 
aid browning process or to tell 
when food is done. Handy lever 
lifts lid when hot. 


Actually Pays For 


Itself In Savings 


You can split your meat bill in two, for 14c cuts cooked in the 
Waterless Cooker are just as good as the 28c cuts. Food scientists 


say there is even more nutriment in cheaper cuts. The splendid 
flavor will surprise you. It means better cooked food for less money. 


Made of heavy gauge, pure aluminum with base of Parkerized steel 
—- pad separating pot and base. A beauty. Easy to keep 
clean. 


A Waterless Cooker For Every Family 
4 quart size $4.00 10 quart size $ 7.00 
> = 5.00 a2 ** na 

o os 6.00 = 


Delivered postpaid upon receipt of price. If your dealer 


cannot supply you, order direct, using coupon. West Bend 


Aluminum Co. 
West Bend, Wis. 
Gentlemen: Send me 
at once postpaid Water- 
less Cooker size 
Amount enclosed $ 
(If further information is desired 


check here 0) 


Santa Claus suggests this Waterless Cooker as a Christmas gift 
for a friend, maybe a bride. You will make no mistake in such 
a purchase. Shipments promptly made. FREE booklet tells 
all about it and gives recipes. The West Bend line includes 
over 200 other items of aluminum cooking utensils from 
—, you can make satisfactory selections, ask 
about it. , 





Dealers, write us 


Name 


West Bend Aluminum Co. eae: 
West Bend Wis. 
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| over rippling waters. 





| there was a sudden tumult. 





The Flute 


Myra La Bouche leaned toward Kwan- 
Soon intensely, as was her wont. “And your 
translations from the Chinese poets,” she said. 
“They are like blossoms, fragrant, beautiful 
blossoms!” 

Kwan-Soon shook his head a. ittle doubt- 
fully. “It may be, but,I am afraid,” he an- 
swered her. “To translate Chinese poetry is 
like treasuring a flower by pressing it between 
the leaves of a book. It becomes dry, musty, 
and without fragrance.’ 

“But it is still a flower,” cried Myra, ‘and 
when one sees it, it brings tender and beautiful 
thoughts.” 

“T hope so greatly,” Kwan-Soon replied. 
“But I do not know—” 

His words ceased suddenly. 

From outside the booth a girl’s voice, mellow 
and vibrant, floated across the hum of con- 
versation lightly as a winging dragon-fly skims 
The tinniness of a 
battered piano was her only accompaniment, 


| but the poignant sweetness of the song dimmed 
| the thin, jangling notes of the instrument in a 
| haze of melody. 


It was one of Kwan-Soon’s poems the un- 


| seen singer was voicing, and the young poet 
| caught his breath with delight at the lilting 
| melody. 


‘Oh, firefly, rain can not quench thy light. 
Wind makes thy lantern shine more bright 
Oh, why not fly to heaven afar, 

And twinkle near the moon, a star?” 


IKE the sudden patter of rain came the 

clapping of many hands, and Kwan-Soon’s 
guests would have joined in the applause, but 
he lifted his hand imperatively. 

“Does one praise the nightingale by beating 
a drum?” he asked, and they were silent. 

He turned to Klaffki. ‘‘Who is this girl 
who makes the rough diamonds of my songs 
into living tears?” 

Leon Klaffki answered that he would bring 
the singer to the booth so that Kwan-Soon 
could thank her in person if he so desired. 
The poem, he added with no little pride, he 


| himself had set to music as a surprise. 


“You have my most humble thanks,” 
Kwan-Soon said gravely. “And if you will 
bring the girl of the crystal voice—” 

Klaffki departed, and Copelli ventured a 
glance full of meaning at Berta Fingren, who 
shrugged her shoulders. Myra La Bouche 
seemed intent on dipping a morsel of lobster in 
a bowl of soy sauce, and Kwan-Soon sat as if 
in a dream, his eyes fixed upon the doorway 


of the booth. 


“Tt was Lila Loy who sang your song.” 


| Copelli broke the silence, and Kwan-Soon 
| turned dreaming eyes upon him as one who 


suddenly wakens from sleep. 

“Lila Loy,’ He repeated the liquid syl- 
lables softly. ‘Her voice is like a golden bell 
heard at sunset.” 

“A heritage from her 
answered. 

Myra laughed shortly, a sneer trembling 
on her lips, but the curtains of the booth 
parted, held aside by Klaffki’s tapering, yellow- 
stained fingers, and Lila Loy passed through. 
She stood for an instant gazing down upon the 
party with indifference, almost insolence, in 
the sloe black of her slanted eyes veiled with 
heavy, silken lashes. Her red mouth was 


mother,”’ Copelli 


| twisted a little, and there was a flush of color 
| that stained the delicate ivory of her cheeks. 
| Her blue-black hair was wound about her head 


in lustrous braids, and above her left ear a red 
rose glowed against the dusky strands after 
the manner of the women of her mother’s 
people. She was dressed simply in white, and 
her fingers toyed idly with a lace handkerchie! 

“Here is your singer,” said Leon Klaffki 

He spoke words of introduction of which 
Kwan-Soon was scarcely aware, for in his breast 
His heart beat 
suffocatingly, and when he spoke, he was 
amazed to find that his’ voice was trembling 
He rose and bowed low. 
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“Most cracious lady, you have my thanks— 
and my jumble apology,” he said in English. 
Her eves lifted and met his; her mouth 


relaxed from its sullen twist. “The song was 


sweet,” sic said slowly. “It gave me pleasure 
to sing it. As for apology—that is for me to 
offer you.” 


Kwan-Soon strove to speak in English, but 
words would not come. « The tumult of heart 
and mind had bereft him of all but this native 
tongue, and in this he spoke, forgetful of his 

ests; who watched him, curious and silent. 

“Sweet singer of a windless pavilion, the 
words of song that drop from your lips are like 
fragrant flowers. I am unworthy to have 
heard them, but my heart has caught and will 
hold them as the river catches to itself the 
plum blossom petals shaken from the tree 
above.” f : E 

The girl stared at him curiously, apprais- 
ingly, but without answer. ] 

“Perhaps,” suggested Copelli bruskly, ‘‘ Miss 
Loy does not understand Chinese.” 

She turned her smoldering eyes upon him. 
“T understand it perfectly,” she replied with 
a hint of defiance in her tone. ‘‘It is the lan- 
guage of my father’s people.” 
~ “Excellent!” exclaimed Klaffki. ‘Then you 
and our poet here should be friends. Am IT 
usurping your prerogative as host if I ask our 
songstress to join us?” he asked of Kwan- 
Soon. 

And Kwan-Soon, never taking his eyes from 
the face of Lila Loy, nodded assent. 

“Tt would do me a great honor,” he said, 
speaking in English once more, and the girl, 
after a moment’s hesitation, slipped into the 
chair which he held for her, accepting the 
ivory chop-sticks which he placed in her hand. 

Two hours slipped by, golden moments of 
unreality for Kwan-Soon. He laughed, he 
chatted, he plied his guests with the rare 
dainties provided for them, he toasted them 
individually in tiny cups of samshu and recited 
at their request his own poems and his trans- 
lations of ancient gems of poesy. He charmed 
his listeners alternately into silence and spirited 
discussion, and even Berta Fingren and Myra 
La Bouche were reconciled to the presence of 
the half-caste singer. 

As for Lila Loy, her glance was drawn to 
Kwan-Soon ever and again, to linger on the 
smooth oval of his face. But the inscrutable 
expression in her slanted eyes that were 
fringed with heavy Castilian lashes did not vary. 


HEN the time came for Wan-Li-Ku’s 

worthy place of merriment to close, the 
guests took their homeward ways. Lila Loy 
would have followed them out into the dark and 
away, but Kwan-Soon touched her hand and 
held her for a moment in the doorway. 

“Tf you would honor my unworthy house 
with your shining presence for but a few 
moments?” he said in the language of his 
people. 

The girl’s red mouth twisted, and she gazed 
at him through half-closed eyes. Kwan-Soon 
stood silent while she searched his face. At 
last she sighed and flung up her head, one hand 
on her hip in the audacious, self-assured gesture 
of old Spain. 

“For a few moments, why not?” she replied, 
but in English. 

In the long room which was the studio of 
Kwan-Soon there was no light. Only a dot of 
red glowed through the darkness, marking 
the teakwood shrine where the joss burned 
before the ancestral tablets of the House of 
Kwan. The windows were open to the summer 
night, and silhouetted against the eastern sky, 
dimly slender, a China lily breathed its 
fragrance into the gloom. i 
_ Lila Loy stood in the doorway until Kwan- 
Scon had moved silently through the fragrant 
dusk to light a paper lantern which turned the 
darkness into a softly-hued fretwork of flicker- 
ing light and shadows. 

: “My humble abode ‘is yours,” said Kwan- 
soon. 


Lila Loy entered the room slowly, closing 
the door behind her. Her eyes moved over the 








Ask Your Grocer for 
Carnation 


When youbuy Carnation Milk youknow 
exactly what you are getting for your 
money—pure, wholesome milk from 
the country — pure milk with nothing 


added, not even sugar. 


Only water is 


removed in theevaporating process. All 
of the original food values remain. Add 
an equal part of water to Carnation Milk 
and use it for cooking and drinking; use 
it undiluted or diluted, for cereals, 


desserts and coffee. 


You will find it to 


be convenient, economical and pure. 
Send for the Carnation Cook Book. 


CarnaTIon Mitx Propucts Company 


1226 Consumers Building, Chicago 
1326 Stuart Building, Seattle 


Carnation! 


“From Contented Cows” 





The label is red and white 


} Carnation Milk Products Co. 
Seattle Chicago Aylmer, Ont. 





Hot Chocolate—2 cups Carnation Milk, 2 squares 
chocolate, 14 teaspoon salt, 2 cups boiling water, 
¥% cup sugar, % teaspoon vanilla. Melt chocolate 
in double boiler. Add sugar, salt and boiling water. 
Stir until smooth. Boil two minutes, add scalded 
Carnation Milk. Beat with dover beater, add 
vanilla, reheat and serve at once. Five servings. 
If a “company” beverage is desired, whipped 
Carnation Miik is a delightful addition. May also 
be served iced. By using the dover beater, the 
“skin’’ which sometimes forms on the top of the 
cocoa or chocolate may be eliminated. 


Creamed Chipped Beef—*4 teaspoon salt, 2 table- 
spoons butter, % cup Carnation Milk, 1 cup water, 
2 tablespoons flour, 44 teaspoon pepper, % lb. 
chipped beef. Melt butter; add flour, stirring con- 
stantly until thoroughly blended. Add the liquid, 
salt and pepper. Let boil until thickened, stirring 
occasionally. Add beef and continue cooking until 
beef is heated through. Turn onto a hot platter and 
garnish with toast points. This recipe will serve 
four people. 

There are many other recipes as good as these 
in the Carnation Recipe Book. Send for it. 
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W, hat did Cleopatra eat? 


hee two most powerful Emperors of the age lost 
their hearts to her. 

What was the source of her radiant health, her rich 
soft coloring and her perfect teeth? 

What did Cleopatra eat? 

Of one thing at least you can besure. Like all the beau- 


ties of the Orient she had learned the secret of the date. 

Packed full of nourishment, rich in sweets in the 
most digestive form, entirely wholesome—the date is 
meat and sweet and medicine in one. 

An Arab will eat five or six pounds in a day, and 
travel for miles under the hot desert sun; some Amer- 
icans have eaten hardly that many dates in a year. 

But travellers returning from the Orient have intro- 
duced the date to society. On tea-tables, on luncheon 
tables and on the sideboards today, vou will find a dish 
heaped full of Dromedary Dates. 

America is learning the lesson which Nature began 
teaching men and women thousands of years ago—that 
good health, good complexion, and good teeth are all 
helped by the rich, luscious, wholesome Dromedary Date. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
375 WASHINGTON STREET NEW YORK 
NEW YORK LONDON BUSSORAH 
SAN JUAN SMYRNA PARA 


THE OLDEST AND THE LARGEST BUSI- 
NESS OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 
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DROMEDARY 
PRODUCTS 


Tapioca that is ready 
in an instant; Cocoa- 
NUT that keeps fresh 
to the last shred; 
GotpEN Dates from 
the Garden of Eden 


# 


SEND for the free Drome- 
dary booklet that gives 
eighty-four ways to sur- 
prise and please the 
most exacting family. 
It tells how DROME- 
DARY CocoANuT, DRo- 
MEDARY TAPIOCA and 
DROMEDARY DartEs, 
can bring to the com- 
monest dishes a touch 
of tropical elegance. 
Address Department S. 








The Flute 


painted tapestries, the silken carpets, the 
porcelain vases, and the low divan piled with 
cushions of rare texture and wondrous coloring, 
With the swaying, undulating grace of Spain 
she moved over to the divan and sank lightly 


| upon it, her eyes the eyes of the Orient, quiet, 


watchful, expressionless. 

“Why have you brought me here?” she 
asked at length, for Kwan-Soon had not 
moved. 

“Tt is a long story, singer of sweet songs,” 
he said softly, ‘‘but you will listen?” 

She nodded. 

Kwan-Soon lifted from the teakwood shrine 
the slender flute of ebony and jade, then crossed 
to the window and stood for a moment look- 
ing toward the east. ‘‘The moon will rise,” 
he said softly. ‘The story is best told in moon- 
light and shadows. . Have I your honorable 
permission?” He raised a hand to the paper 
lantern. 

For an instant Lila Loy hesitated. 

“Tt shall be as you wish,” he said quickly, 
and at this she nodded. 

With a breath he extinguished the candle’s 
flame and once more the room was in darkness. 
There was silence, too, in the long room. Lila 
Loy on the silken divan did not stir, and Kwan- 
Soon remained motionless by the teakwood 
shrine. 

A long, long moment of fragrant darkness, 
and then the moon rose, slowly, almost 
tremulously, like a newly-married bride to 
meet the kiss of the night sky. The silver 
light touched the dusk with mysterious fingers 
and pricked wavering lines of light in the golden 
treated tapestries on the wall. It sought 
out the white form of Lila Loy half hidden in 
the shadowed softness of the divan and out- 
lined with its faint and ghostly touch the figure 
of Kwan-Soon, silent and motionless. The 
China lily grew out of the dimness to a thing 
of ethereal grace, silver white, and its fra- 
grance was as the moonlight itself, soft, 
intangible, compelling. 

Then Kwan-Soon began to speak very softly 
in the tone pictures of his native tongue, and 
Lila Loy watched him from the shadows and 
listened to the voicing of the story of the flute. 
He told her how against the lips of Chang- 
Lung, poet of ancient time, it had driven the 
barbarian host from the sacred City of Pekin. 
He told how it had been a treasure in the house 
of Kwan, given from father to son, and how 
his own august father, mandarin of Ningpo, 
_ placed it in his hands as a parting 
gift. 

‘But for me the flute will not sing,” he said. 
“Perhaps the passing of many years have 
stolen its song; perhaps it is because I am un- 
worthy to bring forth the melody from the 
sacred flute of Chang-Lung who dwells now 
with the eight immortals. But, singer of 
golden notes, my heart speaks within my 
breast and says that the flute has not sung 
because of a lack of something in my soul 
The harpist can not play an instrument with- 
out strings; neither can I make the flute sing 
without—” 


FE paused, and in the room, filagreed now 

with ebony shadows and moonlight silver, 
Lila Loy could hear him breathing as if with 
lips apart. 

She stirred uneasily on the shadowed divan 
One hand fluttered up to her soft, warm throat. 
A tremor of ice and fire was passing through 
her being, and although she would have 
been silent, she knew she must speak. 
“Without—?” she said in a voice scarcely 
audible. 

Kwan-Soon’s answer fluttered through the 
dusk like a moon-moth. “Without—love!” 

And again there was silence, and the China 


| lily swayed faintly in the soft night breeze. 


“And now,” the voice of Kwan-Soon was 


| suddenly mellow sweet, “I know that the 


flute will sing.” ‘ 
Against his lips he laid the slender stick of 
ebony and jade. From the golden scrolls and 
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tassels faint coruscations leaped out, giving 
to the flute a semblance of life and movement 
Lila Loy raised herself upon her elbow. The 
blood surging into her face pounded against 
her teniples like tiny hands knocking. 

And the flute sang. 

Against the lips of Kwan-Soon it lay like 
a captive spirit breathing forth its soul from 
imprisoning walls. Af! the love of life, the 
joy of desire, despair'of death, was in the 
melody, haunting, lilting, unreal as the moon- 
light, fleeting as cloud shadows. 

It was to Lila Loy that the flute was singing, 
telling of a love that was not of this life alone, 
but of ages gone, life upon life of wearying, of 
sorrowing, of waiting for the one who should 
make the love cycle complete, of longing for 
the soul seeking its mate afar off in the shadow 
world—and Lila Loy heard—and knew. 

When Kwan-Soon put the flute aside, she 
spoke no word, but like a dim white wraith 
in the moon silver raised her arms to him—and 
the red of her mouth was like a wound. 

Kwan-Soon came to her slowly, as if in a 
dream. At the foot of the divan he knelt. 
His hands passed over the silken coverings 
until they found the trembling hands of Lila 
Loy. Stillness, moonlight and shadows, and 
the fragrance of the lily, like a kiss. Then 
slowly Kwan-Soon lifted his face to hers. 

“Beloved, for this the flute has sung; that 
I might find love—and you.” 


N the days that thronged in happy succes- 

sion, Kwan-Soon found his soul. His 
poem thoughts glowed with a new life and 
beauty, for Lila Loy-was the heart of them. 
With each morning’s sun came the girl of 
golden song to the tapestried studio, there 
to watch with quiet intensity while Kwan-Soon 
wrote, to listen while he told her of the fancies 
in his mind, to sing for him the songs which he 
wrote for her delight. Golden hours came and 
went, frail boats on the river of Time. And 
when the night tides swept in to carry Lila 
Loy out into the dark, back to the dingy 
room that was her home, the parting was 
sweet, because the meeting would be even 
sweeter. 

Kwan-Soon wrote now not feverishly, but 
joyously. His sponsors, tolerant of love, came 
only to marvel at his work and to leave him 
again with Lila Loy. 

Basking for the first time in love’s sunshine, 
she knew that her heart had been a flower 
stunned and cramped by cold. Love of a kind 
had been offered her, but if there was the hot 
blood of Spain in her veins, there was as well 
the guarding restraint of the Orient, and with 
watchful eyes and scornful mouth she had 
rejected it. 

A hybrid plant she was, offspring of two 

alien lands, rooted in a third, and the glorious 
beauty which had been but a promise now was 
fulfilled. She was like a flame, a lambent flame 
in an ivory sheath. To her Kwan-Soon 
dedicated his golden poems, his flute songs, his 
stories of Oriental life and love. The stories 
and the poems she accepted gratefully, always 
with a passionate wonderment that such love 
should be hers. And the flute songs, with their 
witching melodies and words like exotic 
flower petals, she sang in her lovely voice. 
_ Kwan-Soon, his lips against the sacred flute, 
listened with ecstasy to the mingling of the 
two. One song he wrote for her alone. It was 
not included in the green leather volume 
traced with gold. He called it his “Lila Loy 
Song” and though he told her humbly that 
his attempts at English rhyme were unworthy 
to be dedicated to her, yet the song was sweet. 
Nightly in the dusk she would sing for him, 
while from the flute of Chang-Lung he drew 
the melody—the melody that was like the 
song of a bird whose heart is broken. 

“Love that is life, lies in thy kiss, 

Love that is death, lurks ‘neath the bliss, 


Yet give me thy mouth and with faltering breath 
Give love that is life, love that is death!"’ 


But there came a day in the midst of the 
golden days when the love dreams of these two 
were interrupted. It was Leon Klaffki who, 











Flavoring 
* Virginia Dare 


How Liquid Spices Mellow Fruit Cake 
How a Chef Makes Bread Pudding 
How to Make Uncooked After-Dinner Mints 


Y 
T Christmas time each one of the Virginia Dare DOUBLE-STRENGTH A 
Extracts—which are stronger in Flavoring Power than any on the 
American market—has some special use in the holiday baking. 

There are 21 of these Virginia Dare flavors—all DOUBLE-STRENGTH, 
and a Vanilla suchas you never dreamed of. These extracts cost no more 
and in some cases cost less than single-strength flavors and go twice as far. 
For complete recipes and other Virginia Dare flavoring discoveries, see Vir- 
ginia Dare’s free book, “Flavoring Secrets. ” 

OW Liquid Spices Mellow Christmas Fruit Cake—To make a 
really mellow, spicy, moist fruit cake for Christmas this year—a fruit 
cake that ripens and improves in flavor each day like aged wine—use Virginia 
Dare Liquid Spices—Virginia Dare Double-Strength Cinnamon, Mace, Clove, 
Nutmeg, and Allspice in place of the usual dried spice powders. Make the 
cake several weeks before Christmas, wrap in wax paper and place in an air- 
tight tin to mellow and ripen. (For complete Fruit Cake Recipe, see page 13 
of “Flavoring Secrets.”) 
OW a Chef Makes Bread Pudding—It may seem impossible to make 
much out of a bread pudding—but with the use of one egg and a little 
Virginia Dare Doubie-Strength Nutmeg, or Virginia Dare 150% Vanilla, a 
plain bread pudding is made into a custard-like, meringue-topped chef’s cre- 
ation. (For recipe, see page 23, of “Flavoring Secrets.”’) 
OW to Make Uncooked After-Dinner Mints for the Holidays— 
There is nothing quite so good after a heavy holiday dinner as cooling 
after-dinner mints. With Virginia Dare Double-Strength Peppermint as a 
flavoring, mints that rival confectioners’ may be made at home—without 
even cooking the candy! (See recipe, page 23, “Flavoring Secrets.”) 


DR. LEWIS B. ALLYN SAYS: ‘‘ Virginia 
Dare Extracts leave nothing to be desired.’’ 


There are 22 Virginia Dare Flavors, any fruit or spice flavor you wish—all 
stronger than the single-strength extracts. If you cannot get Virginia Dare 
Double-Strength Extracts from your grocer, send his name and address and 
Virginia Dare will see that you are supplied. 

Send For Other Discoveries 
Virginia Dare is so anxious to have you try at least one of the remarkable Virginia 


Dare Flavors, that she is making a special offer of a lileral quantity of Virginia Dare 2 
150% Strength Vanilla or Double-Sirength Lemon, together with her bcoklet ‘Flavoring 
Secrets,’ which contains over 75 new and unusual recipes 

Virginia Dare wants to prove to you that Virginia Dare COUBLE-STRENGTH Ex- 
tracts are stronger than single-strength fla.ors, that they do not lose their flavor in bak- 
ing nor ‘‘freeze out’’ in ice cream. 

A Trial Bottle For You 
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Enclosed find 1oc for which please send me a trial bottle of your wonderful | 


Virginia Dare 150% Strength Vanilla or Virginia Dare DOUBLE-STRENGTH 
Lemon Extract (state which), together with your book ‘‘ Flavoring Secrets.”’ 


Address... . 


Clip coupon above and mail it today to 


Virginia Dare 


Garrett & Company, Inc. 
10 Bush Terminal 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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**The Woman Who Doesn’t Read Novels” 
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By James Oliver Curwood 
= AUTHOR OF 
= 8 “The Valley of Silent Men,” etc. 


= K Py - = 
AWW Ms a —_— = 


EODORE ROOSEVELT, following his 

famous father in his ability to esti- 
mate a noteworthy book in a few 
lines, says of this new novel: 


“IT have read with great interest 
Mr. Curwood’s book, ‘The 
Flaming Forest.’ It is excel- 
lent. It is good, clean ad- 

venture in the ‘open 
spaces.’ I am thorough- 
ly sick of the soul- 
searching obscenities 
of many of the 
modern novels.” 
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author 
of “Kindred 
of the Dust” 
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B. KYNE 


You'll find laughter in it, 
moist eyes, wonderful ro- 
mance and magnificent 
bluff. Its author stirred a 
million hearts last year 
with his story “Kindred of 
the Dust.” And already 
“The Pride of Palomar” is 
one of the most widely- 
discussed novels of years. 






By PETER 


It’s a triumphant tale that 
interprets the great Ameri- 
can West of today. A rat- 
tling good story so much 
more “ alive”? than the 
average that you feel you’re 
actually witnessing the lov- 
able Don Mike’s audacious 
battle for honor and—a 
friendly enemy’s daughter. 


Don’t Wait Until Tomorrow to Begin this Most Human of Stories. 
PRICE $2.00 


@sinopolitan Book @rporation 


U9 West 40 th Street.New Yori 
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The Flute 


with well-meant but ill-chosen words, aroused 
the resentment of Kwan-Soon almost to 
point of enmity, for Klaffki had pointed out. 
suavely as was his wont, that Kwan-Soon’s 
association with the girl, Lila Loy, was caus- 
| ing talk, that his career in consequence would 
be placed in jeopardy unless discretion were 
used. The world has a right to inquire into 
the lives of those upon whom it looks with 
favor, and the world has a.way of misunder- 
standing in matters which concern the heart. 
In its eyes Lila Loy was but a derelict song gir] 
of Chinatown. 

Kwan-Soon, betraying his anger by no word 
| or sign, replied courteously that a career 
| without love was as barren ashes spread to the 
| four winds, and he begged Klaffki, if he would 
| keep his friendship, to speak no more of such a 
thing. The Russian shrugged resignedly and 
wént his way. 


| 





| 


Bur his words had taken root nevertheless. 
For long moments after he had departed 
Kwan-Soon stood there, outwardly placid, in- 
wardly a seething cauldron of wrath. He had 
given no thought to what the world might say, 
for he and Lila Loy had created a world of their 
own out of moonbeams, sunshine, the fragrance 
of flowers, and fancies too dear and fragile to be 
uttered save in whispers. Of putting Lila Loy 
from him he would not even consider. Would 
one cut off a hand or pluck out an eye at the 
bidding of a careless world? But there was 
marriage. If Lila Loy was the wife of Kwan 

Soon, her name would be honored as his own, 
| for such is the law of the Orient and the custom 
| of the Occident. And then suddenly she was 
before him, framed in the doorway through 
which but a while before Klaffki had depart- 
ed, her slanted, slumbrous eyes watching 
him curiously. She swayed softly toward him. 

‘“‘Beloved,” she said softly, “what thing can 
it be that troubles you so?” 

He led her to the divan and, kneeling there 
beside her, gazed for a long moment into her 
eyes. ‘Singer of sweet songs,” he said at last, 
“the burdens of my heart are not for you. 
Your life should be as that of the birds which 
play among the marsh-reeds, a thing of sun- 
shine and happiness and song. What has been 
in my heart of anger or sadness has already 
fled before the light of your coming. Let us 
speak no more of it. There is left only the 
seed of a great desire, a seed upon which the 
glance of your eyes and the caress of your white 
hands is as the rains of heaven upon the rice 
plants.” 

Lila Loy leaned slightly forward, the blood 
quickening suddenly in every vein and mount- 
ing warmly to mantle the ivory of her neck 
and face. “And your desire is?” sI 
whispered. 

“That you will honor my all unworthy 
house and become my wife.” 

Not waiting for her answer, Kwan-Soon 
bowed his head upon the divan. 

Humbly, after the manner of the women of 
China, she thanked him. Passionately grate- 
| ful, with all the fiery warmth of Spain, she 

pressed his hand to her heart, to the rich 
| crimson of her mouth—and then drew back. 
| No! It could not be! His career . . . He 
| was the son of an august and reverend man- 

darin; she... 
Kwan-Soon would heed none of her words 

He would have it as he had planned. A 

betrothal feast at the studio and a few days 

later a wedding in which all the American 
customs should be observed. Tremulous, hesi- 
tant yet eager, Lila Loy breathed her consent. 

“Tn a week, then, my beloved, my love flute, 
when we shall have opportunity to arrange 
for a ceremony worthy of your loveliness and 
to summon our guests, the feast shall be held.” 

Her eyes, half veiled beneath sweeping 
lashes, met his, and the fragrance of her, 
drowsy-sweet, enveloped him; white hands 
fluttered out to him. “ A week,” she whispered. 

Thus there came another feast, but instead 
of the café of the worthy Wan-Li-Ku it was 
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Jaid in the gorgeous studio of Kwan-Soon, with 
the ance-tral tablet and the burning joss in 
honored prominence and the dragon tapestries 
on the wall scintillant under the colored lights 
of many lanterns. 

About the table were gathered the same 
quintet 0/ artists, Klaffki, urbanely triumphant 
in his contention that the Orient could thus be 
completely absorbed in the Occident; Copelli, 
a little stouter than the year before; Berta 
Fingren cyeing hungrily the heaped-up dainties 
on the table; Myra La Bouche. 

On the eve of their new life together, a life 
which they had planted to make wholly 
Occidental, it had pleased the fancy of Kwan- 
Soon and Lila Loy to appear in Oriental garb, 
Kwan-Soon in dragon-broidered robes, Lila 
resplerdent in the heaviest silks Kwan-Soon 
could purchase in Chinatown’s Oriental 
bazaars. 
of jade, and her glossy hair was made smooth 
by ointments and piled high on her head, 
held in place by jeweled ornaments. 

Again the tiny cups of samshu were filled, 
and as in the year before, Kwan-Soon toasted 
his guests individually, and Lila Loy’s cheeks 
were flushed with delight. 

Then Klaffki rose and held aloft a tiny china 
cup. ‘My friends,” he said, smiling down 
upon the diners, “I give you this toast, to be 
drunk standing and to the dregs.” 

Myra La Bouche and Berta Fingren laughed 
in chorus, for the cup held scarcely more than 
a thimbleful. 

“To the dregs! I insist upon it,” Klaffki 
repeated with solemn humor. “We will drink 
this toast to our esteemed friend, fellow- 
artist, and fellow-American, Kwan-Soon, and 
his bride of the silver song, Lila Loy.” - 

The guests seized the samshu cups and woul 
have risen—but Kwan-Soon was on his feet 
before them, the olive tint of his cheeks 
replaced by the gray pallor; in his hand a sheet 
of rice paper that crackled faintly under the 
tensity of his grip. 

“Do not drink!” he said sharply. 

They stared at him in amazement, the first 
look of half-smiling expectancy fleeing from 
their faces before the realization of sudden 
tragedy. Only half comprehending, their eyes 
took in the presence of an aged Chinaman who 
had entered during Klaffki’s speech and who 
had shuffled silently to Kwan-Soon’s side to 
slip into his hands a square envelop marked 
with Chinese characters denoting a message of 
importance. He stood now a little apart, 
impassively waiting. 

Kwan-Soon seemed to speak with an effort. 

“Tf you will be seated, my friend,” he said 
to Klafiki, and the Russian, stunned to silence, 
sank into his chair. ‘‘I must not permit you, 
my friends, to drink to a mistake.”’ He drew a 
sudden breath as if in pain. “I can not 
marry Lila Loy! 
Ho-Yim, has passed to his ancestors, taken 


thither by a fever which has raged at Ningpo. | 


I return to China tomorrow to marry his 

betrothed, the daughter of Wing-Woo, govern- 

ment official. My father has commanded it.”’ 
He held up the letter in his hand. 


OR an instant there was silence like that of 
death; no one breathed or stirred. Then Lila 
Loy rose, trembling in every fiber of her being, 


‘the jade bracelets clinking coldly upon her 


arms at each convulsive movement. 
_ “You—are—to—return to—China—” she 
jerked out slowly, in a voice scarcely audible. 
_ Kwan-Soon faced her, with eyes that were 
like dead coals. “I go tomorrow,” he said dully. 
_ The blood that had rushed from Lila Loy’s 
lace flooded back again, suffusing cheeks and 
temples. ‘‘No! No!” she cried passionately, 
catching at his hand. “You have said that 
you would marry me, that life held nothing 
without me. You swore that your love was 
mine. What of the wedding that was to be 
ours and the bridal veil I was to wear? What 
is she to you, this girl of China? Who is she, 
I say, that you should cast me from your heart 
to make room for her—?” 

Kwan-Soon caught the hands that were 


My elder brother, Kwan- | 


On her rounded arms were bracelets | 
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model A BC Electric 
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mechanical trouble 
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Twelve years’ manufacture of 
washers has revealed to us 
their strong and weak points. 
To overcomeall of their failings, 
however, has taken time. But 
at last we have succeeded. The 
most severe trials ofournew1922 
model A BC Electric Laundress 
prove it to be virtually immune 
from the possibility of getting 
out of order. To achieve this 
end, no less than 24 final better- 
ments were added, despite that 
our previous models were close 
to this perfection we sought. 
Electrical appliance dealers, 
who for so long have had to 
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render expensive repair service 
to buyers of washers, are enthu- 
siastic in their praise of this new 
model. Among its many fea- 
tures is an aluminum wringer 
that locks automatically in 20 
different positions, with an abso- 
lutely safe, quick-acting pres- 
sure release for the oversize 
wringer rolls. Do not fail to see 
this washer. Write for name of 
nearest dealer and literature 
describing it and other A B C 
electric washers and _ironers. 
Pre-war values:$84.50,$106.25, 
$124.50, $138, $139.50, $155, 
and $170, east of the Rockies. 
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DO YOU KNOW THE COOKING SECRET 
Which Makes French Chefs So Famous? 


It’s because they steam the food—vegetables, puddings, fruits, cereals 
fowi,—instead of boiling it. 

Whenever food is boiled, it loses flavor, and food value. But when 
food is cooked by steam, not only are its individuality of flavor, its 
natural juices, its nutriment retained—because the food is never im- 
mersed in water—but it is evenly and thoroughly cooked. 


You can make the food you cook as delicious as that 
served by a high-priced chef if you use a “SAVORY” 
STEAM DOUBLE BOILER. 

In the “SAVORY,”’ live steam enters the Food Pan, 
surrounds the food, and cooks it at high, even tem- 
perature in moist heat. The condensed steam on the 
cover returns directly through drip holes to the water 
pan—a feature found only in the “SAVORY” 


“SAVE with a SAVORY” 


—save kitchen work, save food-flavor, save valuable 

food elements. And start thissaving today. Ask your SAVORY Roaster 
Hardware, Houseware or Department Store for the Over 3,000,000sold. Large 
“SAVORY” Steam Double Boiler. If you cannot and small sizes. Made in 
quickly obtain it, mailusyourdealer’sname,yourhome Enameled Ware, Sheet 
address and $2.00 and we willsend you at once by Parcel Steel, and Aluminum. 
Post prepaid one 2-quart size “SAVORY” Steam 

Double Boiler so that you will receive it promptly. 


te REPUBLIC METALWARE-. 


Makers of Quality Utensils for the Home Since 1836 
New York Buffalo Chicago 


In writing, address, 
312 Republic Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Flute 


tugging at his sleeve and put them uietly 
away from him, as one would soothe yet chide 
an importunate child. 

Klaffki and the rest sat tense and silent 
all realization of self for the moment gone. 
knowing only that two souls, stripped naked 
of all pretense, were -before them, stark and 
tragic. And neither Kwan-Soon nor Lila Loy 
felt their presence. It was as if they were 
alone, alone with the gaunt realization that 
the end had come. x 

When Kwan-Soon spoke again, there was a 
tremor in his voice which all his stern repression 
could not keep out, and in his eyes was the 
look of a stricken thing. ‘Singer of sweet 
songs, to bring pain into your heart is to place 
a thousand deaths in mine. But I must return: 
my father has commanded it.” 

Lila Loy’s voice caught in a sob. ‘His 
command, his command!” she said tensely. 
“You mean that at his word you would go, 
you would leave me, even though you would 
not have given me up at the price of a ruined 
career?” 

Leon Klaffki drew a long breath. He was 
beginning to understand now. It was the 
battle between the old and the new, between 
a soul belonging to an age-old world of binding 
traditions and a soul reared in a land where 
tradition was a myth and custom a play- 
thing. 

Kwan-Soon’s anguished eyes had never 
left the face of Lila Loy. In them now a 
faint wonder showed. 

“My beloved, do you not know that when 
my father commands there is but one answer I 
can send him?” 

“One answer, yes!” cried Lila Loy fiercely. 
“The answer that your life is yours, yours to 
live in your own way, that your heart is yours 
to give as you wish, and that no command of 
his can bind you to a loveless marriage with a 
woman you have never seen and can never 
love, because your heart belongs to me!” 


WAN-SOON drew himself erect. When he 
spoke again, there was a tone of finality 
which all recognized, even Lila Loy. 

“This is not question of love, but of duty,” 
he said sternly. “If my brother had lived, my 
father would not have thus commanded, for 
I was his second son and had the right to choose 
my life as I saw fit. But my brother has 
passed to his ancestors without fulfilling his 
contract with the noble Wing-Woo. I, only I, 
am left to be the head of the house when my hon- 
ored father shall have departed to the Shadow 
World. How shall it be with him if there is 
no son to sacrifice to his spirit or to perpetuate 
the house of Kwan? If I scorned my father’s 
command and did not return to China, then 
would he Jose all face in Ningpo, and it would 
be said of him, ‘The mandarin had a son, but 
the son proved unworthy; the venerable 
Kwan-Yee will have none to do him honor 
when he is in the Shadow World.’” 

Lila Loy’s hands fell suddenly to her sides, 
and she stared at Kwan-Soon tearlessly, but 
devouringly. In those moments of soul- 
searing agony the warmth that was of Spain 
seemed to drop from around her like a cloak 
of flame, leaving her a creature of stoicism, 
repression, and humility. The Orient in Kwan- 
Soon had spoken. And through a travail 
of sorrow the Orient in Lila Loy had 
answered. She bent her head slowly, submis- 
sively. 

“Tt shall be as you wish,” she said in a 
voice that was only a whisper. 

The tension left her white and spent. Kwan- 
Soon’s face was void of expression; only in 
his eyes burned an anguish that time would 
never heal. : 

Copelli leaned forward suddenly, and his 
huge fist struck the table so that the dishes 
rattled. ‘This is monstrous!” he boomed in 
his great voice. ‘‘ What kind of man are you, 
Kwan-Soon, that you—” d 

Klaffki laid a restraining hand upon his 
arm, would have commanded silence, but Lila 
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moving stiffly, as if in effort. 

“Do not say such a thing.” 

Copelli stared at her, open-mouthed. 

“You do not understand,” she went on 
slowly. ‘‘You are of a different civilization. 
Even I can not fully understand—for I, too, 
am of America. But deep within me is some- 
thing that spédks and’gays that he must obey, 
that I must submit; that we are in the hands of 
@ power greater than ourselves.” Her voice 
ended in a stifled sob. 

“God!” said Klaffki, under his breath. 
“The Orient!” OF 

Kwan-Soon moved slowly to the teakwood 
shrine and lifted from it the ebony and jade 
flute of Chang-Lung. For the first time he 
seemed to see those at the table, to recognize 
the presence of his friends. 

“This is farewell,” he said with difficulty. 

“And need I tell you all that though my body 
goes to China, my heart is here?” 
"He turned to Lila Loy. “Beloved of my 
soul, will you sing with me for last time the 
Lila Loy song which I have written for you— 
sing while I play?” 

The girl bowed her head without speaking. 
Against his lips Kwan-Soon laid the sacred 
flute of Chang-Lung, and softly, like the 
breath of night, came the melody of the love 
song, the melody that was like the song of a 
bird whose heart is broken. Lila Loy, lifting 
her head, commenced softly but unfalteringly 
the love song that was hers, and hers alone. 

“Love that is life lies in thy kiss, 

Love that is death, lurks’neath the bliss, 
Yet give me thy mouth and with faltering breath 
Give love that is life, love that is—"’ 

Her voice trembled and died away, her hands 
went suddenly to her throat, and with a chok- 
ing cry of a stricken wild thing she dropped 
and crumpled in a heap like a butterfly whose 
short day of life is ended. 

Kwan-Soon’s face went deathly white, and 
his lips twitched suddenly as if pain too great 
for human endurance had come upon him. 
For a long moment he gazed upon the huddled, 
shaking form of Lila Loy and then upon the 
slender flute in his hands. 

“My friends,” he said jerkingly, ‘‘in China, 
we used to have custom to break bowl in 
which we pledged health of Emperor. The 
flute has sung because Lila Loy was the heart 
of it, and now—” 

He raised the wand of ebony and jade, and 
the gold-corded tassels gleamed with the 
motion. There was a sharp crack of breaking 
wood as it splintered suddenly on the heavy, 
teakwood table. 

Myra La Bouche caught her breath in a 
stifled scream. Kwan-Soon’s face was blank. 

“The love flute is broken. It shall never 
sing again.” 


. = = e | 
N the garden of Kwan-Yee, august mandarin 


of Ningpo, the moon rose slowly, a molten 
orb of light over the clustering bamboo trees. 
The slumberous voice of the river Yung spoke 
drowsily in lisping murmurs, and from afar 
came the voiceless hum of the city wakened 
to coolness and life. 

In the garden of the mandarin of Ningpo 
stood Kwan-Soon in robes heavy with gold 
and dignity, but his gravely placid face was 
turned away from the night skies, and his 
eyes were fixed upon the ground. 

_ Then suddenly, from the far shore of the 
river, came the sweet, faint notes of a flute. 
It was only a boatman’s song, but something 
in the melody spoke to his heart of another 
song sung years ago in the dimness of what 


seemed to be another life, and his breath | 
caught with sudden pain. He turned slowly, 


and to the yellow moon he raised dead eyes. 
His hand fumbled in the sleeve of his jacket and 
drew forth two fragments of ebony and jade. 

Like a priest at worship he lifted his arm 
to the night sky, and the hands that held the 
broken flute were unsteidy. 

“Lila Loy,” he whispered, “my heart is 
seeking yours this night. The love flute is 
broken, but its song still lives in my soul.” 


Loy, raising dim eyes, spoke first, her lips 

















Puffed Rice, 
you know 







They use it as garnish on ice 
cream—also on other desserts. They 
mix it in the fruit dish. 
They douse it with melted butter for 
hungry children to eat like nut-meats after 
school. 
Because. it is a food confection, flimsy as a snow- 
flake, flavory as an almond. 
3 These are bubble grains, thin, toasted, crisp. The taste 
is fascinating. The airy texture melts into the cream. 
You never found a breakfast dainty children like so well. 
Do your children get enough? 




























Supreme Foods 


But Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are not merely tidbits. 
They are Prof. Anderson’s scientific foods. 

They are whole grains with every food cell exploded. Thus 
digestion is made easy and complete. 

Puffed Wheat in milk is the ideal supper dish. It makes whole 
wheat delightful and every granule feeds. 

Whole wheat supplies 16 needed elements. Puffing makes 
them all available. Serve it daily, for few children get enough 


whole grain. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 


Puffed to 8 times normal size Bubble grains exploded 





















the Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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ot’ some one 
on your Christmas list- 


th ARMSTRONG TABLE STOVE 


OR quickly-prepared break- 
fasts, for dainty easily-served 
luncheons, for impromptu suppers 
after the theater, for the business 








A. Makes toast twice woman living alone, for the meals 
as fast as an ordinary “ 

toaster, because it which must be separately prepared 
a oo for the sick-room—for all 


these the Armstrong Table 
Stove is a wonderful help! 


Women are always sur- 
prised and delighted at its 
many unusual features; re- 








B. Griddle for top of ceiving the Armstrong is 

stove—fries _-bacon, : : 

eggs, etc., mekes Int like getting a present of a J 

cakes. portable kitchenette, so §;,¢2t;Aluminum 
useful and so practical is waffles while two 

° ' other things are 
this table stove! cooking; needs no 
grease. 


It cooks three things at 
once, and enough for four people. 
It toasts on both sides without 
turning. It boils, broils, fries, grills 





C. Deep pan showing 


cups for poaching and poaches; it bakes waffles. 

eggs; also for broil- 

ing or grilling meat; The patented arrangement of the heat- 
or for boiling—holds ing coils allows three foods to be cook- 


f liquid. : ¢ 
siileinae oi ing at no more than the cost of running 


one electrical device. The frame of the 
Armstrong is of polished steel, and the 
whole stove is light and easily handled. 


A complete set of aluminum utensils 
—griddle, deep broiling pan, four egg 
cups with rack, and toaster—all with 
easy-to-hold ebonized handles, comes 
with the stove. 


The stove is now only $12.50; the waffle iron 
is $4.00. Ask your electrical or hardware 
dealer to show them. Write for booklet A. 





pope ge ei THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 

that it gives instant Formerly The Standard Stamping Co. 

and absolute control 120 W. Seventh Avenue 

of the heat. Huntington West Virginia 





ARMSTRONG 


TABLE STOVE | 


Cooks 3 things at once 
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Christmas Outside of Eden 
(Continued from page 17) 


guard or fighting, they were soothing he: fret- 
fulness, foraging for her, or thinking up some 
new method of keeping her warm. It was damp 
in the cave; sunlight rarely tiptoed farther 
than the entrance. It'didn’t take them long 
to discover that the hyena’s coat had been as 
dearly purchased as the forbidden fruit that 
had lost them the garden. Peace, which they 
might have concluded in the early days, was 
now entirely out of thé question. Even an 
offer to return the hyena’s coat wouldn't 
have made any impression. They had carried 
hostilities too far; there wasn’t an animal 
whom they had not wounded and who wasn’t 
angry with them clean through, from the point 
of his nose to the tip of his tail. Often and 
often, standing in the entrance to his cave, 
the Man would gaze longingly across the 
bronzy roof of the forest to the distant shining 
of the padlocked gates of Eden. He was 
farther than ever from the garden now, with 
its tranquil blessedness. If only he hadn't 
learned to steal! Stealing had been the cause 
of his downfall—first the forbidden fruit and 
then the hyena’s coat. If he had been less en- 
terprising and more obedient, he would still 
have been the friend of God. After a wakeful 
night he crept to the entrance to discover 
that the worst thing of all had happened. 

‘A worse thing!” you exclaim. ‘TI thought 
you were going to tell us a cheerful Christmas 
story.” 

And so I am, but all the unfortunate part 
comes first—that’s the way the robins tell it. 
Tf you’ll be patient and read on, you'll find that 
this is the very cheerfulest story that was ever 
told in earth or Heaven. You may not have 
noticed that we’ve not yet come to the first 
laugh. The Woman has smiled, and the hyena 
has scoffed, but no one has laughed. It’s 
when we come to the first laugh that the 
happiness commences. 


V 


HE worst thing of all that the Man dis- 

covered when he crept to the cave entrance 
after a wakeful night was this: With a terrible, 
stealthy silence snow was drifting down so that 
even the distant shining of the gates of Eden 
was blotted out. It was frightening; snow had 
never fallen in the world before. If it had, the 
Man had not seen it. Within the walls of the 
garden summer had been perpetual. He stood 
there, staring out forlornly at the misty sea 
of shifting whiteness. It chilled him to the 
bone. It seemed to him that the pillars of 
the sky had collapsed and the dust of the 
moon and stars was falling. Soon everything 
would be buried, and the world itself would be 
no more. He looked at the calendar which he 
had scratched upon the wall. It was the 
twenty-fourth day of December. He won- 
dered whether God knew what was happening 
and whether He had planned it. Then he 
gave up wondering, for behind him, from the 
blackness of the cave, the Woman called. 

“Oh, Man,” she cried, “I can not bear this 
any longer.” : 

He groped his way to her and raised her in 
his arms so that her head lay on his breast. 
Even in the darkness he could see the glow 
of her hair, like the shadow of a flame growing 
fainter and fainter. 

“My Woman,” he whispered, “what can 
I do for you?” And again he whispered, 
“What can I do for you?” 

She pressed her face close to his before she 
answered, petting him the way she had been 
used to do in Eden. “Do for me! Nothing 
You’ve tried with your remedies—you've 
tried so hard. Poor you! If we could only 
find God!” 

“Tf we could,” the Man said, “but—” 

And then they both grew silent, for how 
could they find God when He had climbed back 
to Heaven, destroying the sky-blue stairs 
behind Him? 











“Perhaps He still walks in Eden.” It was 
the Woman who spoke. “If you were to go 
and waich through the bars of Eden till He 
comes, ©. were to call to Him—if you were 
to tell !!im that I can not bear it any longer 
and that we’re sorry, so sorry—that we did it 
inour ignorance—”’ Without ending what she 
was saying, she fell to sobbing. 

He didn’t dare to tell her that the moon and 
stars were falling and that the gates of Eden 
were-blotted out. From where she lay in the 


blackness of the cave, she could see nothing; | 
she was too weak even to,crawl to the entrance. | 


As he did his best to conafort her, 

“Tf we could only find God again,” she kept 
whispering. 

So at last, having ordered the dog to guard 
her, the Man departed on his hopeless errand. 
It was brave of him. He believed that in 
trying to find God, he would get so lost that 
he would never be able to retrace his footst ps. 
Before he went, he kissed the Woman ten- 
derly, begging her forgiveness for all the misery 
he had caused her. 

“But I caused it, too,” she confessed. “It 
wasn’t your rib that was to blame. It wasn’t 
you at all. I wanted the fruit, and we ate it 
together.” 

It was the first time she had acknowledged it; 
until then she had insisted that the fault was 
his solely. So in the moment of farewell she 
restored to him one little ray of the great, lost 
sun of his flaming happiness. 


VI 


HE air was so thick with falling snow that 

he was well-nigh.stifled. His eyes were 
blinded as though they were padded with 
cotton-wool. The flakes brushed against his 
cheeks like live things. At his sixth step 
from the entrance he lost his direction. 
His feet commenced to slide; against his will 
he went avalanching and cavorting down 
the path. 

At the bottom he lay panting for a time; 
then, because he was cold, he picked himself 
up and went blundering on, not in the least 
knowing where he was going. Bushes clutched 
at his feet. Trees slashed across his face. He 
was inclined to weep, but checked himself, 
remembering that on one of those sunny after- 
noon walks God had told him that to cry 
wasn’t manly. 

“And I must find God. I must find God,” 
he kept repeating to himself. 

The only way he knew of finding God was 
by pressing forward. God had once confessed 
to him, ‘“‘The reason I am God is because 
I show courage.” 

“Then Ill show courage, too,” he 
thought. 

Presently he found himself in the heart of the 
forest and began to breathe more freely. 
Avenues of giant trees stretched before him, 
which criss-crossed one another and faded into 
the gloom of twilight, colonnaded tunnels. 
He could almost feel the gnarled trunks brac- 
ing themselves and the crooked branches link- 
ing arms to bear up the weight of the down- 
poured roof of whiteness. As his eyes grew 
accustomed to the dimness, he saw the animals 
Strewn flat among fallen leaves, their noses 
pressed between their paws, shivering with 
terror. Overhead birds and monkeys sat in 


rows, squeezed side by side for companionship, | 


Weeping silently. Of a sudden he regained 
his majesty, being filled with contempt for 
their cowardice. 


“For I am Man,” he reminded himself, | 


“so like to God that 1 could easily be mistaken 
lor Him—and these are the creatures who 
dared to talk of punishing me.” 

Throwing out his chest, he strode valiantly 
past them, utterly ignoring their presence. : 
_ From behind him a voice called whimper- 
ingly. It was the lion’s, the King of Beasts, 
squeaky and falsetto with panic. ‘“ Master, 
thou art wise. What has happened? Tell us.” 

Had he known how, the Man would have 
laughed 


Story. Without turning his head, still going | 


But the laugh comes later in the | 
































An Economical 
Holiday Dinner 













Puree of Split Pea Soup 


Celery Olives 












Chicken Pot Pie, Dumplings 















Mashed Potatoes 






Creamed Onions 





Lettuce, Mayonnaise 









Pumpkin Pie, Plum Puciding 












Coffee 



























Make this 


holiday dinner your best ever 


\ Y OU can do it with the help of Heze. Use 


this convenient and economical cooking 







aid in all your holiday cooking and you will 
notice the improvement—added richness, finer 
flavor and better results all around. 







Begin by using Hese in the soup for a rich, 
delicious puree. Then use it in the gravy and 
the mashed potatoes. Make the white sauce for 
the vegetables with Hrese, and the mayonnaise 
dressing for the salad. Tasty and nutritious 
desserts can be easily made with Hesr, and 
ates AOE there you have the whole dinner prepared 

economically with the aid of Hese. 


HEBE 


R66.V.5. PAT.OFF 



















Hese is pure skimmed milk evaporated to 
double strength enriched with cocoanut fat. 
In cooking operations it serves a threefold 







to moisten, to shorten and to enrich. 



















r purpose 

4A ¢, of \ Order HEBE from your grocer today and write 

nar OUND to us for the free HEBE book of recipes. Address 
O VEGETABLE © 4405 Consumers Bldg., Chicago. 







25.5% TOTAL SOLIDS 


THE HEBE COMPANY ) 


| CONTAINS 7.8% VEGETABLE FAT 
THE HEBE COMPANY 





Chicago Seattle 
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May we give 
you one of these books 
—or all three? 















A Xmas gift for you 
and for a friend 


The solution of your Christmas gift problem! And a gift for 
yourself besides! Just as we want you to have these books 
that we have found useful and entertaining, so you will want 
your friends to have Good Housekeeping. So why not give 
them as a Xmas gift the magazine that has entertained and 
advised you for the past year—and let us give you these books 














without cost. 


An all-year gift at little cost 


A subscription to Good Housekeeping will mean 12 delight- 
ful reminders to your friends of your thought of them. 
And the cost is but $2.50. Flowers, a box of candy, a pair | 
of gloves, would cost more and give pleasure for a much 
shorter while. 

If you already have copies of the three books we are offer- 

ing you, you can use them as gifts, too. 


Artistic Xmas Card What these books are 


We will send a beautiful Xmas ee 

he friends -} ‘ These three famous books are 
card to the friends to whom you Pinata pre 
wish Good Housekeeping to be 
sent, telling them of your gift. 















GOOD HOUSEKEEPING'S 
Book of Recipes and 
Household Discoveries 


How to order 377 tested recipes and 95 proved 


. a es ee <i Household Discoveries, covering 
For each subscription that you se nd us for every branch of household activ- 
a friend we will send you a copy of one ity. Published by the Depart- 
of these books. Just send us the names ment ot Cee? cmp Panag | 
: r 2 see Z. he is r sale. 
and addresses of the friends to whom the ia a aa a a 

magazine is to go, together with The Valley of Silent Men | 
your remittance for the sub- 


Use this coupon > S¢ riplions al the rate of $2.50 
for convenience i j : 
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James Oliver Curwood 
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Christmas Outside of Eden 


away from them, he answered, “It is a punish. 
ment for what thou and thy people have done 
to me and my Woman, O lion.” 

He had made up the answer on the spur of 
the moment; he knew no more than they did 
what had happened _. But he loved inventing 
and was never so confent as when he was pre- 
tending that he was k 

Immediately they forgot the wrong answerg 
he had given them and how he had deceived 
them in the past. he leaves rustled as they 
lifted up their heads ftom between their paws, 
Their voices trembled as one when they be- 
sought him: “Master, stay with us. We are 
in terror. Make it leave off.” 

Turning slowly, he blinked at them through 
the dimness. Folding his arms, he regarded 
them thoughtfully with his legs wide apart. 
He did it as he supposed God might have done 
it. He spoke at oo. “Tt’s only just begun, 
Why should I make it leave off?” 

“Because thou art strong, and we are re- 
pentant.” 

Their manner was so humble and adoring 
that he felt sorry for them. They had begged 
his pardon in the same words that he had in- 
tended to beg God’s. And then he was just— 
the only just creature that God had created. 
In his heart he knew that he had merited their 
revenge; there was scarcely one of them at 
whom he had not hurled his rocks. He came 
back, walking in stately fashion till he stood 
fearlessly in the center of them. Looking up 
through the burdened branches at the calamity 
which he did not understand, he commanded, 

“Leave off.” 

To his immense surprise, on the instant the 
snow ceased falling. It settled gently, like a 
tired bird into its nest. The serenity of the 
stillness was unbroken. 

“T am hungry,” he said. 

The animals hurried to their stores of food 
and waited on him. 

“T have not slept.” 

The squirrels scraped fallen leaves into a bed, 
and the bear and the wolf stood guard. 


HIN he awoke, it was a brilliant winter’s 

morning. The sun was charioteering in 
highest heaven. The forest was white as though 
cotton-wool had blown through it. As far as 
eye could search, everything glittered, sheathed 
in a film of glass. Snow bulged from branches 
like pillows filled to bursting. Icicles hung 
down like fantastic swords. Down the col- 
onnaded avenues trees cast their shadows in 
heavy bars; the spaces between them were 
golden splashes. 

The Man yawned. “Tamstilltired. Fetch 
the horse that he may carry me back to my 
dwelling.” 

He ordered the horse to be fetched, because 
he had forgotten where his cave was. It was 
clever of him. He did it to keep the animals 
from knowing his ignorance. 

The horse came galloping up obediently. 
Clutching him by the mane, the Man be- 
strode him. Off they started at a sharp trot, 
with the animals shouting and following be- 
side them. As they traveled, the Man could 
hardly keep from smiling at picturing what 
a fine fellow he was. He made no attempt to 
restrain himself from giving orders. All the 
time he kept urging the animals to shout 
louder. He wanted the Woman to hear them, 
so that she might crawl to the entrance of the 
cave and be a witness of his triumphant home- 
coming. It wasn’t good enough merely to 
picture himself as a fine fellow. He was 
anxious to hear her say to him, 

“Oh, Man, what a fine fellow you are!” 

He’d forgotten completely the purpose of 
his errand, that he’d set out through the world’s 
first snow-storm in search of God. 

So at last they burst forth from the forest 
and reached the foot of the slippery ascent. 
Because it was so.slippery, the Man dis- 
mounted; the horse could carry him no further. 
Having commanded the animals to go on 
shouting for at least half an hour, he left 








UICY, tempting ham—tender and appetizing—with a flavor 

that invites the hunger it satisfies—that is Wilson’s Certified 

| Ham. Crisp, appetizing bacon—with a zest and taste that is 

Ouiy sshested, | imparted only by the skillful curing and smoking of carefully 


choice hams from 


pa ama Sars selected meat—that is Wilson’s Certified Bacon. 
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The Least Desirable Thing in the World 


The least desirable thing in the 
world is too much time—wasted 
time. 

Society punishes its criminals 
by sentencing them to jail for 
five, for ten, for fifteen years, or 
for life. The punishment is 
severe when hard work is made 
part of the sentence, but it is 
full of horror and infinitely 
worse when the sentence means 
idleness. 


There is nothing so terrible as 
the corroding emptiness that 
comes with lack of occupation, 
with wasted time. 

With the aid of the editorial 


and advertising pages of Good 
Housekeeping you can learn 





This is the fourth of a series of messages addressed by the publishers of 
Good Housekeeping to you 


how easy it is to save five min- 
utes here, ten minutes there, 
and a half hour elsewhere each 
day by using vacuum cleaners, 
sweepers, electric irons, wash- 
ing machines, fireless cookers, 
instantaneous water heaters, 
electric toasters and kettles, and 
all of the other devices contrib- 
uted by modern science to 
lighten woman’s burden and 
provide leisure. 


But it is well to remember that 
this extra time is given you for 
enjoyment, for service, for the 
opportunity it will afford you 
to improve your home, the life 
of your family, the conduct of 
your community. 












them and commenced to climb the steep and 
narrow path. He had to go gingerly on his 
hands and knees. There were places where 
he slipped back two steps for every one he 
advanced. By snatching at rocks and bushes, 
he dragged himself slowly to the turning 
which brought him in sight of the entrance. 
There, seated in the entrance to the cave, he 
saw-— 

+5 must remember that by now it was the 
twenty-fifth of December. To remember that 
is most extraordinarily important. What he 
saw is so exciting that it deserves another 


chapter. 
Vil 


E saw the Woman—but not the Woman 
as he had left her. She was no longer 
sick.. She was completely restored. As in the 
old days her hair clothed her like a flame. 
Her face parted it into waves as though she 
were'a swimmer. He could see the pink 
dimples in her knees where she sat, and the 
marble whiteness of her feet, which flashed 
like jewels. She was again the darling who 
had delighted his heart when she had darted 
like a sunbeam across the shaven lawns of 
Eden, but now she was ten times more radiant. 
What was it that had changed her? Her 
tenderness made a golden mist about her which 
inspired him with awe. He had had precisely 
this sense of sunny quietness when he had 
walked through thosé long, still afternoons 
with God. 

She was unaware of him. Her eyes were 
deep pools of sapphire. She was smiling 
gently and brooding above something which 
nestled in her arms. He called to her softly; 
she paid him no attention. Far below the 
ridge, in obedience to his commands, the ani- 
mals were still shouting. Was it because of 
them that she was smiling? Had the robin 
flown ahead of him to tell her what had hap- 
pened? The robin was perched on her shoul- 
der, fluttering his little wings and singing her 
his finest song. He called to the robin; like the 
Woman, the robin was too occupied to hear 
him. No, it wasn’t because of him that she 
was smiling, he felt sure. Then why was it? 

He gazed back on the dazzling landscape 
that spread away below him, hoping to find 
something there that would tell him. How 
transformed it was from the gloomy jungle 
that had been wont to threaten him! It was 
like a nest of down. From its farthest edge 
where Eden lay, a beam of glory spanned it 
with an orange path. It was this beam that 
made the golden mist about the Woman. To 
his amazement he saw that Ede.’s gates were 
open. Even while he watched, they began to 
close, slowly and slowly, with the beam ever 
shortening, till at last they were utterly locked 
and barred. 

The memory of lost happiness overwhelmed 
him. He turned again to the Woman. There 
she sat in the golden mantle of her hair, en- 
throned on the snow’s pure whiteness. Creep- 
ing to her humbly, he fell to covering her feet 
with kisses, so great was his need of her. 

“My Woman,” he wept, “they are cold— 
so cold. Never again will I leave thee, not 
even to find God.” 

She bent toward him, lifting his chin in her 
hand. ‘TI shall feel the cold no more. Put 
thy hand in my breast. Dost thou feel it? 
Ihave that next my heart which, though I grow 
old, shall keep me forever warm.” 

As he slipped his hand in her breast, she 
parted her hair and showed him. Kneeling 
beside her, he gazed down wonderingly at a 
thing that he had never seen before. He could 
find no name for it. It was like himself, and 
it was like her, also, only it was tiny and no 
thicker than his fore-arm. It had wee feet 
and hands, a rosebud of a mouth, and it was 
smooth and soft. Its head, which was the 


Size of an apple, was covered with silky floss. 
Lowering his face, he sniffed it all over. 


It 
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smelled sweet like the flowers that used to 
bloom in Eden. 
“What is it?” 
She shook her head. ‘It was here when I 
awakened.” Her eyes became bright and 
immense as stars. “It’s ours,’’ she whispered 
tenderly. 


Vill 


T was awkward to have something for 

which you could find no name, especially 

when it was something that you had already 
begun to love. 

“We'll have to ask some one,”’ the Man said. 
“Tf I knew where He was, I might ask—’’ 

The Woman’s face blanched. ‘Not God,” 
she begged. “Because of the fruit we ate, 
He might take it from us.” 

Just then they were disturbed by a rustling 
of snow. Looking up, they saw the rabbit 
watching them with timid eyes and recovering 
his breath after the long climb. 

“What d’you want?” the Manasked sharply. 

The rabbit flicked his white scut and sat up 
on his hind legs, his whiskers quivering with 
excitement. “I want to see it,’’ he panted. 
“The dog’s been boasting. I hurried because 
I wanted to be the first to see it. I’m so little, 
I couldn’t do it any harm.” 

“Let him see it,” said the Woman. ‘“He’s 
—_ He might be able to tell us what to 
call it.” 

So the Man told the rabbit that he could 
have just one peep. But when the rabbit 
tried to get his peep by standing against the 
Woman’s knees, he wasn’t tall enough, so the 
Man had to lift him till he lay, all furry, against 
the little creature that was in the Woman’s 
arms. 

“T can’t suggest anything,” said the rabbit. 
“We ought to consult the other animals. 
They all want to be friends; they’re so curious. 
But there’s one thing I do know: we’re both 
small, and my coat would just fit it.” 

Before they could stop him, he had pulled 
off his coat and was tucking it snugly about 
the little stranger. He was right; it did fit 
exactly. So the first garment of the earth’s 
first baby was a rabbit-skin, which accounts 
for the rhyme which mothers sing about 
“Gone to fetch a rabbit-skin, to wrap the 
baby bunting in.” 

When the rabbit had presented his gift, he 
hopped down from the Woman’s lap very much 
thinner. ‘‘And now can I bring the other 
animals?” he asked. 

The Man hesitated. He was remembering 
the last visits of the lion and the elephant and 
the rhinoceros. 

“They might find a name for it,” the rabbit 
pleaded. 

Then the Man nodded, and the rabbit 
scuttled off. 

They hadn’t long to wait before they heard 
a deep breathing and grunting. Struggling 
up the frozen path to the cave came all the 
animals God had created. They advanced in 
single file, the great and the small mixed up| 
together; the giraffe followed by the hedge- | 
hog and the mastodon preceded by the frog. 
They came hand-in-hand, forming a chain to | 
pull one another up, treading on one another’s 
heels, jostling and slipping back on one an- | 
other. Those behind kept whispering to those | 
in front to hurry; those in front were too | 
winded to retort. Their ascent was made more | 
difficult by their generosity, for all save one | 
of them carried presents. The one who came 
empty-handed was the stork. He led the pro- | 
cession, looking stately and pompous, as 
though he were taking the credit for having oc- 
casioned the disturbance. The Man learned 
later that that was precisely what he was doing 
—taking all the credit. He had been telling 
the animals that it was he who had left the 
strange little creature at the Woman's side 
the night before. Because of this he pretended 
that it wasn’t necessary for him to bring a 
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Repair Expense 


Most repairs to household mechan- 
isms are caused by lack of proper 
lubrication. 

All light machines, particularly sew- 
ing machines and electrical devices, 
must be oiled frequently with oil of 
just the right consistency. 


3-in-One 


The Universal Household Oil 


is made for light mechanisms —sew- 
ing machines, vacuum cleaners, elec- 
tric fans, vibrators, motors, locks, 
hinges, bolts, clocks. 

It is wonderfully penetrating, stays 
in the bearings and lubricates exactly 


right. Never becomes gummy or 
dries out. Use often. You can’t 
over-oil with 3-in-One, because the 
excess will run out without causing 
any damage. 

Sold at all good stores in 1-02z., 3-oz. 
and 8-oz. bottles and in 3-oz. Handy 
Oil Cans. 


THBEE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
165 O Broadway, New York 


FREE SAMPLE 
AND DICTIONARY 
Send postal for generous 
sample and Dictionary of 
Uses. Both free. 
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intidy way 








THE IDEAL SHOE RACK 


Neat—compact—handy—-SANITARY. Easily attached by 
screws to inside of door or wall of closet. Made of heavy sheet 
metal in Maroon and Olive Green enamel finishes to hold 
three pairs of women’s or men’s shoes. Nickel plated finish 
to hold two pair or three pair of women’s shoes only. Two 
pair racks measure 18 inches in length—three pair 26 inches 
Price for all metal racks $1.00 each postpaid. Made also 
of wood veneer in handsome mahogany and oak finishes 
for two and three pair of either women's or men’s shoes. 
Price $1.50 each 


THE IDEAL SHOE RACK 














postpaid. 
CO., Dept. 6, 549 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago, li. 








Wet floors 


_ under your electric washing 
g: machine occur generally from 
1 leaky drain valves. 












| All machines pro- 
vided with 
screw plug 
drain valves 
/ can be made 
leak-proof at 
small cost. Order 
a ‘“‘Messmer” Leak- 
Proof Plug Unit from 
your Electric Dealer. 




















It replaces the old 
plug and can be re- 
moved by hand to dis- 
lodge stoppage. 










With its use the machine may be 
filled or drained through the hose 


connection without leak. 







Send us your dealer's name if he can- 
not supply you. 






MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Ferd Messmer 
Manufacturing Co. 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 







SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
BRASS DRAIN VALVES FOR WASHING 
MACHINES. 
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Short - Story Writing 


A Course of Forty Lessons, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer's Monthly, 
One pupil has received over 
$5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling right along 
to the leading magazines and the 
best producing companies. 


Also courses in Play Writing, 














DR. EsENWEIN Photoplay Writing, Versifica 
tion, Journ: , etc. 
150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 







The Home Correspondence 
Dept. 67, een St 
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Nation-wide femand for traine1 
women; all’ departments, hotels. 
clubs, apartment houses: uncrowded 
field; fine living; quick advancement: 
our methods endorsed by leading 
hotels everywhere. Write for F REE 
BOOK, “Your Big Opportunity.’ 
Lewis Hotel Training School, 
oe Room 2413, Washington, D.C 






















Clark’s 18th Cruise, Feb. 1 11th, from New York 





MEDITERRANEAN ®¢xrr Ane 
_. EUROPE 
By specially chartered Canadian Pacific superb steamer 
EMPRESS OF FRANCE 
18,481 GROSS TONS 
74 Days First Class, $600 and up. 
18 days in Egypt and Palestine. Hotels, drives, fees, 
uides included. Stop-overs in Europe, 12 days in 
aris and London, $90. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 
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present. There were many who believed him. 
There still are. 

When they had all climbed safely to the 
top, they gathered in a semicircle about the 
Woman, having piled their gifts before her. 
In silence they waited; then she parted her 
hair and showed them the wonder that nestled 
in her arms. 

The Man, standing at her side, addressed 
them. ‘Oh, brothers, I am wise, for I have 
walked with God, yet never have I seen any- 
thing like it. There was nothing like it in 
Eden. I have sent for you that I may ask 
you what to call it.” 

No one answered. He questioned each in 
turn, but none of them could advise him. 

“We have to find a name for it,” he said 
crossly, ‘so let’s sit down and think hard.” 

So they sat down in the snow, scratching 
their heads, and thought hard. From time 
tc time the Man inquired whether any of 
them had had an inspiration. They never had, 
which was discouraging when you consider 
what a lot of them were thinking. In this 
way at least an hour must have passed. 





HINGS were getting both cold and em- 
barrassing, when the little creature who was 
being thought about so hard showed signs of 
waking and began to stir in the Woman’s 
arms. I ought to have told you that ever since 
the Man’s home-coming it had been sleeping. 
First it kicked out with its bandy legs. Then 
it fisted its pudgy hands and yawned. Then 
it puckered its wee, red face in a manner most 
alarming and, to the amazement of them all— 
The Woman was so amazed that she nearly let 
it drop. And yet what it did was perfectly 
natural. It opened its eyes, like two blue 
patches of heaven, and blinked at them. Last 
of all it emitted a thin, wailing sound that made 
everybody abominably unhappy. The croco- 
dile became so emotional that his tears froze 
in two long icicles. After a pause the sound 
was repeated. All the animals rose on their hind 
legs and covered their ears with their paws. 
The Woman stared at them apologetically. 
She was distressed and puzzled. “Please 


don’t cover your ears,” she begged. ‘And 
don’t think that I’m hurting it.- There’s 
something that it’s trying to tell us. It’s 


said the same thing before. It began saying 
it the moment I first found it. It’s gone on 
saying it, on and on— ‘There, there, my little 
one, my belovedest.”’ 

As if to corroborate her assertion that it had 
gone on and on, it commenced to cry afresh. 
Out of politeness to the Woman, though the 
sound hurt them, the tender-hearted animals 
uncovered their ears and listened intently. 
This is what they heard, repeated over and over, 

“Baa-aa-by! Baa-aa-by! Baa-aa-by.” 

They were all shaking with sobbing when 
the elephant, in his coarsest manner, lifted up 
his trunk and snorted through it contemp- 
tuously. 

“Stop snorting,’ the Man ordered im- 
patiently. ‘‘There’s no reason why you should 
snort.” 

“Tsn’t there?’ The elephant shuffled to his 
feet to depart. Before he went, just to show 
his independence, again he snorted. Across 
his shoulder he remarked: “And you think 
yourself so wise! You want to know what to 
call it. Every time it speaks it tells you.” 

The thing cried once more. 

“There you are!’ The elephant trumpeted 
triumphantly as he seated himself at the top 
oi the slide, having pulled his tail from under 
him preparatory to tobogganning down the 


path. “Don’t you hear what it says? ‘Baa- 
aa-by! Baa-aa-by!’ It couldn’t be put more 
plainly. It’s asking you to call it baby.” 


As the elephant pushed off and vanished in 
a whirl of flying snow, the Woman turned to 
the Man with a smile of gladness. 

“The clumsy fellow’s right. Weren’t we 
the stupids! Fancy not understanding our 
own baby!” 
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Ix 


AS you may imagine, all the beasts and birds 

went back to the jungle very discontented. 
They didn’t see why they shouldn’t have 
babies. They were wild to have babies. 
They talked of nothing else. No sooner had 
they got down the hill from visiting the cave 
than they turned round and started to climb 
back again. They kept urging the Woman 
to be frank with them and to confess how her 
baby had happened. Of course she couldn’t 
confess, seeing that she didn’t know herself. 
All that she knew was that she hadn’t felt 
well since she had eaten the forbidden fruit 
in Eden, and now that the baby was there, 
she felt completely restored. Such informa. 
tion wasn’t of much use to the animals, for 
the forbidden fruit grew inside of Eden, and 
the gates of Eden were locked. 

At last the Man had to interfere to prevent 
her from being bothered. He stuck up a 
notice at the entrance to the cave, ‘ December 
25th. Mother and Child Both Doing Well. 
Don’t Knock.” When the animals came to call, 
he prevented them from entering by explaining 
gravely that having a baby was a very touch- 
and-go business and left one decidedly ex- 
hausted. To listen to him you might have 
supposed that he’d spent all his life in rock- 
ing cradles, whereas he was such a novice 
that, had it not been for the elephant, he 
wouldn’t even have known that babies were 
called babies. Like all fathers he deccived 
himself that there was nothing he didn’t know 
about baby-lore. What was very much more 
surprising, by whispering and looking secretive 
he managed to impress the animals with his 
new-found learning and paternal importance. 


UT what had happened to the robin while 

all these excitements were going on? The 
last time we mentioned him, he was sitting 
perched on the Woman’s shoulder, singing her 
his very finest song. 

The robin, though you may not have heard 
it, has always been a most religious bird. He 
had made up his mind, the moment the Man 
had come back, that the first thing to be done 
was to go and tell God. The chief difficulty 
about accomplishing this errand was due to 
God Himself. As you will remember, in re- 
turning to Heaven God had destroyed the 
sky-blue stairs behind Him. But the robin 
had wings; moreover he. was an optimist. 
He hoped that by fluttering up and up he 
would be able to reach Heaven in safety. The 
reason he had never tried) before was because 
he had been afraid that God would not want 
him. He felt sure of his welcome, now that 
he was the bearer of such glad tidings. 

He found the journey much harder than he 
had expected. There were parts of it that 
were so bitter that his wings would og 
flutter. After he had lost sight of earth, 
had to wind his way between the burning stars; 
they were so close together in places that his 
feathers were scorched. But. he pressed on 
valiantly till he made out the quiet shining 
of the gates of Heaven and entered through the 
unguarded wall of jasper into a garden, which 
was in no way different from the one that God 
had planted upon earth. 

Beneath scented trees the angels were scat- 
tered about disconsolately. There were black 
rims under their eyes; it was easy to see they 
had been worrying. Their beautiful, white 
gowns had come unstarched; it was many days 
since they had tidied themselves. There 
wasn’t a sound of any sort—least of all, of 
music. Some of them still carried their harps, 
but most of them had stacked them in open 
spaces the way soldiers stack their rifles. 
When the robin sank spent to the grass in 
front of them, they paid him scant attention. 
When he weakly chirped his question, 
“Where’s God?” they jerked their thumbs, in- 
dicating the direction, too listless to waste 
breath on words. 

“‘What’s the matter?” asked the robin. 
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Complete Set of Eureka 
Vacuum Cn nm ok REE 


~ with every Eureha 
purchased before December 24-2 


These attachmentsare for vacuum cleaning upholstered furniture, portieres, 
bedding, radiators, etc., and we give them to you absolutely free! This 
liberal offer is made to demonstrate that no vacuum cleaner is complete 
or 100% efficient unless it can be used to clean all over the house. A great 
many cleaners are sold without attachments because of the difficulty of 


connecting the attachments for use. But with the Eureka the operation is 
so simple that it requires no effort at all and only a few seconds’ 
time. You simply turn a small lever on the cleaner—slip on the 
attachment—and the connection is made! More attachments have 
been sold with the Eureka cleaners than with any other cleaner in 
the world. The reason is because they are so easily connected. 


























This Offer Lasts Only 
Until December 24th 


This is the first time that a 
H complete set of attachments 
\ has ever been given away ab- 

solutely free by the manufac- 
A turer. And this offer ends 
sharply at midnight December 
24th. Every woman owning a 
vacuum cleaner knows that 
she cannot completely clean 
her house if she has no attach- 
ments to use. The cleaner it- 
self is designed to renovate 
carpets and rugs. The attach- 
ments are made for the rapid 
and easy cleaningof portieres, 
upholstered furniture, 
radiators, mattresses, 
pillows, bookcases, etc. 


Send In the 


Couponat Once! 


To familiar- 
ize women 
with the 
many indis- 
pensable 
uses of a 
complete 




















































Eureka World 
Prestige 


Grand Prize Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position; Grand Prix and Gold 
Medalat Brussels, February 1920; 
at Milan, Italy, July 1920; at Paris, 
France, May 1921; also the highest 
Award Diploma and Gold Medal 
at Amsterdam, Holland, July 1920. 


it ten days. 





















EUREKA 


VACUUM CLEANER 


set of attachments, we will, 
between November 19th and 
December 24th, give away 
absolutely free with every 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner pur- 
chased—a complete Set of 
attach_nents! 


To obtain a complete set of attach- 
ments with the Eureka cleaner, 
simply sign the coupon and mail it 
to Detroit. Then the nearest dealer 
will call and demonstrate without 
the slightest obligation on your 
part, the Eureka and its attach- 
ments. Remember, this demon- 
stration will not cost you a penny. 
We pay all charges. We bear all 
expenses. It is absolutely free! 


If,after the demonstration you 
wish to keep the cleaner, our dealer 
has been instructed to deliver to 
you absolutely without cost,a 
complete set of attachments. Re- 
member, the attachments are free. 
All you pay for isthe cleaner itself. 
And if you desire to purchase it on 
easy terms, a payment of $5.00 will 
be sufficient and the balance can 
be paid in small installments thirty 
days apart. 


Don't forget—you are getting a 
complete set of attachments with- 
out a penny’s cost—a complete 
cleaning outfit for the price of the 
cleaner itself. But to do so you 
must act quickly. Our offer is with- 
drawn on December 24th. So do 
not delay! 








10 Days Free Trial 


If you wish to thoroughly test the Eureka and its attachments in your 
own home, our dealers have been instructed to loan you a cleaner 
absolutely without cost and without obligation on your part. Keep 
Test it every way youcan. Then if you wish to keep 
it, it can be paid for on our easy monthly payment plan—and you 
get the complete set of attachments free! 









FREE—A complete set 
of attachments to clean 
portieres, hangings, etc 


FREE—A complete set 
to clean radiators, book- 
cases, mouldings; etc. 










FREE—A complete set 
‘o renovate upholstered 
furniture, mattresses.etc 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


There is no more acceptable Christmas gift than a fully guaran- 
teed Grand Prize Eureka Vacuum Cleaner. It saves hours of 
sweeping and dusting, and keeps the whole house immaculate. 


This is your opportunity to purchase the same Eureka now 
used in more than 485,000 homes—and geta full set ot 
attachments absolutely free. But do not put it off an- 


Name 
Street 
City 
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other day! Do not wait until the Christmas crush be- 
gins! Send usthe coupon at once! Your time is limited. 






EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY 
DETROIT, U.S. A. 


Canadian Branch: Kitchener, Ont. Foreign Branch: 
8 Fisher St., Holborn: London, W. C. 1, England 
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FREE COUPON OFFER 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Greenwood ‘and Dewey Aves. 
Gentlemen: I am interested in your Free Attachment 


Offer. Have your nearest dealer demonstrate the 
Eureka without any obligation whatever to me. 
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UNIVERSAL 
Electric Chafing Dish 
No. E940 $18 00 
Be Crhers from $15 50 up 


ad 
de 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric Toaster 
Ko. E46 $6 75 
Others wp to $8.00 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric Coffee Percolator 
No, E9637 $13 00 
Others from $10 00 up 


UNIVERSAL 
Casserole 
No 75298 $6 00 
Others from $4 25 up 


UNIVERSAL 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric Coffee Urn Set 
No. E9166044 41.25 
Um Separately 22.50 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric Immersion Heater 
No. E970 __ $5.25 


A Gift Of Usefulness 
Is A Gift Of Joy 


UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum Carafe 
No. 9822 80 
‘Others from $7 00 up 


T°? make a friend happy is a joy in itself. To give that 


friend a useful gift is to bestow a pleasure and benefit. 
‘‘Universal’’ gifts are more than tokens of love and good-will. 
They gladden lives and richen homes by their constant usefulness. 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric Heating Pad 
No. E940 $10 75 


No. £99011 with comb 
Without comb 


UNIVERSAL. 
Toaster 


UNIVERSAL, 
ff Bread Maker 
$2 75 to $4 50 
Four Sizes 


UNIVERSAL, 
‘ood 


F-VERY “Universal” present has a valuable future. Years 
~ after useless trifles have vanished from sight and memory, 
No Boise “Universal” articles remain to serve and satisfy. 


SO 
Qthiers Urns $15 i $ rage a 
mi 4 JO matter what you select from the great ‘ Universal’”’ line 
+‘ you'll find much in the quality beyond the price instead of 


much in the price beyond the quality. 

JO mistake can be made in giving ‘“‘Universal’’ gifts except 
+‘ that one of giving too few. They are beautiful, practical, 
enduring—the most useful gifts that money can buy—and meet 
the needs of every purse, They are priced to befit these days 


of thrift and economy. 


“*Gifts That Make Merry Christmas Last 
ie The Whole Year Through’’ 


New wo ‘ Sold by Electrical, Housefurnishing, Hardware, 
Drug, Department and Jewelry Stores. 


UNIVERSAL 


Write for Booklet No. 310 ‘‘The Universalized Home”’ Th. — wr 


ext Wp * LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK ear 


Others from $4 50 up 
with nested Drinking Cups 


Ro ot Os“. ' New Britain, Conn. 


UNIVERSAL 
Shears 
$1 50 to $3 00 
UNIVERSAL 
Boy Scout Knife 
No 03662 $2 25 


UNIVERSAL 
Stag Handle Pocket Kiifé 
Yo. 02239 “$1 25 
Others from 075 up 


UNIVERSAL 
Pearl Handle Pocket Knile 
No. 73107 Ho 
Others from $1 50 up 
UNIVERSAL 
Butcher Knife 
No. 3008 6° $80 
Others from $.40 up 


UNIVERSAL 
Carvers 


UNIVERSAL o UNIVERSAL 
UNIVERSAL J E UNIV! é . Table Cutlery 
Pearl Handle Table Cut UNIVERSAL Silver Overiaid Table Service UNIVERSAL Knife and Pork Set 
coup” Silver Overiaid Table Servic Tea Spoons $3 50 per set of 6 Silver Overiaid Table Service No. V1909 
Saybrook Pattern Other preces in proportion Parmington Patten 
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Christmas Outside of Eden 


“We're unhappy.” After they had said it, 
they had difficulty to choke back their sobs. 

«But why are you unhappy? Whoever 
heard of being unhappy in Heaven!” 

“ Because— because—” They glanced at one 
another forlornly, hoping that some one else 
would be the first to answer. “‘ Because of the 
forbidden fruit. It’s made God cross.” _ 

“Pshaw!” The robin swelled out his little 
breast with importance. “You'd better visit 
earth and see our baby. If the Woman hadn’t 
eaten the forbidden fruit, there wouldn’t be 
any baby.” 

The word “‘baby”’ was entirely new to them. 
Thev sat up beneath their scented trees and 
began to ask questions. But the robin didn’t 
want to be delayed; he spread his wings and 
fluttered on. 

At last he came to the smoothest of smooth 
lawns, in the midst of which grew a mulberry- 
tree, beneath whose shadow God was seated 
with the Virgin Mary. Despite the flakes 
of sunlight falling and the gold-blue peace by 
which They were surrounded, Their attitudes 
were no less despondent than the angels’. 
God sat with His elbows digging into His 
knees. His face was buried in His delicate 
hands. His eyes, peering through His fingers, 
were strained and red with always staring 
broodingly straight before Him. Of the Vir- 
gin Mary, crouching at His feet, the robin could 
see only the glint of her flaxen hair and the 
paleness of her narrow shoulders. Her head 
was bowed in the lap of her Maker as if she 
had been beseeching Him always. 


HE robin was overwhelmed with terror. 

Allhis chirpiness was gone. ‘ Dear God,” 
he quavered, “I beg Thy forgiveness. I have 
come when I was not bidden.”’ 

He paused, hoping that God would encour- 
age him. When God took no notice, he felt 
himself to be the most insignificant and im- 
pertinent of living creatures. He spoke again, 
lest the silence should kill him on the spot. 

“T have brought glad tidings—at least, we 
on earth think they are glad. The Woman, 
whom Thou didst cast out for eating the fruit 
that was forbidden, has been very sick. She 
has been sick since April, till just before day- 
break this morning, when she miraculously 
recovered. At her side she found lying a little 
thing—such a little thing—so like to Thyself, 
O God. It has bandy legs and arms no 
thicker than Thy smallest finger. It has a 
baldy head about the size of an apple, with 
threads of gold spread over it like floss. It 
has a pink, wee facé and a rosebud of a mouth. 
Its eyes are like patches of Thine own blue 
Heaven. And it is soft and cuddly. The 
Woman calls it her ‘Belovedest.’ And it 
smells sweet, like the flowers we used to breathe 
inEden. We didn’t know what it was. Even 
the Man didn’t know. He summoned the 
animals to come and find a name for it. While 
they were sitting on their hind legs, behold, 
it awoke and told us that its rightful name 
was ‘baby.’ And now, O God, we birds and 
animals want to have babies. We’re all trying 
to find out how it happened. And I want 
to find out most especially, because—”’ 

“A baby, thou sayest! Whatisa baby? I, 
thy Creator, know nothing of it. The last 
thing I fashioned was the Woman, who has 
brought this deep shame upon Us.” 

God had spoken through His hands very 
softly, yet His voice was like a great wind 
blowing. It took the robin some seconds to 
recover from the shock. By the time he was 
teady to answer, the angels were rustling 
through all the glades of Heaven, and the 
Virgin was gazing at him with wistful intensity. 

“What is a baby!” he said, audaciously re- 
peating God’s words. ‘It is a little Man and 
alittle God. Surely Thou knowest?” 

“T know nothing,” God thundered, letting 
fall His hands from before His face. ‘“ Be- 
gone 


When the hurricane of sound was ended, the 


robin found himself hovering in the gateway 
between the jasper walls, where the sheer drop 
which lies between earth and Heaven com- 
mences. He turned to look back before he 
took the leap, and saw that behind him the 
angels were following. Foliowing most closely 
was the Virgin. 

“Tell me again,” she pleaded. ‘“‘It’s little 
and soft. It’s cuddly, and it smells like the 
flowers that bloom in Eden.” 

Perched on her shoulder, with his beak 
against her ear, he twittered to her his tale 
once more. While he was telling her, the 
angels crowded round, smoothing his feathers 
with shy caresses. 
long, for distantly, from beneath the mulberry- 
tree, he still felt the brooding eyes of God. 
Launching himself from the Virgin’s shoulder, 
he sank between the burning stars and through 
the bitter coldness of clouds snow-laden, till 
late in the wintry afternoon he reached the 
cave on the limestone ridge, whence a murmur 
of secret singing was emerging. 


’ 


xX 


ON the threshold he paused to listen. Yes, 

it was the Woman. It was the first time 
she had been happy enough to sing since she 
had been cast out of Eden. But her song was 
entirely different from anything that she 
had sung before. It was more little and 
tender. It was a lullaby of mother-nonsense, 
which she hummed when she couldn’t find 
the proper rhymes, and made up as she went 
along. 


As the robin fluttered through the gloom to | 
her shoulder, she pressed her finger to her lips | 
The baby eyes were the merest | 
The little thumb was in the | 


to warn him. 
slits of blueness. 
mouth, and the baby lips were sucking hard. 
The tiny knees were digging into the Woman’s 
body, and the baldy head was cushioned on 
her bosom. The dog snoozed across her feet. 


But he didn’t dare stay too | 
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The 
Kitchen 
Cabinet 


of welded 


STEEL 


Durable 
—_ Sanitary 


N2 wood to crack, warp or decay. No bolts, 
4N screws or glue. Steel plates, electrically 
welded into one rigid piece—every joint tight— 
absolutely vermin-proof, safe and sanitary. All 
surfaces are protected, inside and out, with a 
heavy coating of flexible, baked-on enamel, as 
easy to clean and keep clean as a china bowl. 


* The Royal Ossco 


iy All Steel-Sanitary 
Kitchen Cabinet 


A handsome, time-saving addition to your 
kitchen. -A permanent purchase, built to last 
from generation to generation—yet as reason- 
ably priced as the less sturdy and substantial 
abinets. 

Displayed by the better stores—or 

write for descriptive literature 

and your nearest dealer’s name. 


The Ohio State Stove & Mfg. Co. 


Metal Products Division Columbus, Ohio 


OU LL 





The Man crouched against her, shrouded in ! 7 


the mantle of her hair, overcome with weari- ! 


ness. She was mothering them all, rocking 
herself slowly and singing gently her silly 
little song. The crooning of it over and 
over seemed to hush them with a sense of 
security. 


“You are my ownty 
Dear little donty, 
Sweetest and wonty, 
Pudding and pie; 
Good little laddie, 
Just like your daddy, 
Fallen from Heaven, 
Come from the sky.” 


“But he didn’t,” whispered the robin. 

The Woman paused in her singing. ‘“ Didn't 
what?” 

“He didn’t fall from Heaven. God’s just 
been telling me; He never heard about him.” 

The Woman smiled. ‘Never heard about 
him! It doesn’t matter; his Mummy’s heard 
about him.” 

She stooped to kiss the soft little bundle, for 
he had commenced to stir. 
her singing. 

Gradually the day failed. 
noon faded into evening. 
swiftly down. 
of snow outside reflected a vague dimness; 


then night came with a noiseless rush, closing | 


up the entrance to the cave with a wall of 
blackness. 

Perched on the Woman’s shoulder, the robin 
dozed. She still went on singing. How long 
he had been dozing he had no means of telling. 
He was awakened by a multitudinous rustling, 


as of a crowd assembling and drawing nearer. | 


At first he thought it was some of the more 
persistent of the animals, coming once more 
to urge the Woman to tell them how babies 
happened. Then, of a sudden, he knew that 
he had been mistaken. The gloom of the cave 
was lit up by a glowing brightness. Peering 





Then she resumed : 


The late after- | 
Gray twilight stole | 
For a while the white fields | 





* 
Home Necessity 


The uses of hot 

water in the modern 

home are so many 

and varied, that you 

cannot afford to be 

without an efficient 

hot water heater 

that will constantly 

and _ economically 

provide an unlimited supply, when 

and where you want it. 

The ‘‘ Holyoke" is especially adapted 

for the home in the country where 

gas is not available. An efficient, economical 
appliance, designed to solve the Hot Water 
Problem which confronts every home maker. 


Ask your Plumber—Progressive Plumbers install and 
recommend ti, or write us for literature and information, 


HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 


TheaPtICo 
DISH PAN 


FITS THE SINK 
eCANT SCRATCH 


0 


Makes dish- washing easier, quicker, cleaner. The Amico 
Dishpan fits sink. Water runs directly into pan. Dirty 
water strains thru removable drainer which catches all 
leavings. Rubber feet prevent scratching. Made of dur- 
able copper-steel, thickly tinned. Will last many years 
Thousands in use. 


Delivered to you for $2.25 


if you give your dealer's name when sending check or 
money order. Otherwise, $2.50. 
25c additional west of Missouri River. 


* AMMIDON & CO. 
The 45-year-old House 
31 S. FREDERICK ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 


In using advertisements see page 6 165 
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In perfect har- 
mony with the 
preferencesofa 
world of wel?- 
dressed Women; 
—yet, oh, 38 
comfortablet 


# 


Type 2 
“Ground Gripper" 
Also comes in 
Oxford 


No longer need you spoil 
your feet in order to be in 


fashion! 


No longer need you be out of 
tune with style in order to have 


foot-health ! 


ROUND 
RIPPER 


WALKING SHOES 


The ORIGINAL 


muscle-developing, beauty-preserving 


ealth Sh 


oes 


=the same Shoes famous the world 
over for having restored to thousands 
of feet the natural feminine birth- 
right so senselessly destroyed by 
narrow toes and high heels—are now 
made with all the attractive style a 
woman could want for street wear. 
A number of these new types are 
ready (one of which is illustrated 
above);—smart —aristocratic—with 
sensible toes and heels and a won- 
derful swing and poise to be found 
in no other footwear. 


If there isn’t a “Ground Gripper" Store 
in your locality, send us the name‘of your 
regular dealer, and we will see to it that 


you get these shoes. 


Refuse substitutes! 


Ground Gripper Shoe Co., Inc. 


Grippertown (East Lynn), Mass. 


Exclusive Stores in 
Principal Cities. 
2000 Agents 
Everywhere 


WRITE 


us for our 


MEDICAL BOOK 


on Feet— 


FREE 


Christmas Outside of Eden 


across the threshold, with all the haloed hosts 
of Heaven tiptoeing behind her, was the 
Virgin Mary. It was the crowd of haloes that 
was causing so much brightness. 

Stepping to the Woman’s side, she gazed 
down longingly at the small God-Man. 

“T want one. Oh, I want one so badly,” 
she murmured 

The angels, thronging behind her, folded 
their wings and repeated her words, “So badly! 
So badly!” The sound was like a prayer, 
dying out in the void which spreads between 
earth and Heaven. 

“Let me hold him,” she begged. 

Because she was the Virgin, even though it 
might wake him, the Woman did not dare to 
refuse her. But she asserted her authority, 
as all mothers must, by pretending that she 
was the only person who knew how to hold 
him properly. And perhaps she was the only 
one at that moment, for there was no other 
mother besides herself in earth or Heaven. 
She showed the Virgin how to support his little 
head because it was wobbly; and how to keep 
one arm under his back because it was weak; 
and how he liked to be cuddled against her 
breast because it was warm and cushiony. 
And then, becoming generous, she taught her 
the silly little lullaby. 

“JT shall never go back to Heaven,” the 
Virgin whispered. “TI shall stay here always 
and help you nurse him.” 

“Never go back to Heaven,” the angels 
echoed; “‘stay here always.” 

The Womaa’s eyes became troubled. “But 
I want him to myself,” she faltered. “I 
don’t want helping.” Then she ceased to 
frown, for she had discovered a stronger argu- 
ment. “Besides, what about God? You 
wouldn’t leave Him all by Himself in Heaven. 
He’d be lonely.” 

The Virgin nodded her head vigorously. 
“T would, for I also am a woman. There are 
no babies in Heaven. I couldn’t be happy 
without a baby.” 

Behind her the angels nodded their haloes. 
“No babies in Heaven. Couldn’t be happy 
without a baby.” 








T must have been so much talking that 

disturbed him; the baby woke up. As he 
opened his eyes and saw the Queen of Heaven 
bending over him, he smiled. It was his first 
smile. 

On the instant the Woman, like all mothers, 
became jealous and snatched him back 
into her own possession. She liked to be- 
lieve that no one, not even the Man, could 
| make him as comfortable as she could. Piling 
her golden hair upon her knees to make a pillow 
|for him, she laid him naked on his back and 
commenced. playing with his toes. If he had 
not given her his first smile, she would at least 
make certain of his second. 

She was so taken up with her playing that she 
did not notice Who had entered. She was the 
only one who had not noticed. The angels 
were cowering against the walls of the cave. 
The Man had roused and crouched, covering 
his face with his hands. Only the Virgin stood 
upright, meek and fearless, with a look of un- 
conquerable challenge. The Woman was 
quite oblivious; she went on with her mother- 
nonsense. And there stood God regarding 
her through a cloud of puzzlement and anger. 

The game that she played with the baby feet 
she was inventing on the spur of the moment. 
Starting with the tiniest toe, she wiggled it. 
Then she wiggled the next tiniest, and the 
next tiniest, and the next tiniest, till she came 
|to the biggest of the tiny toes. To each toe 
las she wiggled it, she gave a name; when she 
| had wiggled them all, she buried her face in 
| the fat, kicking legs. 
| “And this is Peedy Peedy,” she said as she 
| wiggled the littlest toe. ‘And this next ba- 
biest is Polly Loody. And this in the middle 
is Lady Fissle. And this tall fellow is Lally 
!Vassal. And last we come to the dig, big toe, 





| 
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who’s King of them all. His name is the 
Great Ormondon.” Then she dived her lips 
into the little, squirming legs and kissed them 
as if she were going to make a meal of them. 

She had to do it four times before the baby 
smiled at her. At first he only looked serious 
and astonished. The fifth time his «smile 
broadened, and he gurgled. But the sixth 
as she came to “the Great Ormondon,” he 
burst into a crowing laugh. Never before 
had a laugh been heard in earth or Heaven. 
It was so surprising that the angels ceased 
from cowering and the Man uncovered his 
face to see better. ‘ 

Then God spoke. His voice was kind and 
tender like the cooing of doves—so kind and 
tender that the Woman, discovering His 
presence, wasn’t a bit frightened. Sweeping 
the hair back from her eyes, she nodded to 
Him in the old, friendly fashion in which she 
had been used to greet Him in Eden. 

“Can you make him do it again?” God 
asked. 

He came nearer and leaned above her shoul- 
der. So she made the baby laugh again. 

“Could I make him?” 

“Try,” said the Woman. 

So God wiggled the little toes, starting with 
the tiniest, and the Woman whispered the five 
magic names to Him secretly, so that He might 
say them all correctly. 

“Peedy Peedy. Polly Loody. Lady Fissle. 
Lally Vassal. And the Great Ormondon.” 

When God boomed out the last, large, sound- 
ing name, the baby doubled his little fists, 
crowing and laughing unmistakably. Then 
God laughed, too, and the Virgin and all the 
Host of Heaven, and the Man and the Woman, 
till at last the dog and the robin couldn’t re- 
strain themselves any longer and joined in 
His laughter. When once they’d started 
laughing, it was difficult to stop. Besides, 
they didn’t want to stop. They were doing 
it for the first time, and they liked the feeling 
of it. God laughed till the tears streamed 
down His face. By the time He held up His 
hand for silence, there was scarcely an angel 
who wasn’t wearing his halo crooked. 

“That’s done us all good,” said God. “I 
must have a baby for My very own exactly 
like him. I almost think that everybody 
ought to have babies.”’ Then, catching sight 
of the dog and the robin, He added, “I mean 
animals, too.” 

He turned to the Man. “ What day is this? 
I’ve not been counting since I ceased to walk 
in Eden.” 

The Man answered humbly, “ Dear God, it 
is the twenty-fifth of December.” 

“T must remember that,” said God thought- 
fully. And then, to the Virgin: “Come. It 
grows late. There is no one to light the lamps 
of Heaven. You shall have your desire, for 
you, too, are a woman.” 


AND the robins say that God did remember, 

for it was on the twenty-fifth of December, 
centuries later, that His own son was born 
into the world. They say that the limestone 
ridge within sight of Eden was the spot where 
Bethlehem grew up after Eden had vanished. 
They even say that the cave to which Mary 
came on another winter’s night, when the doors 
of the inn had been closed against her, was 
the very same. There, where the world’s first 
baby had been born, she wrapped God’s son 
in swaddling clothes and laid him in a manger, 
for the cave had now become a stable. Per- 
haps the heavenly host who sang “Peace and 
good will” to the shepherds was the same, 
though the robins do not assert that. 

Of one thing they are certain: that every 
time a baby is born, God laughs again, an 
His laughter travels down the ages. And that 
is why on Christmas Day every one is especially 
kind to children, because it was a little child 
who gave the first laugh and taught grown 
people, even God Himself, how easy it is to 
love when one is merry. 





For Your Christmas Gifts 


Use our attractive package of six beautiful 
hemstitched towels (18 in. x 36 in. cut size). 
Price, $1.50 (money order). Boott Mills, 
Department G, Lowell, Mass. You can 
make similar towels in your home from 
Boott Toweling. The material embroiders 
delightfully. Buy by the bolt from your dealer. 


As Bright-W hite as 
Morning Sunshine 


When the sun shines in your bathroom, 
notice the whiteness—the bright white- 
ness—of Boott Towels as they hang onthe 
rack. They stand out in contrast with 
others—so clean-looking, so soft and ab- 
sorbent that you like to use them. 


When you buy Boott Toweling by the 
bolt, everybody in your house can have 
plenty of fresh towels. One bolt gives you 
a supply of 24, so that three people can 
have a fresh towel every day. 


Boott Towels never become soppy. 
They absorb moisture quickly. The ma- 
terial is so heavy and soft that the water 
finds plenty of space to spread. 


The cost is less than you have ever paid 
for good toweling. Send for a sample and 
see the advantages. 


Boott Toweling is a practical material. 
Housekeepers use it to make plain aprons 
and embroidered fudge aprons. Mothers 
find it excellent material for bibs. Its 
softness and weight make it ideal for 
baby’s bath towels. It launders easily and 
comes out like new. 


aoc 
?Gits 


B agg 


TOWELING 


BOOTT MILLS, Lowe tt, Mass. 
Dept. G 


Buy it by the bolt from 
your dealer 


In using advertisements see page 6 





How Many Steps 


three simple meals? 


A Statement by Mr. 
Harrington Emerson 

It is very clear from our 
scientific studies of the prep- 
aration of meals with and 
without a Napanee Dutch 
Kitchenet, that its eco-omies 
are along three entirely dis- 
tinct lines: 

1—Saving of effort, fatigue 

elimination. 

2—Saving of time. 

3—Standardization of 
work. 

The saving of energy, 
shown by the large reduction 
in the number of steps, is 
very striking. 


— a 


FREE 


The full story of all the 
tests made by the Emerson 
Engineers, told in a_ book, 
“Scientific Studies of Kitchen 
Work.” This is an account 
of the most important tests 
ever made for women. They 
show how to end her greatest 
hardship—constant fatigue. 

Mr. Emerson is a member 
of the Committee on Elimi- 
nation of Waste in Industry 
organized by Mr. Herbert 


Hoover. 


The coupon brings you the 
book without charge. 


Mr. H. H. Tice, of the Emerson Engineers, noting the record of 
stop watch and pedometer on the preparation of a meal. 


2,113 steps every day—1,592 can be saved! 


Harrington Emerson, ‘‘Father of Efficiency Engineers,’’ finds by scien- 
tific measurement, 2,113 steps taken in average kitchen every day. 


Proves 1,592 steps can be saved. 


Shows useless drudgery and terrible 


burden of fatigue housewives suffer. No one will now endure it longer. 


MAZING discoveries have resulted 
from Mr. Emerson’s scientific time 
and motion studies on the preparation of 
meals. They are of vast importance. 
Thousands of dollars were spent on 
these studies. Two famous domestic sci- 
entists were employed as counsellors. 
Stop watches were used to record the time 
of preparing each meal and of each indi- 
vidual operation in preparing it. Pedo- 
meters, which measure distance walked, 
were used to register every step taken. 


349 steps saved on this 
breakfast alone! 


Fruit Biscuits 
Scrambled Eggs Coffee 


This simple breakfast was prepared in 
an average kitchen first without, and then 
with a Napanee Dutch Kitchenet. Each 
operation in getting each meal was re- 
peated by different operators to insure 
accuracy of result. It was found that in 
preparing and clearing away breakfas: 
without a Napanee Kitchenet, 466 steps 
were taken. 

That in preparing the same meal, by the 
same operators, in the same kitchen, with 
a Napanee only 117 steps were taken. 349 
steps were saved! And the time was re- 
duced 10 per cent. Good news for over- 
worked women, this! 


Supremely important results 


By the same scientific procedure it was 
found that in preparing luncheon the steps 
saved by the Napanee actually totaled 
509. And lunch was ready in 15 per cent 
less time. In preparing dinner 734 steps 
were saved! And 10 per cent of time! 

In preparing the three meals without 
the Napanee 2,113 steps were taken, and 
only 521 in preparing with the Napanee. 

Thus 1,592 steps were saved—thrce- 
fourths of the total—by the use of the 
Napanee. No woman need spend another 
exhausting day in the kitchen. 


We ourselves were amazed 


After these amazing discoveries no wo- 
man will end another day footsore and 
weary. None will endure the distressing 
fatigue of kitchen work any longer. 

In simple justice to yourself learn ail 
the relief you can get from the constant 
burden of kitchen work. The full story of 
Mr. Emerson’s tests is told in a_ book, 
“Scientific Studies of Kitchen Work.” 
Send the coupon for it today. 

Go also to your dealer. Let him show 
you the use of the Napanee. See for your- 
self the more scientific design, the superior 
construction, the greater conveniences that 
give the Napanee its amazing va!ue to you. 


Stop Watch and 
Pedometer Showed 


No. Steps No. Steps No. 
PREPARING Without With Steps Time 
Napanee Napanee Saved Saved 


Breakfast... 466 117 349 10% 
Lunch 1442 509 15% 
Dinner t 262 =734 810% 


Hot Biscuits. 176 35 151 13% 
Roasting 
Meat... 160 30 «6130 «16% 


Combinat‘on 
Salad... 109 
French 
Dressing 8) 
Apple Pie. . .269 


66 340 9% 


. 330 


| COPPES BROS. & ZOOK 312 

Nappanee, Indiana 

y Please send me “Scientific Studies cf 

i Kitchen Work,” the report of the tes's 

made by the Emerson Engineers on thc 
preparation of meals. 
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‘Napanee Dutch Kitchenet 
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THE BULLETIN BOARD 


of the Better 


Homes 


Movement 


Edited by Winnifred Fales 


OU ARE INVITED to send full details of any effort to arouse 
an interest in better home furnishing which has been made 
in your community through the medium of local exhibitions, 


lectures, study clubs, or other activities. 


In acknowledgment of 


every letter containing a suggestion likely to prove helpful to 
other communities, we will mail a check for $2.00 to the sender 


Te woman’s club in our town recently 
put on a novel and interesting home 
furnishing exhibit. An unoccupied 
house was rented for one week and completely 
and harmoniously furnished. The cooperation 
of local dealers was enlisted, and many of the 
furnishings were borrowed from their stock, 
the rest being loaned by club members. Open 
house was held throughout the week, and every 
afternoon tea was served and a musical pro- 
gram given. Great enthusiasm was aroused, 
and the affair was pronounced the finest we 
had ever attempted in the way of a com- 
munity affair. The money raised by the teas 
was used as the nucleus of a permanent art 
fund, and it was voted to repeat the exhibition 
next season, with a professional lecturer on 
home decorating as an added attraction. 
Miss W. F., Iowa. 


Home Improvement Clubs Tour 
the County 

For a year the various Home Improvement 
Clubs established throughout the county by 
the Rural County Agent had studied food, 
budgets, clothing, and house furnishing, and 
at the close of the season it was decided to hold 
a meeting of all the groups and make a tour 
of the county. Automobiles were lent by 
members, the number of cars and “tourists” 
increasing as each community was reached, 
and stops were made here and there at various 
homes along the route, where results of the 
season’s study were apparent in the form of 
installations of model household equipment, 
built-in features, and interesting color schemes 
and furniture arrangements. The tour of 
inspection included a just completed modern 
dwelling and an old house that had been 
cleverly remodeled. At noon a picnic luncheon 
was enjoyed and gave an opportunity for the 
members of different groups to become 
acquainted. All were very enthusiastic and 
came home with many new ideas. One woman, 
who had been intending to build but had 
to abandon the plan on account of prohibitive 
costs, said that the remodeled house had shown 
her how her present home could be made over 
at a price within her means. 

Miss R. L., Illinois. 


Scrapbooks for Public Schools 

The course of study for Missouri Rural 
Schools calls for one month’s work in the 
Eighth Grade, on the subject of beautifying 
the home. There are no text-books provided, 
and the teacher is supposed to find the material 
in state and government bulletins which offer 
very limited material. Our community is one 
of itinerant tenant farmers, people who have 
had no opportunity to see or develop home 
ideals, and there are six or seven girls about 
fifteen years old in this grade. 

One day my daughter came home, asking me 
about house plans. On looking up some in the 
recent magazines, I called her attention to the 
beautiful interiors shown—some of them so 
lovely I desired to keep them. From this we 
conceived the idea of scrapbooks. I gathered 
up all my back magazines and those of two of 
my neighbors and sent them to the school. 
The local printer was so interested that he 
made lovely, artistic scrapbooks in brown and 
tan at cost. The teacher and I are trying to 


arrange a prize for the best books, to be given 
at the close of school. 

It will not be long before these girls will 
furnish homes of their own, and while their 
means are very scanty, there will always be 
some choice. The ideals gained from their 
study of artistic interiors will surely be re- 
flected in their future environments. 

I believe it has become an axiom that any 
great, far-reaching reform is to be brought 
about through the education of the children. 
I believe the temperance reform of today was 
brought about through the teaching we had in 
school. So if the children of today are taught 
ideal home furnishing and conditions, what 
wonderful homes we shall have tomorrow! 

Mrs. W. J., Missouri. 


Home Decorating Classes in Virginia 
An experimental course in home furnishing, 
including the repairing and refinishing of old 
furniture and the making of curtains, rag rugs, 


and other accessories, was recently given in | 


Farmville, Virginia, by two extension workers, 


and was so successful that it is hoped to make | 


it a permanent feature of the Home Economics 
Extension Service of that state. A bedroom 
was completely and attractively decorated and 
furnished by a group of untrained girls at a 
total cost of about twenty dollars. The 
furniture consisted of odd pieces supposedly 
worthless, which were put into usable condition 
by the girls themselves with the aid of odds and 
ends of lumber and plaster board salvaged 
from scrap heaps. After being repaired, all 
were given a uniform appearance by the 
application of two coats of paint. A table, 
bookrack, waste-paper basket, and candlestick 
were manufactured outright, as well as the 
bedspread, rug, and curtains. Encouraged by 
the success of their first efforts, the girls are 
now happily engaged in producing equipment 
for a dining-room. SS. R. W., Washington, D. C. 


Practical Experience for High 
School Pupils 

In our local high school are two clubs—a 
boys’ and a girls’. They had no clubroom, and 
as there was an unoccupied room in the school- 
house, the principal agreed to turn it over to 
them provided they would furnish it. The 
boys accordingly made the furniture in the 
manual training department of the school, and 
painted and stenciled it. The girls arranged 
the furniture, made curtains, pillows, and table 
covers. Those who had done basket weaving 
and metal work in the art department made 
baskets, jardinieres, and trays. A few good 
pictures were contributed by the Art Depart- 
ment. These girls knew little of decorative 
principles, but with the aid of an enthusiastic 
instructor, who supplied them with reading 
material on good taste in house furnishing, they 
furnished the room successfully and also gained 
knowledge and practical experience which later 
they will be able to apply in homes of their own. 

Miss M. G., New York. 


Note: Asa suggestion to clubwomen we have 
prepared a leaflet entitled, “How the Woman’s 
Club can help The Better Homes Movement,” 
a copy of which will be mailed to any address 
on receipt of four cents in stamps. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
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A Gift usefid 
365 days a year 


patented 


Washes, sterilizes, dries 
dishes, pots and pans 
without putting hands 
in dishwater. 


750 complete 


The 3-Minute Dishwasher makes a 
Christmas ift useful three times a day, 
three hundred and sixty-five days a year. 


This simple device makes the age-old 
drudgery of washing dishes mere child’s 
play. With it the dirtiest pots, pans 
and dishes are thoroughly cleansed, 
sterilized and dried in a few minutes. 


No longer are rough, red hands, broken 
finger nails, and all the other accompany- 
ing, evils of the old dishpan method 
necessary. Dish ras, cloths, scouring 
powders and the like are eliminated. 
The 3-Minute Dishwasher does the work 
more efficiently and infinitely quicker. 


It costs practically nothing to operate. 
Simply stack dishes in the special wire 
container basket. Attach the 3-Minute 
Dishwasher to the hot water faucet and 
the hot cutting, suds cleanses the dishes 
in ajiffy. Uses less hot water and soap 
than the old dishpan method, 


The 3-Minute Dishwasher is for sale by 
all department stores and house furnish- 
ing, dealers. If your dealer hasn't it, 
send us his name and $7.50 and we will 
ship you direct. Literature on request. 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCE COMPANY 
Factory, Jefferson City, Mo, 
General Sales Offices, St. Louis, Mo. 


Get our proposition te 


Distributers and dealers: 
Write or Wire. 


you. Valuable territory still open. 
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GODS COUNTRY 


The Trail to Happiness 
ByJames Oliver Curwood 


Author of “The Valley of Silent Men? 
“The Rivers End tele. 
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Will you accept this 
Curwood book as a 
Xmas gift from us? 






WE WANT you to have 
James Oliver Curwood’s most 
inspiring book. It gives you an 
insight into great nature-truths, 
and takes you into the very heart 
of ““God’s Country,” Curwood’s 
masterpiece. 














Last year thousands of our 
readers gave Cosmopolitan to 
friends for Xmas. This year,to | | 
show our appreciation, we want 
to give each reader who sends us 
a Xmas subscription for a friend 
a copy of this wonderful Cur- 
wood book. In addition we will 
send a beautiful card bearing 
the donor’s name to all those 
who are to receive these gift 
subscriptions. Won’t Cosmo- 
politan fit many names on your 
Xmas list? 



























This offer, made for a limited 
time only, is good for one new 
subscription, and it must nol be 
your own subscription, as Cosmo- 
politan does not offer premiums. 











USE THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 






Cosmopolitan, Dept. X 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


Please send Cosmonoiitan to the following name 
and address for one year beginning with the 
January issue, at $3 (Canada $3.50) for which I 
enclose check. Also send, to the same address, 
to reach there Xmas morning, a Xmas card 
announcing my gift. 














Address 


Send a copy of ““God’s Country” to me 
witlout charge. My name and address: 
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Letters from a 


battalion drew up alongside and presented 
arms, through a double line of Naval Reserves 
—a very attractive ceremony seen from the 
dining-room windows, for John and I were 
doubly fortunate in being invited not only to 
the reception, but to dinner at the Club be- 
forehand. Mrs. Lake, Mrs. Hartness, and 
Mrs. Brown, the wives of the Governors of 
Connecticut, Vermont, and New Hampshire, 
all came with their husbands, and so did a 
number of the women whose husbands are on 
the Governors’ stafis—many of them old 
friends, whom I was delighted to see again! 
And Mrs. Gillette, who is, by the way, one 
of the most lovely and charming women con- 
nected with national political life, was there 
with Mr. Gillette, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

The first thing I heard Monday morning was 
the honking of the automobile which had come 
to take John from the lovely house where 
we were being entertained to the breakfast 
given at the Nyassett Club for the male guests 
of the city—a thrilling experience for a four- 
teen-year-old boy—but I was thankful, as I 
sat up in bed somewhat sleepily, that the 
“official ladies” were allowed to proceed in a 


| more leisurely fashion! We met the members 


of the Springfield Woman’s Club who were 
taking charge of us at the Hotel Kimball at 
ten, and went from there straight to the 
Exhibition Grounds; and a fine sight they 
presented as we drove through the white- 


| pillared gates! At the left stands the Coliseum; 


on the right, the large building given over 
entirely to the exhibits of the Junior Achieve- 
ment Bureau, the Mohawk Village built by 
the Boy Scouts, the Headquarters of the Girl 
Scouts, and the eight cottages comprising the 
Home Exhibit of the Woman’s Department; 
while directly in the center, with a foreground 
of merry-go-rounds, a small Ferris wheel, and 
so on, stands the Massachusetts Building, an 
excellent copy of historic Faneuil Hall in 
Boston, made, as are all the other permanent 
buildings, of light red brick with white trim- 
mings and pillars. 


The Massachusetts Building 
It was, very naturally, this building that we 
went to first, and it proved so interesting that 


| we stayed there much longer than we should 


have done, considering the scant amount of 
time at our disposal. It was decorated with 
long streamers of green and yellow gracefully 


| draped from the ceiling in all directions, while 
| a revolving light threw flashes of blue and red 


and yellow over a miniature formal garden, 
complete and charming in every detail, dis- 
played by one of the big nurseries of the 
state, which formed the central decoration of 
the hall. Near it a stereomotograph showed 


| colored moving pictures of different agricul- 
| tural activities, while all around the hall were 


splendid displays of apples, cranberries and 
other fruits and vegetables, of soil, of the 
production and manufacture of wool, of birds, 
and, in the annex, of fish—beautiful spotted 
trout from “fingerlings” to yearlings, fierce- 
looking black bass, pickerel and perch, swim- 
ming contentedly about in immaculate, 
raised tanks. From the Massachusetts 


| Building we then went to the Home Exhibit, 


through the Simmons College Tea Room, and 
the Book Caravan—a motor lined from top to 


| bottom with the best current literature, which 


has toured rural New England with great suc- 
cess these last two summers, in charge of a 
friend of mine, and which brought to the front 
again all my stifled desires to go caravan- 


| ing myself some day!—to the Child Welfare 


Building, with its appeal so skilfully and yet so 
simply made that what it illustrated would be 
interesting and comprehensible to children 
as well as to their mothers. 

But I must confess that nothing thrilled or 


| surprised me so much as the building devoted 


Senator’s Wife 


(Continued from page 52) 


to the Junior Achievement Bureau. More 
than one hundred clubs of boys and girls 
belonging to the Bureau exhibited, and these 

I am glad to say, included orphan asylums 
and technical schools, whose work, it is wel] 

to add, was quite as superior in quality and 

great in quantity as that from institutions. 
whose pupils are in more prosperous circum: | 
stances. Animals of all kinds—a mother pig 

with her babies, a huge, brown Belgian hare 

with ten little brownies, chickens from gq 

poultry club which is trying to show what can * 
be done in the way of city agriculture, sheep 

and cows—all these, provided they are raised 

and owned and exhibited by the youngsters 

themselves, are welcomed along with the neat 

rows of beautifully preserved fruits and vege- 

tables, the basketry and woodcarving, the 

model quarry, and the “right and wrong” 

room for a schoolgirl. In the middle of the 

hall beside a plow of the most up-to-date 

pattern stood the one which Daniel Webster, 
as a poor boy on a New Hampshire farm, 

turned up the furrows of rocky. soil, while 

underneath the two implements ran the saying 

of the same boy—or rather the famous Senator 

whom this same boy had become—‘“ The glory 

and prosperity of our Union are based upon 

the accomplishments of agriculture.” I felt, 

as I looked around, that the glory and pros- 

perity of the Union were entirely safe in the 

hands of the boys and girls who had provided 

the splendid showing before me! 

The exhibitors were given opportunities to 
sell their wares, and we saw one rather pathetic 
example of what sometimes happens then, 
which seems to be pretty firmly engraved on 
my memory. When we first went to the; 
exhibition, a boy about fourteen years old was 
standing beside his calf, patting it, and mur- 
muring loving and encouraging words in its 
ear while he waited for the possible purchaser 
who meant, probably, a chance for more school- 
ing for him, or an easier time on the farm for 
his mother. When we returned, two hours 
later, the calf was gone. The boy stood count- 
ing his money—a big roll of fresh, crisp, bank 
notes—but, as he counted, big, unashamed’ 
tears were rolling down his cheeks. 

The Governors had their lunch at the: 
“beef-steak barbecue” served on the grounds, 
but the ‘official ladies” were whisked away; 
again in motors to the Colony Club where a 
delightful luncheon of twenty-four was given 
in our honor. Then we went on to the grand- 
stand, where seats had been reserved for us; 
to see the horse-racing and auto-polo, and it was 
certainly a thrilling event, for ‘Single G—”- 
who comes, I believe, from Illinois—the world 
champion pacer, won the first heat in the, 
Free-for-All Race, establishing a new record on 
an Eastern State Track, and, of course, arous-; 
ing the unbounded excitement and enthusiasm 
from the thousands of horse lovers from all 
over the country who had come to see the race. 


The Horse Show 


After dinner, John and I went with our host 
and hostess, who were also entertaining Gov- 
ernor Sans Souci of Rhode Island, to the horse 
show. It was a long time since I had been 
to one, though I have always loved them, and 
it was a great pleasure to me to see the vast 
Coliseum, crowded to the last seat, the oval 
of tanbark with the decorated stand for the 
judges in the center, and the jockeys in their 
pink coats, the beautiful horses and equl- 
pages, the skilled drivers and riders. The 
boxes which the Governors were to occupy 
were decorated with American flags and tall 
sprays of flowers, and after the first two 
entries, in came all six together again, on top 
of a handsome tally-ho drawn by four superb 
horses. After they had circled the ring several 
times, while the audience rose and clapped and 
cheered, and were being escorted to their boxes 
a voice from the audience rang out, “Which 








HAT could be more beautiful—or more 
appropriate—than a kitchen all in 
white? A white kitchen cabinet, white refrig- 
erator, white kitchen sink—and beautiful, 
glistening white Vollrath Enameled Ware. 
If you were building a home and planning its 
furnishings, wouldn’t your ideal kitchen be 
just that type? 
But what about the kitchen you now have? 
Why not transform it, little by little, into 
your ideal? 


Add a Piece at a Time 
Start with the articles on which a sanitary 
white surface is most needed—the utensils in 
which your food is prepared and cooked. 
Always choose Vollrath, the white enameled 
ware of quality, graceful in design and truly 
beautiful. 


llin white- 


She kitchen beautiful 


S 


And with such little care, Vollrath Ware re- 
tains its beauty. A simple washing leaves its 
smooth, hard surface clean and sparkling. 
Each piece is triple-coated with pure enamel. 
There are no seams or crevices—no lodging 
place for dirt or germs. Vollrath Ware is as 
sanitary as it is beautiful—the ideal kitchen 
ware. 


A Christmas Gift of Quality 


Vollrath Ware makes an excellent Christmas 
gift. There are many Vollrath articles of 
beautiful design which are uncommon in the 
manufacture of household utensils. Among 
those unusual pieces you will be able to choose 
gifts for several persons—gifts both beautiful 
and useful. 

Vollrath Ware is sold at hardware and de- 
partment stores throughout the United States. 


* The Vollrath Co., Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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ELECTRIC, CLOTHES WASHER 
formerly is t—a ww -N > 4 


Built to do 


yf 


10.000 Washings 











he Monday after Christmas 


SHALL your washdays after this Christmas be like 

all the washdays that have gone before? Or 
shall they mark, for you, the end of “blue” Mon- 
days and the beginning of not one but many 


happy new years? 


Suggest to him that you would prize an electric clothes washer above any 
other gift, and that you hope he will choose a Rotarex. Write for name of 
nearest dealer. Reserve your Rotarex early, on convenient monthly 


payment terms if desired. 


Remember it is manufactured by the makers of 
the famous APEX Electric Suction Cleaner. 


THE APEX ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
1067 EAST 152nd STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Office and Show Room: Canadian Factory: 
461 Eighth Avenu Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
New York N. Y 102 Atlantic Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
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Letters from a 


Governor gets the blue ribbon?” And though 
that would be a hard question to answer, 
Governor Sans Souci certainly proved a 
delightful addition to our box-party! ; 

Besides the regular entries for the evening 
there was a military drill by a detachment 
from the Second Infantry of the National 
Guard, headed by its fine band; an “Educa- 
tional Display’—not competing for prizes— 
of draft-horses, and another of dairy cattle. 
Round and round the ring they went, so many 
of them that it was crowded, superb animals, 
ranging all the way from tiny calves to great 
powerful oxen, of every breed, scrubbed and 
shining, even the ends of their tails marcel- 
waved! And among the dozens of men and 
boys exhibiting their stock, walked one little 
girl, not more than ten or twelve years old, 
dressed in pink gingham, a soft twist of dark 
hair falling down her back, perfectly self- 
possessed and at ease, leading a fine Jersey 
cow! It was certainly a magnificent dis- 
play of the cream of the dairy world—forgive 
my levity!—which showed, by the way, every 
sign of having been treated with the milk of 
human kindness! 


Senator’s Wife 


The next morning, as we had still a little 
time before taking our train for home, John 
and I went back to Mechanical Hall to see the 
special exhibitions from the different states, 
for which, the day before, there had been no 
time. It all proved so interesting that we 
caught our train for White River Junction by 
the skin of our teeth! From there we motored 
home up our lovely Connecticut Valley, stop- 
ping at Hanover to see my old friend Mrs. 
Eugene Clark, the wife of the Secretary of 
Dartmouth College, whom Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING readers know better as Martha Haskell 
Clark, to talk “shop” with her for a little 
while before I came home and faced those 
waiting, half-packed trunks! 

But now, if I shirk them any longer, I shall 
never get to New York for the Y. W. C. A. 
Convention, or even to Richmond to meet the 
Daughters of the Confederacy! So good-by, 
my dear, and picture me hard at work as you 
sit comfortably reading this! 


Always affectionately yours, 


“fouwces Posto or Kenzer 


Weighing Ar:nament in God’s Scales 


(Continued from page 16) 


figured out for us that the cost of furnishing 
a small home in the average American vil- 
lage or town is $400. This big gun is shoot- 
ing off the household effects of three small- 
town homes at every shot. In these small 
towns and villages the average family meat 
and grocery bill is $100 a month. Every 
thirteen-hundred-dollar shot of this gun is 
firing away the monthly food bill of thirteen 
families. And more than that, it is shooting 
away, at each shot, one of those hundreds 
of thousands of small cottage homes with 
which our villages and country towns are 
dotted. 

Experts tell us that it costs $2,300 to feed 
and clothe a child from birth to the age of 
16 years. With two of these thousandth-of- 
a-minute shots from this gun you could have 
fed and clad a girl or boy up to the verge of 
womanhood or manhood. The average doctor 
bill in the American. family is about $50 a 
year. You could furnish a doctor to over 26 
families for a year with what it costs to make 
this gun speak once. 

Ten shots of this gun will fire away one 
mile of average good roads in your community. 
And if your community is like others in the 
United States, you. need all the good roads you 
can get. It is estimated that, in the entire 
United States, where good roads are vital to 
American progress, we spend only $500,000,000 
a year on upkeeping and making good roads. 
This sum is only one-half of what we shall 
spend for past war purposes and for armament 
and preparedness next year. If we could get 
hold of one-half of this billion dollars that goes 
lor War purposes next year, we could build 
20,000 miles of the best and most expensive 
toadways that could be produced—five glass- 
like roads crossing the continent from east to 
West, or seven from north to south. 

And now, which would you rather have in 
your town—this big gun, booming away, or 
a hospital? A first-class hospital, the best 
you can get, big enough for a town of 30,000, 
costs $200,000. The old gun itself, whichis 
shooting away our homes and our incomes and 
our taxes and many other things that are of 
supreme value in our home lives, costs $100,000 
more than that. There are probably half a 
thousand big guns like this scattered around 
the United States in the Army and the Navy 
What would a thousand $200,000 hospitals 
mean to the United States? They would 
Wipe out most of the misery of sickness, if 
Rot its pain. With as many new hospitals 
as that in the United States, no baby would 


ever be born except in a pure, white, scien- 
tifically-clean operating room, and no mother 
would ever hold her new baby to her breast 
and start to regain her strength except in a 
clean, white ward, attended by nurses. 

If we just could get along without these 
guns and these other war machines! There 
are 6,500,000 farms in the United States, 
mortgaged for an average sum of $3,000. The 
farmers are in a hard fix; they have been so 
hard hit by the drop in prices that the Govern- 
ment, through the War Finance Board, is 
preparing to use a billion dollars in extending 
them long-time credit. The farmers had to 
fight like madmen to get this credit. But 
you haven’t heard of any one having to fight 
like a madman to get the appropriation of a 
billion dollars, and over, which will be laid 
on the shrine of the god War in 1922 in these 
United States. 

If the farmers could get another billion 
dollars—say this billion which we are going 
to tie up in preparedness activities, and back 
costs of wars, etc., next year—they could tie 
it up in long, long loans to European buyers 
of American food products. You’d see the 
price of a muslin sheet in Paris fall from $13, 
almost equal to the cost of a fine linen sheet, 
down to where every French family could again 


afford to use sheets, as they used to before the | 
war. You’dsee the poor in Italy and Germany | 
and England wearing cotton shirts again. And | 
you’d see our cotton warehouses, now full, emp- | 


tying in flood-like fashion. But, as things 
are now, this billion dollars can not be tied 
up in agricultural credits; it must be tied 
up for war purposes—for past and future 
wars. 

Putting this billion dollars into war purposes 
hits America hard. It is, as I have said, 
taking bites out of our homes. You can 
measure the evil in a big way or in a small 
way. We have used big guns and ships up 
to now. Let us take the humblest weapon 
of war, a rifle. Its cost is $33. A rifle will 
buy an ordinary gown; it will buy an ordinary 
suit of clothes. It will shoe a shoe-less, 
unemployed doughboy five times over. It 
will buy eight pairs of baby shoes. It will 
feed sixty jobless men. A man in these days 
can live on the cost of a rifle for one month 
if he has to. One rifle will pay for a life 


insurance policy of $1,500 for one year. A 
rifle will more than pay for the schooling of a 
country boy or girl for a year; indeed, it will 
almost pay for a year’s schooling for a city 
boy or girl. 


' The living room 


One rifle will just about pay,! 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 
is made merrier by 
having safe and con- 
venient electrical con- 
nection for tree lights or toys. 
rarely has 
enough current outlets. Any 
special use is almost sure to 
displace a lamp, or heater, or 
other appliance, unless special 
provision has been made. 
It is now possible to meet with safety 
all special electrical outlet needs, 
even where your flush receptacle 
equipment is inadequate. This new 


* HUBBELL 


TeXap 


is just the device 

néeded :—a stand- 

ard. bladed cap, 

equipped .with Te- 

Slots which in turn 

receive the blades of 

any other standard cap. A single wall 
outlet is thus made to serve two or 
more purposes with safety and ease. 
Ask your dealer to show you the 
Hubbell Te-Cap; also the Te-Tap- 
Ten. Eachof these specialties, in its 
neat box, makes a very acceptable 
gift. Write Dept. H for copies of 
“What is the Hubbell Te-Tap-Ten?”’ 


and “For Milady’s Convenience.” 


HARVEY HUBBELLix 
ELECTRICAL Z=& SPECIALTIES 
BRIDGEPORT (BBE!) CONN, U.S.A. 


Roy 
Au Standard Plugs-Caps 
fit HUBBELL feTaps 

















About 


Earning More 
- Money 


VERY woman, no matter 

what her position in life, 
could use -to excellent advan- 
tage more’ money than she is 
now earning, or which constitutes 
her present allowance. There 
are many things in life worth 
while that she might enjoy. It 
may be one of life’s necessities, 
or even a luxury, but she can 
have it without any difficulty by~ 
following our special plan. 





We need someone to represent 
us in your town or city—to get 
new subscriptions and secure 
renewals to six of the leading 
magazines in their respective 


fields. 


The work is both pleasant and 
profitable, and need take only 
your spare time. A couple of 
hours a day employed in this 
occupation will bring you a 
substantial extra revenue, in 
salary, commissions and bonus 
money. 


Among the objects for which 
many are making extra money 
by our plan are: 


Money to help carry them 
through school or college. 


Extra money with which 
to build or furnish a home. 


Money for building up a 
savings account. 





Money with which to enjoy 
the luxuries of life. 


If any one of these objects ap- 
peals to you, or if you want 
extra money for any other pur- 
pose, we will be glad to have 
you get in touch with us. We 
will immediately send you full 
particulars about our plan and 
aid you in accomplishing what 
you may set out to do. 


Write us today. 


International Magazine Company 


119 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 





Dept. G12 
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Weighing Armament in God’s Scales 


for the cost of one year’s education in the 
average school. A youth can go to a good 
medical college, like Columbia, in New York 
City, for the cost of ten rifles a year. A 
youth’s annual fee for the Law course at New 
York University is the value of about five 
rifles a year. A dozen rifles these days—and 
remember that we have perhaps ten million 
or more rifles stored away in the United 
States and that rifles, in war time, are as 
common and plentiful as cordwood in a 
lumber camp—will come near to buying an 
automobile. 

Measuring this rifle, our cheapest and 
commonest implement of war, next to hand 
grenades, in terms of live stock, we find that 
a rifle will buy a couple of hogs, with a five 
dollar bill left over. Four or five sheep, on 
the farm, would go for the price of a rifle; 
you can buy a good live sheep for $6. The 
43,000,000 beef cattle in the United States 
are valued at $44 a head, only about ten 
dollars more than the cost of a rifle. Three 
rifles for a horse are a fair trade, taking the 
national average. 

Qur rifle, like our big gun or our battleship, 
can be weighed, as you see, to tell the terrible 
story of armaments and preparedness. 

But after we have grasped the cost of war 
in terms which we understand, we have a 
further distance to go to appreciate the arma- 
ment situation ds it is in the United States 
today. .The Number One thing for a citizen, 
man or woman, to understand, in considering 
the question of disarmament, is that whatl’s 
past is past. Our bulging Army and Navy 
warehouses, our three hundred and more 
destroyers, our wooden ships, our millions of 
stored rifles and implergents of war, are all 
things that had to be bought. The statesmen 
of all the great nations who gather in Wash- 
ington to discuss the question of disarmament 
all appreciate this fact as it relates to their 
own countries. What was done during the 
war had to be done—and that’s the end of it. 

Point Number Two, in considering dis- 
armament, is to look at our present situation. 
The year before the war the United States 
spent a quarter of a billion dollars for the 
Army and the Navy. During the war the 
annual cost rose tremendously. It is best 


| to leave war-time costs out of our considera- 
tion; they belong with the past. 


But now, 


with the war some distance behind us, we 
are preparing to spend for armament and 
preparedness four times as much as we did 
before the war! Something happened to ys 
during the war that drove us prepared ness- 
mad. The United States, at this moment, 
is preparing to have “the strongest Navy 
in the world.” We are to have a flood of 
big ships, such as we have considered, jn 
terms of prices, in the beginning of this article 
The big guns that mean so much in terms of 
school-buildings and homes are to be turned 
out of the factories like automobiles. 

“When the ships under construction and 
recommended by the General Board of the 
Navy are completed, the enlargements and 
additions” said Secretary Daniels, in his 
annual report for 1920, “will make the Navy 
of the United States the strongest in the 
world.” 

“We have now,” he said, “more than 300 
modern destroyers.” The reader, by this 
time, knows what one destroyer means. 

On the Army we are spending less, but 
we are spending enough to make us ready for 
anything that may happen. 

The pity of our plight is that our plight 
is the plight of all the nations. The United 
States can not cut down its cost of armament 
and preparedness if the other nations will 
not do the same; no matter what the destroyers 
cost in homes, or the big guns in things we 
need, we must have them, if the other nations 
do. And the other nations say they can not 
cut down their war preparations and defenses 
unless the United States does the same. 
Great Britain can not see the United States 
rushing forward toward the possession of 
the “strongest navy in the world” without 
burdening her people with debt to keep up 
the pace. ; 

Nations arm because each is afraid of the 
other. : 

How shall this fear be removed? How 
shall confidence be established? 

The leading statesmen of the world have 
come to Washington knowing that there can 
be no disarmament until nations no longer 
have fear. If they can remove fear and its 
causes, then we shall have disarmament; if 
not, then the mad race will go on. What the 
finish will be, no man can tell. Scientific 
barbarism is the very best we can expect. 


Merits of Larding and Daubing 


(Conlinued from page 57) 


the lardoons are stitched through the meat 
and the ends tied in single bow-knots, as shown 
in the center illustration on page 57. After 
the larding process is completed, flour and salt 
the meat as usual and bake according to direc- 
tions. 

Oiten it is preferable to “daub” the meat or 
fish, and the results are very satisfactory. 
In the case of a veal shoulder, cut strips of salt 
pork one-quarter of an inch thick and wide and 
two inches long, and arrange them in V shapes 
on the surface of the meat, fastening the strips 
by means of toothpicks. When baking fish, 


cut diagonal gashes on each side of the back- 
bone and insert narrow strips of fat salt pork, 
having the gashes on one side come between 
the gashes on the other side. Fringe the salt 
pork asin the illustration, if you desire. A 
meat loaf made from veal is very apt to have 
little or-no fat, and in this case the surface 
of the loaf may be covered with latticework 
strips of salt pork. If you are particularly 
fond of sausage flavor, small sausages may be 
arranged on a chicken to be roasted, as pic- 
tured, rather than the salt pork, which is 
generally used. 


Fashions 


(Continued from page 35) 


Many new evening frocks are being made 
of black satin and many of the newest hats 
as well. We learn from Paris that Premet uses 
rich satins for some very new models—one in 
the darkest of olive-green satin, with a reverse 
side of lighter olive-green suéde duvetyn— 
the result is charming. 

Here in America are to be found very beauti- 
ful suéde-like materials—Duvet de Laine 
being one of the loveliest—especially in the 
new burro shade, which is a light taupe. 





Moussetyne, another fabric, which is in a tor- 
toise shell shade, is very smart this year. 
This is one of the fabrics which has the ap- 
pearance of an all-silk duvetyn, without its 
disadvantages, for it will wear. For wraps 
and coating comes a heavier cloth—Gerona 
—which has a furry surface and is particularly 
nice for the heavier wrap. Another—Matr- 
vella—in a rich, sorrento blue is a slightly 
different weave and answers much the same 
requirements. 
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9—Boudoir Set, Sterling Silver Deposit, Ham- 
mered Design, on Engraved Glass. 


11—Cake Server with Handle, Sterling Silver 
Deposit, Hammered Border on Engraved Glass, 
Floral Design. 

13—Mayonnaise Set, with Handle, Sterling 
Silver Deposit, Hammered Design on Engraved 
Glass. 

15—Match Holder and Ash Tray of Silver Plate, 


Reproduction of Cld Dutch Design, Detachable 
Glass Lining. 






















17—Cigarette Box of Silver Plate, Reproduction 
of Old Dutch Silver, Detachable Cedar Lining, 
6 x 414 inches, 2 inches deep. 

17a—Same Box, Holding 25 Cigars, 814 x 514 
inches, 214 inches deep. 





The Gift Shop Individual 


| SPECIALIZING IN CHRISTMAS GIFTS THAT CAN NOT BE FORGOTTEN 


3.95 


6.50 


4.95 


6.50 


9.75 


15.75 


29—Cigarette Case, Sterling Silver, Flat Model, Engine Turned Design. 11.50 


SS CS Ce ee 


Franklin Simon a Co. ) 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Streets, New York 





3.50 


19—Pillow of Rose or French Blue Silk, Shirred 
Yoke Top Trimmed with Gold Braid, Silk Flowers. 


21—Men’s Belt Buckle, Engine Turned, Stripes of 


Solid Gold, Hand Hammered on Sterling Silver. 5.00 


23—Colonial Doll Boudoir Lamp, Dressed in 
Rose or French Blue Silk, Boquet of Silk Flowers. 
Light Gleams Through Skirt. Complete with 
Cord and Plug for attaching. 6.75 
25—Imported French Bead Envelope Bag; Com- 
binations of Steel and Black Beads, Black and 
Steel Navy and Gold or Brown and Steel Beads; 
Handleto Match Pearl Clasp. Bag is 6x4} inches. 


12.50 


Tax .50 


27—Vanity Box of Rose, French Blue or Violet 
Ecrase Leather Fitted with Perfume Bottle, 


Mirror, Powder Box and Lip Stick Holder. 5.00 










In using advertisements see page 6 







































Guarantee 


or 


EVERY article adver- 
tised in Good House- 
keeping is covered by a 
money-back guarantee. 
This money-back guar- 
antee is made possible 
because all household 
appliances, food prod- 
ucts, and toilet prepa- 
rations have been tested 
and approved by the 
Department of House- 
hold Engineering or 
the Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, 
maintained by Good 
Housekeeping. These 
are marked with a star 
(%). The examinations 
are technical and prac- 
tical, the tests being 
made under the super- 
vision of experts. 


Every article adver- 
tised which cannot, by 
its nature, be tested, 
bears the same money- 
back guarantee if the 
advertisement appears 
in Good Housekeeping. 
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I 
Baby Comforts 


Baby Bathinette 
Conway Baby Clothes 
De Lis Baby Clothes 
Kiddie Kommode . 


Building, etc. 


Chainberlin Metal Weather Strips 
Metal Lath oedds 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
Morgan Woodwork Organization 
Mott Plumbing 


Food Products 


Armour Grain Products 


Armour’s Oval Label Food Prod 
ucts ‘ 


Baker's Cocoa . 

Bromm's Old Virginia Fruit Cake 

Camptell’s Soups 

Carnation Milk 

Carqué Food Products 

Comet Rice 

Del Monte Canmed Fruits & Veg 
etables opp. 

Diamond Brand Walnuts opp. 

Domino Syrup 

Dromedary Dates . 

Fleischn-ann’s Yeast 

Gates Virginia Peanuts 

Hebe ‘ 

Heinz Food Products . 

Hepco Flour = 

Hipolite opp 

Hormel’s Ham & Bacon 

Knox Gelatine . 

Liebig Extract of Beef 

National Biscuit Dainties 

None-Such Mince Meat 

Paper Shell Pecans 

Price Flavoring Extracts 

Purity Cross Chef Service 

Quaker Puffed 

Sauer’s Flavoring Extracts 

Seaside California Limas and 
Baby Limas % 

Skookum Apples 

Snowdriit opp 

Steero Bouillon Cubes 

Sun-Maid Raisins 

Sunsweet Prunes opp 

Swift Meat Products 

Virginia Dare Extracts 

White Clover Honey 

Wilson Meat Products 


Furniture 


Fulton Service Wagon . 

Globe-Wernicke Secticnal Book 
cases 

Gunn Sectional Bookcases 

Hawley Automatic Chest. 

Karpen Furniture 

Kroehler Daven-O 

Leavens Furniture 

Royal Easy Chair ‘ 

Service Table Wagon 4 

The Perfected Self Help Chair 


House Furnishings and Appliances | 


Ajax Plural Socket Plug 

Alvin Silver 

Armstrong Electric Table Stove 

Bailey, Banks & Biddle Silver 
ware, etc . ° 

Boott Mills Absorbent Toweling 

Derryvale Linen 

Dim-a lite 

Excelsior Mattress Frotector 
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Open the airtight can and find SNOWDRIFT fresh / 


RS. ALLEN would be glad to send you 
M a copy of her new Snowdrift Cook 
Book, with her compliments. Just write 
‘‘Snowdrift Cook Book’’ and your name 
and address on a postal card to 

SNOWDRIFT 
120 Broadway, New York City 


SNOWDRIFT—pure, rich and creamy— 
for making tempting, hot BISCUIT—and 
every other use for a fine cooking fat 
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ANNED FRUITS, 
“EGETABLES AN 
D SPECIALT! 


Learn the Many Ways 
to Serve Them 


You know how tempting Det MonTE 
fruits are— and how convenient — just 
as they come from the can. And they 
are most economical, too, atthe reduced 


“ : = prices on this season’s pack. To appre- 
Ove GN i i : ciate their full possibilities, you should 
" ‘ al know the many simpleand thrifty dishes 


in which they may be used to add new 


: = variety and appetizing appeal to mid- 

y winter meals, ‘‘Det Monte Recipes 

G UN } (G or Favor,’ a 64-page book, contains 
over 500 practical suggestions for serv- 


ing them. Send for a free copy today. 
Address Department B, California Pack- 


delicious varieties Schema 
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4 GIFT as beautiful as the thought 

which prompts it. Ivory Pyralin 
has that simple charm which seems 
to embody the spirit of Christmas. 
With intimate daily use, as the 
years pass, a woman finds her Pyralin 
a constant and a pleasant reminder 
of its giver. 












B. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Ine. 
Sales Department: Pyralin Division 











The purchaser is protected by the 
name-stamp which appears on 
every piece of genuine Pyralin. 













SEMIS 5, 


SPHERE are many beautiful patterns in Ivory 

Pyralin, Shell Pyralin and Amber Pyralin. 
Decorated DuBarry Ivory Pyralin ts illustrated. 
Sold in complete sets or single pieces at the lead- 
ing stores. As all patterns and designs are 
standard, articles may be matched at any time, 
the country over. 
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Sunsweet 
Prune Pralines 
Wash, dry and remove pits from 
Sunsweet Prunes; mix 1 14 cupsbrown 
sugar with 4 tablespoons milk or cream; 
cook four minutes after boiling begins; take from 
the fire, add 1 teaspoon butter, turn into a cold 
bowl, add % cup chopped pecans or walnuts and 
beat until creamy. Set aside to become cold, then 
shape into balls and put into prunes to replace pits 


Sunsweet Prune Punch 

Soak 1 tablespoon of gelatine in % cup of cold 
water for ten minutes, add 1% cups of hot Sun- 
sweet Prune Juice; stir until the gelatine is thor- 
oughly dissolved. Add 1 cup of sugar, juice and 
grated rind of 2 lemons and 1 cup of Sunsweet 
# Prunes that have been cooked, pitted and mashed. 
Freeze, using 1 part of salt to 2 parts of finely 
crushed ice, makes a splendid punch. 


Sunsweet Prune Gateau 
Take 1 cupSunsweet Prune pulp, 1% cups ground 
chocolate, 4 egg yolks, 2 cup sugar Heat prune 
4 pulpand chocolate in double boiler; beat egg yolks, 
add sugar, then add to prune mixture. Cook until 
"| thick, stirring constantly Set aside to become per- 
4 fectly cold. Second part. Take 4 cup butter {un- 

salted preferred}, 14 cups powdered sugar, 4 egg 
whites, '4 cup finely chopped walnuts or pecans, 1 
teaspoon vanilla. Cream butter until waxy; add 
sugar gradually creaming well. Combine with cold 











° 
i ; ag prune and chocolate mixture; mix well, add stiffly 
o \ beaten egg whites, nuts and vanilla. Use round 
¢ cake pan with removable bottom, cover bottom 


and sides with lady fingers. Pour in mixture, cover 
top with lady fingers, set aside in cold 
place until firm. Before serving,cover 
top with sweetened whipped 


a cream or boiled icing; dec- 
orate with nuts. Will 
7 Serve 12 persons. 


Her “intuition” would tell her that nothing 
could be more welcome or acceptable than 
this packet of Sunsweet Surprises for 1922. 
Prunes will take on a festive meaning in your 
eyes once you try these uncommon recipes. 
For this fine, full-flavored fruit is a natural 
“sweetmeat” that is sure to open up new 
delights in any menu. 

Edited and tested by a famous domestic sci- 
entist, this Sunsweet Packet belongs at your 
elbow the year ‘round. It will be a daily help 
in fashioning meals that are good—for the fam- 
ily health and the kitchen budget. The recipes 
are printed on gummed slips [5x 3"] for pasting 
in your scrapbook or on recipe filing cards. 
And it’s free! California Prune & Apricot 
Growers Inc., 1288 Market St., San Jose, Cal. 
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CALIFORNIAS 
* — CNature Flavored 


» PRUNES 
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Hermit Cookies 


1 cup butter (or substi- 
tute), 1%4 cups brown sugar, 
3 eggs, 1 cup chopped seed- 
less raisins, 2 cups chopped 
Diamond Walnut meats, 2 
scant cups flour, 1 teaspoon 
cinnamon, ™%_ teaspoon 
cloves, % teaspoon allspice, 
14 teaspoon nutmeg, | level 
teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon 
soda, 4% cup hot water 


Cream butter, add sugar, 
eggs well beaten, soda dis- 
solved in hot water, flour 
sifted with spices, and salt. 
Walnuts and raisins. Drop 
from spoon on greased pan 
and bake in moderate oven. 
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"Californs 
WALNUT 
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DIAMOND), 


BRAND 


Date-Walnut Pudding 


2 eggs, 2 tablespoons flour, 1 
teaspoon baking powder, | cup 
chopped Walnuts, | cup chopped 
dates, 34 cup sugar. 

Beat eggs and add sugar; sift 
flour and baking powder to 
gether; add Walnuts and dates. 
Sprinkle all with cinnamon in a 
greased pan. Bake about 30 or 
40 minutes in a slow oven. Try 
with a straw. Serve with whip- 
ped cream in individual glasses 


Salted Diamond 
Walnuts 


1 cup Diamond Walnut meats, 
Y, cup cooking oil, salt. 

Heat oil in a very small fry- 
ing pan: when hot put in 
enough Diamond Walnuts to 
cover bottom of pan, and stir 
until they begin to change color. 
Remove with spoon or small 
skimmer, taking up as little oil 
as possible. Drain on brown 
paper and sprinkle with salt. 
-\eoeat until all are fried. 











The Nutritious Walnut’s 


Exquisite Flavor 


—lends charm to your menus 


RISP, meaty kernels, de- 

licious and flavory, give 
Walnuts a distinctive appeal in 
desserts, cakes, salads, poultry 
dressing, and meat substitutes. 


Nature made them enticing be- 
cause of their wonderful value as 
a food. They are over 96% 
pure nutrition. 


Some foods lack one essential 
and supply others in excess, but 
Walnuts supply three of the five 
vital food elements in ideal pro- 
portions. They are one of Na- 
ture’s most efficient foods. 


The best cost no more than 
ordinary kinds. So ask for Dia- 
mond Walnuts. They are hand- 
sorted, weight-tested, sample- 
cracked, and selected with infinite 
care. 


Their thin shells permit the 
plump, sweet, tender nut-meats 
to be lifted out whole. 

oe -¢ -@ @ 


Your Dealer has a sack marked 
with the Diamond Trade-Mark 
like that shown on the bottom of 
this page. Ask him to take yours 
from this sack. 





DI AMOND California WALNU pin 


More Meals 


Per Pound 


po ere 


California Walnut Growers Assn. 
Dept. 31, Los Angeles, Calif, 
Please send me, without charge, your book of tested and 


proved recipes for Walnut’ dishes. 
= name and address as well as mine. 


Diamond Shelled Walnuts are packed in a high vacuum to 
preserve indefinitely the fresh, sweet flavor characteristic of 
the newly matured California Walnut. The can contains 
Halves for topping and tacing, as well as Pieces for filler and 
salads. The glass contains only carefully selected Halves 
for table use and fancy dishes. 


Many recipes just as tempting as these, are contained in 
the revised edition of ‘*100 Delicious Walnut Lage a ol 
which includes the favorite dishes of the Wives o j 
Walnut Growers, as well as those of a leading culinary 
expert, Send — Dealer’s name and address and a 
free copy will 


e mailed you. Address department 31, - ty 


Catrrornia Watnut Growers Association 


A purely co-operative, non-profit organization of over 4,000 growers. ; 
Our yearly productio& nore than Fofty Million Pounds 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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I give herewith my dealer's | 


Dee NMG iss ccseccenccccccsestcilceee een 


Address.......... geseniakoniussusicadiausenhuuetestsedueionabaenialane | 








Do you know the many delicious 
uses for Hip-o-lite 


and how it adds the_caterers 
touch to every-day desserts ? 


Think of a pure white marsh- 
mallow that takes the place 
of whipped cream — that 
makes the most delicious 
cake fillings and frostings —~ 
and which is a very appetiz- 
ing topping for fruit salads, 
jellied desserts and ice creams 
—that’s HIP-O-LITE—a 
convenient and economical 
marshmallow delight that 
adds the caterer’s touch to 
every-day desserts. 


Better Than Whipped 
Cream 


With HIP-O-LITE on hand 
you can prepare a delicious 
whipped cream at a moment’s 





notice. A heaping spoonful mixed until 
smooth with a spoon of water—a little at 
a time—and then beaten with an egg- 
whip until stiff and dry—is all there is to 
it. Whether the sanitary glass jar has 
been opened or not, HIP-O-LITE is 
always ready. It never sours or spoils. 
There is no waste. 


Instant Cake Frostings and Fillings 


For marshmallow fillings, HIP-O-LITE 
is spread on the different layers of cake 
just as it comes from the jar. For cake 
frostings it is allowed to dry for half an 
hour and then it is sprinkled with pow- 
dered sugar, cornstarch, ground nuts or 
shredded cocoanut to give a dry surface 
to its marshmallow softness. 


HIP-O-LITE makes cake frostings that 
never vary. They are firm but pliable. 
You can be certain that there will be no 





Have HIP-O-LITE 
on Hand for 
the Holidays 
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HIP-O-LITE 


MARSHMALLOW 


failures if you always have HIP-O-LITE 
on hand. The HIP-O-LITE recipe books 
show how this dainty marshmallow may 
be used to make many different kinds of 
cakes and candies. Have HIP-O-LITE 
on hand for the holidays. 





A Real Marshmallow Sauce for Ice 
Cream Sundaes 
With HIP-O-LITE on hand, ice cream 
sundaes in infinite varieties are easy to 
serve. Each heaping tablespoon of 
HIP-O-LITE is mixed until perfectly 
smooth with two teaspoons of water—a 
little at a time. It is then whipped for 
a few moments until creamy, and the 
result is better than the marshmallow 
sauce served at the best soda fountains. 


The HIPOLITE COMPANY 


ST LOUIS, U.S.A. 


HIP-O-LITE also makes won- 
derfully smooth ice creams 
and ices, fruit salads, and 
novel sauces of all kinds. 
Send us 6c for Recipe Books 
that show hundreds of other 


uses. 





Makes Jellied Desserts 
More Appetizing 
Every-day gelatine desserts 
will not grow tiresome when 
served with HIP-O-LITE. It 
adds a touch of flavor and life 
that makes them appear as 
elaborate as the confections 
of the ablest chefs. On canned fruits, 
fruit salads, baked apples, or in choco- 
late and cocoa, HIP-O-LITE adds style 

and dash. 





Start Using Hip-o-lite Today 
It isn’t a question of bothering with new 
dishes. You will like HIP-O-LITE on 
the desserts you are now making—and it 
will give them a new appearance, a fresh 
flavor and taste. Your grocer has HIP- 
O-LITE, Why not order a pint jar today? 


The Hip-o-lite Books of 

Caterers’ and Chefs’ Pro- 

fessional Recipes will be Hp 
mailed to any address 

for 6c. 
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MINCE MEAT 


like mother used to make 
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For the Best Part of the Meal 


For holiday feasts or everyday meals, vary desserts with 
Mince Meat. The many delightful dishes you can make with 
None Such are always welcomed as a special treat. Flaky tarts 
or good old-fashioned mince pie, or perhaps a luscious steamed 
pudding may easily be the best part of the meal. None Such 
is good to eat, nourishing and readily digested. 

None Such saves you most of the work. The eleven choice 
ingredients are already prepared for you in our spick-and-span 
kitchens. For over thirty-five years None Such has set the 
standard for mince meat. 


















NonE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT Ii Make a None Such Pie in your kitchen or order one from 
the baker. 
ON ess as For the tarts pictured above use plain paste and fill with 
. NonE SUCH None Such Mince Meat; for the steamed pudding use your 
y, 7 MINCE MEAT own recipe with None Such Mince Meat, or 


Try this recipe 


NONE SUCH PUDDING: Break into small pieces one 
package of None Such Mince Meat, and dust lightly with flour; 


J add one cupful suet chopped fine. Sift together one cupful 


MERRELL Souir co 


flour and two tablespoonfuls brown sugar. Then use enough 
milk, about one cupful, to make a thick batter. Place in indi- 
vidual cups covered with greased or waxed paper. Bake 
slowly one hour, or steam two hours. Steaming makes pud- 
ding lighter and more wholesome. Serve hot with sauce. 





ae 


None Such Mince Meat comes in 
two convenient forms: in cans, ready Merrell-Soule Sales Corporation, Syracuse, New York 
for use; in packages, condensed 


EVERY THURSDAY IS NONE SUCH MINCE PIE DAY 


In using advertisements see page 6 175 
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“A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
AND YOUR VERY GOOD HEALTH” 


OTtI cocoa and chocolate, aside from their delicious flavor and 

aroma, are most seasonable beverages, as they provide much 

nutrition and are therefore invigorating and sustaining. The cocoa 
and chocolate preparations made by Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. have stood 
the test of more than 14o years’ use by good housekeepers and cooks 
and are the standards for flavor and high quality. 


MADE ONLY BY 


* WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free DORCHESTER, MASS. * 








